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‘fo 
Tun HONORABLE HF COMMONS oF 


que UNITED KINGDOM or GREAT BRITAIN 4xD 
IRELAND 1 PARTJAMENT Asszsa 8 





"The humble Petition of the undersigt 
cd Proprietors of landed estates | 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa, in ti 


ast Indies, 
SagwttH, 


Tuan the estates of which your Petitioners are propricic: 
are those of which tho public revenue has been fixed in perpetu' 
under the covenant (commonly called the Permanent Scttiomertt 
Bengal) concluded in 1793, between the ancestors or predecessors 
your Petitioners, on the one hand, end the Honorable the East Tn: 
Company, through their represontative, His Excellency the Marq 
Gadrnwallis, Governor General in Council, on the other. 


‘That, before the enactment, in India, of the Ineome Tax, which ed 
into operation in August last, your Petitioners presented to the Le; 
lative Council of India their Petition, inthe words and figures follow: 


that is to say * 


To 
Tar HONORABLE 
Tur LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL os INDIA, 
The humble Petition of the undersigned Propri 
of Permanently-settled Estates in Bengal, Behar, and Oi 
SuEWETH, : 


Tuas your Petitioners, on behalf of themselves 23 
all others, whether owners CF dependants, interested in Permanc 
settled Estates, object to the passing of the Bill, in the shape in * 


(2) 


it has bean published, entitled, “A Bill for iuposing duties on profits 
‘arising from Proporty, Professions, Trades, and Offices,” tipon the 
grounds following, that is to say : : 


2. To is a measure providing for the use of the 
ar] kind of revenue, The novelt 
node of collection) consists 


State a new source 
Y of the measure {irrespective of the 
in its comprehensiveness, 
1b LS reachivg all annual gains whatsoey, 
rom property, real or persoval 
Inue, wazes of labour 
omuty, : 


its universality, 
er, whether they be returns 
2 48 ront, interest of mone 


‘Y, fruits, pro- 
» thental or bodily ; reward for past Service ; or 


Bat, some of the galus mentioned are already subject to deduction 
Pr revenuo, as respects which, therefore, tho Proposed nieasnre ig not 
el; it morely augments 2 deduction already made, 





OF the de cription of gains referrod to in th 


¢ last: sentence are those 
ide in respect of ownership of land. 


3. The deduction made from the gains of land 
Tuse of the State, is prescriptive. Tt was ado 
npany, when that vepreseutative of the B. 
wdninistration aud Government of the Em 


vowners, for support 
pted by the East India 
rtish Crown superseded 
peror of Delhi. 


Tatil the enactments known as the Permaneni Settlement, “the 


he demand upon each estate was liable 


to annual or frequent - 
ation at tho Wsere 


tion of Government. ‘Tho amount of it wag 
{ upon an cstimate formed by the publie officers of the agpregatia 
© rents payable by the ryots or tenants for each beegah of Jand 


ig the expenses of collection 
Iths wero usually considered as the right of the public, and the 
winder the share of the landholder”? (Reg. IL, 1793.) 


e Permanent Settlement was “a linitation of the. public demand - 


the lands” (Reg 1, 1793, 3. 10.) ; and one cousequence of that 


(38) 


limitation was, levislatively and in the Law which created it declared 
to be, thaf “the net incowe of any landed property—will be always 
asvertainatle bya coimparison of the amount of the fixed } FUME ASSESS | 
sed upon it which is to remain unalterable for cver~—vith the whole 
of its produce allowing for the charges of management” (ilid.) 


“The public demand upon the estates was. declared to be fixed 
for ever” (Regs. TI. and XLIV. 1793.) * 


~ An “essential part” of the administration of the Permanently. 
settled Provinces was declared to be “the limitation of the annual 
revenue’ payable from the lands” (Reg. 3, 1795.) 


4. Inthe law last referred to, which authorised tho extension of 
the Permaneni Scttlemeut to Benares, certain orders on which it is 
based are cited, which assured pottah-holders “they shall not be 
liable to any further demand during their lives.” The Proclamation 
of the Settlement, states “The Governor General in Council ‘now 
declares that the jumma payablo according to the quinquennial and 

~ decennial pottahs shall remain fixed for ever, so that no sim exeoeding 
the amount specified as the highest annual jumma payable according 
to the said pottahs, shall ever bo required of thoso pottahdars or 
holders of pottahs, who haye hitherto paid up their rev cnue and. ob- 
served. all the other conditions specified in their pottahs, nor of thosa 
who may hereafter become entitled to hold or succead to such. pottahs . 
so long as they shall coutinue to dischargo the amount, and to ‘pors 
form the conditions therein stipulated.” 
: Pe 
* 5, The word jumna (suma-total, collection), used throughout the 
Revenue enactments to describe the sum payable by ‘land- owners is 
significant and typical of tho multifarious imposts. and oxenses for 
imposts levied upon-them ; they being the only class to be countéd on 
as furnishing tho staple of a public revenue. They represented ali. 
production and all-proguctive classes, (See preamble to Reg. LL. £798.) 


(4)) 


Ag recorded by Lord Teignmouth, “Ta India, the land has always. 
farnished the chief revenues of the State, and the taxe: are iunre- 
‘diately imposed spon it; commerce has rarely been “corsidered of 
iziportunce.”” (Minute, Junc’ 1787 2). 





6. Land-ownert bad’ prescriptive powers of faxing internal com- 
sucroe and conaumption, withia the territorial limits of their respective 
estates, Tho Permanent Setilement laws commuted those powers 
for a sottled deduction from the jwmma or public demand ; the powers 
were declared a Stato prerogative (scil. taxing, raisiag duties), though 
mumeworially ao usurped by subjects. (Rog. XXVIL, 1793.) 


7. ‘Thus, the neb produce of agricultural laboar in these provinces 
iv divided between, ist, the Government, the receiver of the jumma 
{caliod indiscriminately throughout the evactments ‘the public de- 
vacnd,’ ‘tho amount of ‘the public demand,’ ‘the dues of Government’, 
‘the land revenue’, ‘the revenue asscssed wy gn their lands,’ ‘the right 
ot the Pablte,’ ‘the reveaue payable to Government from cach estate.’) 
gad. The Proprietor, the payer of the jumma and guaranteed enjoyer 
of the ‘nes income {supre, pare 3), whom the Law hag asgnrad, he 
shall “enjoy exclusively tho fruits of his own good management and 
ieluswy, and that no demand will ever be made npon him or hig re- 
Presentatives by tho present or any futuré Government. for an aug- 
entation of ~ public PSE 
mmiont or his ‘ost 0 7 * (Reg. I, 17 





> » ear 
ment in consequence of the improve- 
.87.)—and 3rd. The working Producer. 






‘In the. ante iv is.on, nuddicmen are not referred to, 4. ¢. depondant 


é dalookdars, varahdars ; inasmuch as they ba ve & mero representative 


characé 





The three-fold division of 
ment, thy Owner, a the Ryot. 





asus from Jand is between the Govern? 


8... Ali the gains that the cultivator, the actual producer, does not 
- hat pays over to the owner, the landlord may be correcily 
caliod rent; therefore, what the latter pays to Government, scil, the 
Jun wet, 18, Gloarly, aw deduction, something substracted from rent. 





Fe 





(8) 


which the Zemindar engages on hig part to pay fixed amount of 
enue ts the State; and the State cn its pari guarantees “o the 
iindar, by means of iis judicial and fiscal adiinisiratiou~ the in- 
rity of the assets from which that revenne is derived, and v hich in 


t constitute the Government’s own security for the realization of its 
” 
‘enue. 


sits base and forerunner, (Sept. 18th, 1789) wrote :— 
; 


Mho nobie author of the Permanent Scttlement in tho minute which 


“T may safely assert that one-third of the Company’s territory in 
‘dustan is new a jungle inhabited only by wild beasts. Will a 
y leasc indnee any proprietor to clear away that jungle, and en- 
rage the ryots.to come and cultivate his lands when at the and of 
b lease he must either submit to be taxed ad libitum for the newly 
ivated lands or lose all hopes of deriving any benofit from his 
wus for which perhaps by that time he will hardly be repaid ?” 





gam, 


This argument js foanded on a supposition thai when the zomin- 
ave convinced that the demand of Government on their lands is 
1, they will adopt ineasures for the improvement of them which 
, will not have recourse to so loug as that demand is liable to occa- 
it variation, and consequently strongly points out the expediency of 
“yin anent Settlement, and declaring to the Jand-holders as goon 
roxsible that the conclusion of a Permanent Settlement with them 
.9 object of the Legis'stura in England as soon as it can be effected 
—folv and equitable terms,’’ 

’ 





| 
‘ sain, 





b cnderstand the word Permanency to extend to the junama 
and not io the detuils of the settlement; for many Regulations 
t ertainly be hereafter necessary for the further security of the ryots 
sticular, and even of those talookdars who, to my concern, must 
‘omain in seme degree of dependance on the zemindars,” 


(age 


Tn hi datter to the Court of Directors, 2nd Noy. } 789, Lord Cord 
walls wrote. “the zomindars will now be certain of enjoying the fruity 
their owi. industry or ingennity after discharging the fixed public rg 
venue,” and His Lord ship describes the willingness of the Rajah qd 
Benares to follow the British example, “although seusible that a perma 
nent or evon a Joug settleincnt of the revennes of the province would py 
considerable restraints upon the capricious exercise of his own powers,’ 
In a previous letter of 3rd Noy. 1788, Hig Lurds! hip observed, Tan 
persuaded that by © train of judicions measures the land revenue o 
those provinces is capable in time of being increased 3 bus consistently 
with the principles of humanity aud even of those of yous own in, 
terests, it is only by adopting means tox-the gradual cultivation. and 
improvement of the waste land by a gentle and cautious plan for the 

: resumption of lands that have been fraudulently alienated, that it 
ought ever to be attempted to he accomplished.” a 











Lord Teignmouth, in his minute of Sth Dec. 1789, thus disposes: 
of the proposed reservation of a poytr to increase the payment’ hy 
land-ewners in great emergencies, 


“ But the ‘perpetuity of assessment is qualified by Mr. Law, by the 
introduction of a clause, that the proprietors of Mokururee tenures 


Shall ba salicot to 


by the exigency of Governuent. This qualification is, in fact, a sub. 





‘portion of a genera] addition, when required 





rc 


version of the fundamental principle; for the exigencies not being de- 
fiued, a Government may interpret the conditions according to its own 
sense of them; and the same reasons which suggest an addition to the 
assessment, uiuy perpetuate the enhancement. The explanation given 
by Mr, Law to this objectioa is that temporary exiraordinaries must 
have témporary resources, and even land at home is Hable to a general 
tax dwing-war:. bat che land tax in England docs pot bear a propor- 
tion cf nine-tenths tz the income of the proprietor.” 


ON otwithstanding *he explanation, I shall consider tho qualifying 
clause as either nugatory or pernicions and as standing in direct-con- 


(8) 


ailiction-to the principle of @ Mokururce seitloment. The very term 
aplies an unalterable assossment ; and, if the explanation be founded 
n necessity, it is decisive against the perpetuity of it.” 


« {deem the propokition of Mokurnree Settlement, subject to an 


nerease upon an, exigency, solecism; and that permanency must be 
riven up, or the clause withdrawn.” 


Tho whole fone of “Lord. GoriwWallie’s minute of 8rd February 1790 
g, it is submitted, to treat the jumma as & final tax,» mode of exhaus- 
‘ive taxation ; and the last clause is very remarkable, viz. : 


& Whereas the merchants and inhabitants of the cities and towns, 
the proprietors of yent-free lands, and, in general, all persons not em- 
ployed ia the eultivation of the lands, paying revenue to the Govern- . 
ment, contribute but Little in proportion to their means to the exigencies 
of the State. It is evident, therefore. that varying the assessment on 
the lands is not the mode of carrying into practice the maxim, that all 
tho subjects of a State ought to contribute to the public exigencies in 
proportion to their incomes ; sad that other means must be employed 
for effecting this object.” : . : 


To the same import is the warning given to the Court of Directors 
in the letter from the Governor General in Council of 6th March 
1793— : ai 


“Tf at-any future period the public exigencies should require an 

addition to your resources, you muse look for it in the increase of the 

general wealth and commerce of the country, and not in the augmen- 
tation of the tax upon the land,” &c. &e. 


In the celebrated essay of Mr. Grant, written in 1792, and inserted 
in the appendix tothe Report of the Committee of the House of Lords 
in 1882, that experienced Indian Statesman says, speaking of tho de- 
cenniai settlement and the intended laws of Lord Cornwallis based 
wpon it, “ A now constitution has been established for ‘the land tonures 







itary property im them is secared. the i 





rotors to Government is equitably aud unalters! 





ohey of a venmanent 
7 ie een or thal 





» the Right Honornhie 
ulations :-— 







h has Hee cousis 







neasnres was arte 





ed, since that period, es the tuntonsl.code.of the ancient pro- 





vinces of 1 3 and y has been, 
wniformly considered. to h: f 
fore been sernpulonsly snstained, in that sat of car dom 


the authorities at home.” (Me, Com. Rep. 1852, App. 8.) 


g heen ae P 





', aad has sheres 
niong, by, 


dred the py 








43. Lhus, as your Petisioners coutcnd, the tepor and clear purport 
of the Taw itself, jadivial exposifion aad conte omporaneons dlsolachs 
tions of its framers, also tha opliioas of others most likely to dnder- 
stand its real objecé aad sc: Ops, "preve, that, the para of the Poramn. 
nent Settlement is the fulland tual doand elainable of tight by the 
Legislature, from the profits of the proprietor of land as such, an 


under any name or guise and in auy manner. 











SeiJdement 





TORT 





io. Er anticipation of the protest of the Porm: 
proprietors, tho Righi Honorable introducer of the 
v exomption -— 





Bill has advanced 












ous again. | 





the following roas 


be Gov eect ‘of 





use the land revenac 
ource of revenue’ 


idescribed as “ ihe wroas ee now almo 
the Right Honorable 


Ahad been fixed. This expression is 
‘Moemiber to refer to the rent of those lands.” 






«a U. Gerd Corawabis’s Minntos prove that be did not propose that 
Aand-owners “ should be. exempied frou any general tax - that the 


( 0 ) 


necessities of the State required,” buat that the very contrary was his 
intention. 


“Tho settlement, as first mado by Lord Cornwallis, differed in no 
respect from an ordinary sottloment of land, except that it was made 
for ton years in place of being annual, as was then the practice. The 
Court of Directors approved that it should he made permanent, and 
Lord Cornwallis issued a proclamation, fixing the ten years’ settlement 
for ever. There ia not one word as to exemption from taxcs. No one 
can read the luminous Minutes of Lord Cornwallis upon the subject of 
this settlement, without seeing that the only object he had at heart was 
to get rid of the uncertainty and insecurity which attended the tenure 
of tho.land, as held from year to year, or in short periods. This, and 
this alone, rms through every passage of that remarkable and ablo 
controversy, if I may be allowed the expression, which took place 
between his Lordship and his most astute colleague, Mr. Shore. But 
that hia Lordship never confounded what he was doing with a liability 
of the zemindar to be taxed for State purposes, and that he regarded 
these two as entirely distinct questions, may be gathered from his 
Minute of the 3rd of July 1790.” 


Such are the reported words of the Right Honorable Member, who 
“proceeds— He (Lord Cornwallis) could hardly have stated in more 
precise genoral terms that his assessment of rent must be fixed, bat he 
yanst contribute an ipcome-tax levied on that land in proportion to his 
jncome, if. general on the means of all others.” . 


II. Tho land-tax in England is commuted for a fixed rate, or re- 
deemed, but that does not include “ exemption from the incomoe-tax on 
the score that it was indirectly a charge upon land, because it yas 
assessed upon the rents.” 


IV. In every English Loan Act the dividends aro declared “ free 
from all taxes, charges and imposition whatsocver,” but that provision 
has never been held to exempt them from income-tax, only from any 
‘special charge” on the property exempted, : 


( 1} 
V. Not only is the zemindar’s Liability “of strict right,” but “ 
high anc. paramouut policy.” 


14.. That your Petitioners do not rely upon any incidental remar 
in any despatch or minute asa ground of exemption, they have en 
deavoured to make apparent in this their petition. But the terms c 
the first objection, and the remarks accompanying or referring to it, g: 
to show, that the Right Honorable framer of the Bill treats the yumm 
of the zemindar as rent paid for use of the land to the Government a 
owner, not as a tribute or tax from subject to sovereign. Probably 
this view may not (it seems to your Petitioners that it does not) de 
tract from the reason or grounds of objection to the Bill, as abov 
stated and argued ; bat your Petitioners submit, that itis a mistake: 
view. It assumes, that one object of the Permanent Settlement was 
to vary the rights and conditions of ownership in the soil, an assump 


tion opposed to the bost authorities, whether contemporaneous 01 
modern, 


It is unnecessary again to refer to the well-known sentiments ‘ou 
this head of the Marquis Cornwallis, Sir George Barlow (reputed 
author of the famons minate of Lord Cornwallis,) when adverting ta 


the constitutional changes effocted by the Regulations (framed by him- 
self) of 1793, wrote— ; 


“ The change did not consist in alterations in the ancient customs 
and usages of the country, affocting the rights of persons.and property. 
It related chiefly to the giving Security to those rights,” (1 Kaye’s Ad- 
ministration, &e., p- 93). “ The East India Company,” said Mr. St, 
George Tucker in his evidence before the Committze of the House of 
Commons of 1832, “received from the Nawab Meer Jaffier sunnuds or 
grants for several pergunnahs or districts : but I do not understand 
those grants as conveying any thing more than the fiscal duos of the 
Mahomedan Government, the rights of all zemindars, talookdars, 
ehowdries, remaining precisely the same as they existed before such 
grant was made,” 


(2) 


My. Fortescue,. formerly Commissioner for Delhi, also a «Bengal 
evenuc Officer, in bis evidence before the same Committee, eiswering 
.e question ‘on what basis do you think the right of the ryot is 
sed?’ soid,— 





“On this point. I looked into the nature of the Mahomedan law,. 
3 applied to India, and found that if was that of conquest, which 
nables the conquerors to dispose of the conquered territory in different 
‘ays, It anthorizes the conquerors to carry off the inhabitants, and 
‘9 make them slaves; to bring in others in their stead, or to divide the 
‘erritory amongst themselves, in which latter case a demand is made 
tyom each person who shares, being but tithe. There are other 
modes ; one of which is to let the original inhabitants remain on the 
ponquered territory, paying a tribute, called Khiraj, or revenue. The 
conduct adopted by the Mahomedans to India was of the last description, 
naiely, that of permitting the conquered to remain on the soil, imposing 
upon them the Khiraj.” 


Such, your . Petitioners deem, was the real relation : the rights of 
empire and sovereignty were in the Government, not the proprictary 
right. ‘The despotic interference with that right did nov negative its * 
existence ; the soil belonged to the subject, Khiraj to the State. 


And what said Lord Teignmouth ?—“ We have admitted the proper- 
ty in the soil to be vested in the zemindars ; and although it should be 
proved, under the Mogul system, to have belonged to the Sovereign, 
which I deam impossible, the Company ought, in my opinion, to re- 
Jingnish it?’ —( Minute, June 1789. ) 


13. The Right Honorable framer of the Bill relies, in the second 
place, upon the expressions used by Lord Cornwallis. To those 
expressions your Petitioners also venture to appeal. Your Petitionors 
submit, that they abundantly prove, that his Lordshbiy, on behalf of the 
British Crown and Nation, freely and determinately relinquished the 
rights to deduct one other cowrie from the land-owner’s income or land- 
profit beyond the assessed Jumma, 


(13) 


To the internal daties, duties on commerce, to the merchants and 
inhgbita.: s of towns, to the owners of untaxed land, to all save already 
taxed “ 1 md-holders and cultivators of the soil,” His Lordship pointed 
as, sources of revenue and. taxable for future exigencies, but, to use His 
Lordship’s words, varying the assessment on tho lands is not the 
mode of carrying into practice the maxim that all subjects of a State 
ought to contribute to the public exigencies -in proportion to their 
incomes.” Again: Tf at any future poriod the public exigencies 
should require an addition to your resources, you must look for i in the 
increase of the general wealth and commerce of the country, and not in 
the augmentation of the tax upon the land.” (Letter to Court of 
Directors, 6th March 1793.) 


1G. Such is tae doctrine in the preamble of theSayer resumption 
Regulation, also in that to Reg. XXTITI of the same year, the Police 
Tax Act, for which an indirect tax (stamps) was. afterwards mainly. 
substituted. (Reg. VII. 1797.) 


17. But the Right Honorable Member contends, that ithe -@encrs 
ality of the now proposed tax, 7. «. its incidence upon all others, whe- 
ther before excluded from taxation or not, is an exception implied by 
Lord Cornwallis wk u promising immunity to zemindars. That any 
words of his Lordship raise such an implication, your Petitionezs 
respectfully deny. 

Lis Lordship’s sentiments were, your Petitioners respectfully insist, 
precisely those of his experienced colleague and successor, who scouted 
the notion that a fixed tax could possibly, ca vi termini, be elastic. . The 
Right Honorable Member but reiterates the wishes and the fallacious 
reasoning of Mr. Law.—(Supra. 14h para.) 


18, The Right Honorable framer of the Bill likened the perpetual 
Jumma tothe English land-tax. The similarity, your Petitioners contend, 
is confined to-the incidence of both taxes being upon the landlord's receipts 
from, his Jang, 


(4) 


The English Government or Parliament never undertook that she net 
necome left to the land-owner should be exclusively his, and “ee from 
State demands, to bear which other objects for direct taxation (osher than 
jand income) should be found, Such your Petitioners have contended to 


be the right construction of the Permanent Settlement. 


Among the resolutions brought forward and carried by Mr. Pitt in 
1798 for perpetuation of the land-tax and its redemption, was a provision 
« that the lands on which the tax should be redeemed should be discharg- 
ed from the tax other than such as should be imposed thereon in pro- 

portion to the annual value of the same, in common with all other property 
of the same description.” 


49. The fourth reason urged by the Right Honorable framer of the 
Bill, why Jand inegtne should not be free from taxation, is, the analogy to 
the English fand-holder. Mr. Pitt in 1798 was successful in, inducing a 
majority of the House of Commons to adopt his views, “that when a 
general assessment npon income is to take place, no distinction ought to 
he made as to the sourees from whieh that income may arise—and, that 
no fair objection could be taken by the stockholder.” Mr. Pitt’s argument, 
deprecating bad faith, was put very much in the terms of the Right 
Honorable introducer of the present measure. But the key ‘to Mr. Pitt's 
theorem would seem to be contained in the sentence, “ when it is no 
longer in the power of the stock-holder to say, I could avoid this tax by 
removing my property from the funds to landed security, .or to trade, 
every argument against including him in the assessment is withdrawn :” 
and the reservation is made, “ all that part of the publie annuities which 
have been retleemed by the nation is to be exempted from the charge of 
the tax.” 


What then is the analogy between thé construction put by Mr. Pitt 
and his supporters upon the Parliamentary exemption given to holders of 
long annuities, and the construction put by this Bill upen the covenant of 
the Permanent Settlement? Your Petitioners contend, that the two are 
ee tall dietinat and different. Your Petitioners are not under tha 


( B) 


princijle of Mr, Pitt’s doctrine, inasmuch as its very terms distingui 
it from “he doctrine of the present Bill said to be analogous. 


The fund-holder possessed his property, in its integrity, and might, at a 

time, realise its 10-10ths. s 
The zemindar before the Permanent Settlement had his rents subje 

it is true, to the prescriptive ¢ierq/: it was for him in short to supply t 
Revenue, in return for his power, his status, his means of wealth. T 
bargain of the Permanent Settlement alienated permanently from him. 
maximum ‘heraj that he could bear, and also alienated his own desp) 
and indefinite power, giving him in return for this alteration, the bene 
of permanency alone, sci/, future immunity from State demands, 
that, the land-owner had not any longer his 10-10ths to alienate; he h 
only the 1-10th (in truth less) which his bargain with the State had 1 
him : the tax“ was taken fronm-him for all time, and was a. permane! 
diminution of his property and capital ;' but then, his 1-10th left to hi 
was redeemed, it was perpetually protected and bought off from all clai 
for Revenue. 


Moreover, the construction of an exceptional exemption from existi 
charges Gr duties, does not amount (as your Petitioners contend 1 
Permanent Settlement does) to a contract never to impose duties, 

20. With regard to the practice of deducting at all from compensati 
by way of interest, given by the State for Toan to the State, 
Petitioners would refer to the judicial reasoning in the -decision- of 
Supreme Court of the United States as to the power of the Marylai 
State to tax the public creditor. The ease is quoted and observed on 
Dr. Story in his Commentaries. (Bk. III, cap. 14.) The Court h 
on general grounds, thatiso to tax the public creditor was unconstitutio: 


21.- Your Petitioners do not lengthen this petition by dwelling yj 
the grounds urged in support of the policy and expediency of insis 
upon (supposing the existence of) the strictissimum jus of including : 
Zemindar’s net income in the incidence of the income tax, Your Pet 





“€ w) 


ioners venture to doubt the poliey of the tax in ite entirety : n debate 
as tested its policy or applicability to the circumstances of this 2ountry. 
jour Petitioners, in common with all classes, feel it to be a mére exer- 
ise of power, a well-meant but arbitrary (vety possibly, mistaken )exer- 
jse-of executive power, thengh bearing the form of the decree of a deli- 
erative and quasi representative assembly, 


To represent the impoliey of excluding the zemindars of Bengal, as 
wh, from further deduction and impost fox Revenue, is simply to inipugn 
e policy of the Permanent Settlement. “Plsia has been often done; as 
‘ten have devices and expedients been proposed to elude its consequen- 
s, but hitherto in vain. 





22, Your Petitioners apipeal to your Honorable Council, to decide, 
Aicially,—1st, whether your Petitioners have’or liave_not established the 
ght and legal construction of the Permmuti¢nt Settlement fo be as they 
wein this petition contended, viz, the immunity of the zemindar from 
crease of jumma or tax upon his land income ?—And, 2nd, if so, whether 
1@ circumstance, that other classes, that other subjects are, however getie- 
lly, brought within the sphere of a new tax—or, the circumstance, that 
ie new tax is called a duty or tax on income—or, the circumstance; that 
ie machinery used and the means resorted to for cullecting and estimating 
new tax differ from that used for the jumma,—whether any or all of 
ese circumstances can, legally and rightly, alter that construction, or 
event the new tax wken imposed, in addition to the jumma, upon. the 
nd-income, from being a violation of the. Rermanent Settlement ? 


23.. It may be expected that your Petitioners-should notice the public 
tter of the Rajah of Burdwan expressing. that land-owners’ .concurrence 
the views of Government as to the liability of the proprietors under, 
e Perpetual Settlement to an Income Tax upon their rents. The Rajah’s 
ter was thought worthy of presentation to your Honorable. Conticil ; 
shongh, as’ must be. obvious to your Honorable Council, it is a mere 
pression of opinion, and-neither proves nor argues the. Halatity which it 
mits. 
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“Ag jhe opinion of an individual proprietor, your Petitioners eannot 
allow th; declaration of the Rajah of Burdwan to be of weight. lis 
example on this occasion carries with it no influence; especially seeing 
that the question under discussion is one of law and right, and not of 
feeling. 


94. Your Petitioners having, in self-defence, conscientiously and under 
asense of duty, represented their views of the proposal farther to tax the 
income derived from their Permanently-settled Estates, desire in all loyalty 
and sincerity to express their willingness {in which they believe but few 
of their brother zemindars will refuse to join) to aid in the great exigency 
which has arisen. They are most willing and anxious to have the opportus 
nity of supporting in any way that their position may fairly ena'le them i 
the carrying out those just principles which the Government desire to 
make the basis of taxation, viz. 


First. — That whatever measures are proposed, they shall at least be 
based upon perfect equality and justice to every class of the community ;” 
— and, seeond, “ That they shall be in conformity with sound financial 
and commercial policy.” 


It ix not, however, upon that willingness that they base their earnest, 
though humble demand and prayer 
that your Hon’ble Council do not 
pass the Bill described in the first 

_ paragraph o° this petition into Law 
unless and until it be ¢o altered 
and modified as to exempt the net 
annual profitscoming to your Peti- 
tioners and all others as proprietors 

_ of Permanently-settled Estates 
from taxation. 


Aud your Petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray, &. 
Signed By two hundred and Jorty-eight Land-holders, 
The 25th May 1860 
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That the only answer vonchsafed to your Petitioners, or ntiice taken 
of their Petition by or in the said Legislative Council, was, {ne speech 
by the Member for Bengal, Mr. Sconce, upon the occasion of the passing 
of the first Section of the Act by a Conimittee of the whole Council, on 
the 25th June last. 


That the Hon’ble Member relied, for support of his viow, that “the 
profits of estates comprised within the Permanent Settlement of Bengal 
were rightly brought under the Income Tax assessment,” upon the rea- 

“sons and grounds following : 


I. The terms of Regulation 1 of 1798 ga. no guarantee, that the 
proprietors of those estates should never be called upon to aid in 
relief of the future necessities of Government, by contributing accord. 
ing to their means and incomes. 


IL The revenue or jumma assessed on Uehalf of the State, was a 
charge payable absolutely to the State, inits own right, and was not, in 
any proper senso, a diminution of the rents enjoyable by Zemindars. 


HI.” Some expressions of Lord Cornwallis in‘ his minute of 
February 1790, showed, that the authors of, and original parties to, the 
Settlement held, that, at a future time, when the public necessities 
required larger revenues, the increase must be demanded from the 
wealth of the whole people, inclusive of the rents and profits from 
Permanently-settled estates, and further, that there was then no intention 
to decide for successors in the Government, or once for all, between 
direct and indirect taxation. 


IV. Regulation XIX of 1793 having provided, that no revenue at 
all should be demanded in respect of certain estates, viz. lakhiraj estates, 
that the exemption contended for by your Petitioners would lead to 
the necessary inference, thet proprietors of lakhiraj estates were 
absolutely exempted from liability to contribute to the general taxation 
of the country ; which had mot been and could not be supposed. 
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Your Vet.tioners submit, that each and all of the said reasoug and 
grounds Eve beon fully met and anticipated by the quotations and 
arguments in the Petition above recited, to the Legislative Council. 


The Pormanent Settlement, in ‘terms, limited “the public demand 
upon the lands” which was, in terms, “fixed for ever”. > 


Your Petitioners have never contended, that Any particular claga of 
persons are to be exempted ; but they have contended, that a direct 
tax.upon zemindary profits (which the jwmma is) is not to be imposed 
anew. 


The owners of Permanently-settled Estates have, almost invariably, 
other sources of income, other property than their lands, Lakhirajdare 
are, by the conditions of their grants or sunnuds, exempted from 
existing State burdens: your Petitionors humbly submit, that the 
attempted inference and reductio ad absurdum, by comparison of 
the malgoozar (land revenue payer) with the Zakharajdar, is neither 
logical nor candid but forced and fallacious. No question hes 
Yt arisen with the lakhirajdar, who isone excused and: indulged to a 
certain specified extont. ; 


Construction of tho extent (not permanency) of that excuse and in- 
dulgence, ¢. e, whether it include future or only existing imposts, surely. 
bears no analogy tothe question, whether a land tax, which was in effect 
& severe (indeed ruinous) rack-rent, can be constitutionally added 
to, after being legislatively “ fixed ‘for ever’. The purvieu of the 
Regulations in the matter of rent-free tenures (as they are called) 
is, your Petitioners submit, to deal with the, recognition and validity, 
or with repudiation. of any such claim or grant, rather than with 
construction of the grant itself. : 


The passage in ord Cornwallis’ Minute quoted by. Mr. Sconce 
is as follows : 


“The question that has been so much agitated in this country: 
whether the Zemindars and talookdars are the actual proprietors 
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of the soil or only officers of the Government, has always ¢ppeared 
o me to be very uninteresting to them; whilst their: claim to 
r certain percentage updti the rents of their lands has been admitted‘ 
md the right of Government to fix the aniount of those rents 
it ils own discretion has never been denied or “disputed. 5s 


Your Potitioners respectfully ask, whether such a passing allusion, by 
the Hon’ble author of the Settlement, to the de facto position of the 
and-owner under an Asiatic Government, (where the will of the monarch 
was the prescriptive guarantee for any and every right, and wheré the 
land was the milch cow of the State,) can outweigh the opinions and 
leclarations quoted in the 11th paragraph of their petition to the 
Legislative Council ? The opinion of Lord Cornwallis that the 
Zemindar was really a proprietor, not a mere tenant, is strongly 
snd unequivocally admitted in the very same Minute. That opinion is 
nnd was notorious. a 


With respect to any assertion, suggestion or insinuation at this day that 
the Zemindar is not proprietor of his estate, but only of that estate 
minus the State demand ; your Petitioners respectfully refer to the 14th 
paragraph of their Petition to the Legislative Council, in proof of your 
Potitioners’ counter assertion, that the yumme: is a strictly fiscal and not 
a proprietary claim. : 


Your Petitioners hore beg leave to reiterate the declaration contained 
in the 24th paragraph of their petition to the Legislative Council. 
Your Petitioners feel, that they should fail in their duty, as hereditary 
owners of valuable property, as representing one of the parties to 
a great State covenant, of which they would transmit the full benefits 
to their heirs and successors, did thoy fail to persistin maintaining 
what they are advised and believe to be, thoir right and privilege 
under that covenant, a privilege dearly bought. “hey humbly seek 
therefore from each branch of the Imperial Legislature a final construc- 
tion and disposal of this (to them and to tens of thousands yet unborn) 
most important question viz; whether a tax upon the profits of their 
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Jands, “n oxcess of what they now pay as the junuma, be, or not, co: 
sistent “wth the Permanent Settlement. The decision of Her Majesty 
Secretary of State for India has been already published and acted on 


Your humble Petitioners pray ; That the contents of this their Pei 
tion be taken into consideration by yo: 
Hon'ble House, and that your Hon’b 
House will please to come to such n 
solution thereon, or take such steps : 
respect thereto, as to your wisdom mi 
seem meet, 


And your humble Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, & 


iy; 
CONSIDERATIONS. ON THE LAND? | 
REVENUE OF INDIAD | \* 

- 


rmustaNDTye | ite great intportana’ Uh-te 
prosperity of the country, tothe stahiiity of our 
ment, the Land Revenus of 
é scientific elucidation, Itis called indiser 
minately Assessment, Revenue, Rent, T: 
nember of terms nsed to represent it, 
the confusion ‘which. exists, in the public 
the subject. When merchants’ make edonla tious : 
of the cost of growing 4 certain amount of cotton orf 
inligo, the first item which they take account of ig 
4he “land-tax.” ‘Thus Mr. Thomason, Jate Prosi- 
dent of the Madras Ohamber vf Commerce, av 
quoted by Mr. Norton, © cstimates the ctfect of tha 
“Jand-tas on the value of cotton as follows s—Tn 
® pond. numbers 5$ cowrios of land produce ono 
 eaudy of clean cotton, The land-tax in the Madura 
« district on dry land ranges from a maximtin of | : 
Rs: 3 5 5 per cawnie ty a minimum of: 
2232 
Rat T 64:2 4 B per cawaiw as an average, 
«C1f we multiply this by 54, we zet the amount of 
nd-tax borne hy every candy of cloan cotion, 
4 8.-14-7-4. ‘Lo shew the besring of this charze on 
“the vane of cotton, feb ns take the present price of 
“the article ua gold by the ryots, free from seeds, at 
“Ra. 56 por oandy, and on this the Iand-tax paid 
“ amounts to 22 per cent. TE we take the hest cotton 
“land, paying a land-tax of Rs. 3-5-5 per candy, 
“ the proportion willbe upwards of 33 per eent.” 
__ This is a fair example of the poptiar ideas regatd~* 
“dng the incidence of the Iand 4 swnent.. From it 
and similar stgtements, it would appear thatthe land 



































assessment is generally eonsiderel to be wholly a 
tex which affcete the price of agriculiural produce, 
ja. the tax upon.malt affests the price of beer, 





‘Paxes of this deseription ave borna by the consamers, 
or ultimate purchasers, of the articles produced. if 
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this were the ease with the land assessinent, if it 
raixed in proportion to its amount the price of agri- 
cultural produce in tho country, its effects, though of 
vast importance, would not be difficult to estAmate ; it 
‘would fali on the cultivators of the land only in 30 
far av they were consamers of what the land pro- 
duces. The idea, so generally entertained, that the 
Indian ryots contributed much more than their fair 
P-oportrer to the revenue of -the country, would be 
erroneous: fs cultivators, the land-tax manifestly 
would not touch them, at least not directly, for they 
would recover its amount from consumers, In an 
indirect manner, howevei, such & tax would seri- 
ously affect their interéats, ‘he cheapness with 
which a country ean supply itself with foreign 
produce is proportional to the fureign demand for 
its own produce. If the land tax raised artifi- 
cially the cost of the produce of the land, it 
manifestly would retard the demand for that pro: 
duce abroad, and, in fact, act asa protective duty in 
favour of countries where the same commodities were 
produced for export. AH imports would thus be 
paid for at a dearer rate, and {India would be exclu- 
ded from her tair share of the produce of the skill,and 
superior advantages, of other countries. Ceteris 
paribus, ® heavily taxcd country cannot produce 
as cheaply, or as profusely, as one subject to 
lighter ‘taxation. Jt is expected that the load 
of taxation, to which the Atnerican States 
muat at some future time subject themselves, in 
order to liquidate the expenses of the war now 
in progress, will. seriously detract from their power 
of cheap and estensive production, and give to 
rival countries an advantage which these have not 
hitherto enjoyed. The cost of production of American 
produce must be raised, or the rate of protii lowered, 
probably both ;-and thus the productive powers 
of other countries, and the attractions of other in- 
vestments, will be relatively increased. Under our 
supposition regarding the incideice of the Indian 
land assessment, the doithestic demand for the pro- 
dude of the soil would be restricted, as well as the 
demand of foreign consumers ; population “would bo 
restrained ; cultivation. impeded ; and the growth 
of a large non-agricultural class retarded artulicially, 
by abnormally dear food. If the Indian land 
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agseeament be an element in the cost’ of production 
of agricultural produse—if. in estimating the cost of 
8 candy of cotton, or.a garce of paddy, we «re to 
inclade -the average assessment ofthe land on 
which they are produced. the question of its 
reduction becomes one of paramount importsnce. 
To reduce it, would be to lower the value of agri- 
cultural produce without any injury to the pro- 
dueere ; to stimulate population, and the exiension 
of cultivation ; and to create a ‘cesh foreign demand 
for Indian raw produce, ae exports-.of which 
would form acheap mode -f payment for all articles 
which the country would require toimport. Under 
such circumstances, the same beneficial results 
might bo expected to follow the reduction of 
the land assessment in India, as have ensued in 
England from the abolition of the corn duties; 
production and wealth would increase ; the burden 
ef taxation would ®& lightened ; and, as in England, 
even the owners. of the land would ultimately share: 
in the general prosperity, 

The Government of India is, however, sometimes , 
called the sole dandlord of the country, and the return 
which a landlord obtains for the use of his land, is - 
termed by us, reat. Phe ryots cf India’ hire land‘ 
from the Government for a yearly payment, much ia 
the same way as an Iinglish farmer takes a lease of 
a farm, for a shorter Or longer term, from his land- 
Jord. Let us sseame fora moment, that the Indian 
ryot and the English farmer are similarly cirenm- 
stanced ; that both pay rent to the proprietors of the 
soil. There is no better established principle in tho 
science of Political Eoonomy, than that rent (the rent 
that an Wnglish farmer pays for bis land) dues not 
enter into the cost of the preduce of theland. The 
wheat that is grown on the carse of Gowrie, aud 
that produced on the bog of Allen, do not.sell at dif- 
ferent prices, because the rent of the. former Jand 
may be £3, and the latter 38. per acre. Wo 
could draw no couclasions of any value as to tho 
coat of producing wheat at. home, by taking the 
average of the above two rents, and endenvour- 
ing therefzom to infer the bearing of the charge on 
the value of wheat; nor could we infer, a9 Mr. 
Thompson does of Indian cotton, that the lower rent 
bore one proportion to tho produce of the land, and 
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the higher rent another, anda greater, proportion, 
The rent of the land in any locality does not affect 
in any degree the prico of wheat : the reverse is, in- 
deed, the case—it is the price of wheat which affects 
the rent of the land. 

In onder to understand the position of the 
Indian ryot, under onr supposition of the similarity 
of his covdition to that of the English farmer, 
Yet us take a country, say England; Jet us 
assume that it contains ten different qualities of 
soil, which a facmer can obtain at rents va ime 
from one pond to ten pounds per acre; and 
let ng suppose that it also contains a certain amount 
of valueless waste. What is it that gives to these 
eleven different coils, their different values? Mani- 
festly, cateris parivus, their varying degrees of ferti- 
lity. The farmer derives equal profit from the enltiva- 
tion of any one of them. If fora while, one quality were 
more profitable than another, ai increased demarl 
for it would spring up; its rent-would riso ; and 
it would take rank in ahi er class. If on the other 
hand, any soil hecame less than normally profitablo, 
it would be abandoned, and the demand for it would 
diminish, ontil its owner would be compelled to offer 
it atareduced rent, and it would then subside into 
alower class. Land is thus simply an instrament 
of production of varying efficiency, and ia proportion 
to its efliciency is the rent, of price, that is paid for 
it. Rent simply equaliaes the pre‘fits, derived from 
the cultivation of the land. Nor is rent any burden 
on those who pay it. ‘Lhe hire of labourers, horses, 
or steam-engines, is no burden on the railway con~ 
tractor. Te selects whichever is most economical, 
or provably uses nll three, in varying proportions. 
{n like manner the farmer selects his land, avd when, 
ag is usually the case, all the land is monopolized, 
he pays to the proprietors thereof an equivicnt for 
the use of it, which is determinedd by the price of 
agricultural produce, and the fertility of the land 
he selects for his operations. Hf-he chooses waste 
land, he pays nothing, ay its cultivation barely re- 
wards him for his Iabour and capital. If he selects 
any of the other qualities, which pass by unappre~ 
ciable differences into cach other, he pays whatever 
gun he can mako, over and above the gveragé normal 
profits of his,oceupation, “ Rent, in short,” writes 
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Mr. J. S. Mill, “ merely. equalizes the profits of 
“ different farmin: capitals, by enabling the land- 
“Tord to appropriate all extra gains occasioned by 
“ superiority of natural advantages. If all land= 
“lords were unanimously to forego their rent, they 
“would but transfer it to the farmers, “without 
“benefiting the consumers, for the existing price 
“of corn would still be an indispensable ‘condi-- 
“tion of the production of part of the existing. 
“supply, and a part conld not obtain. that price 
* unless the whole obtained it. Rent, therefore un- 
“ Tors artificially increased by restrietive laws, is no‘ 
burden on the consumer: it does not raise the 
“price of corn, and is not otherwica a detriment to 
‘the public, than inasmuch as if the State had 
“ vetained it, or imposed an equivalent in the shape 
“of land-tax; it would thus have heen a fund appliea- 
“ble to general, instead of private, advantage,” 

“= We have assumed that the Indian land assessment 
was rent, or, as Mill observes, an equivalent of rent 
in tho shape ofa land-tax. If this were the case, 
its economical effects would plainly be very dif. 








" ferent from those which would obtain under our 


first supposition, that the assessment was a tar 
raising the price of agrienltnral produce, and limite 
ing both foreign and domestic eonsn mption, Lf it bo 
a tax, it is an artificial burden on the whole sountry, 
an obstraction to the tree course of internal and 
external trade, e weight which places India at a 
disadvantage compared with o:her countries in the 
race for commercial prosperity ; if on the other 
hand it be a rend, it is no barden ; it does rot affect 
the price of agricultural produce; nor in any way 
retard, oy diminish, the bome or foreign demand ; 
itis simply a sum whieh the pessessors of labour 
and capital are enabled,. withoat any injury or 
snerifice, to pay to the State for the nse of a valuable 
and necessary lastrument of production; and their 
ability to pay it, depends onthe prico they are able 
to obtain for the commodities they produce. 

Ttis manifestiy of the frst im: ortance, to determine 
under which head to place the laud revenue of India. 
Tts annucl amount js £20,000,000, e sum whieh 
must exert no small influence for good or evil, for 
prosperity or impoverishment, even throughout so 
Jarge an empire as that which contributes it, Ix this 
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yast sum, then, an artificial burden on the first 
necessaries of life, increasing the price of the poor 
mar’s food, restricting our exportations, and com- 
pelling us to pay dearly for overything we, import ? 
Or is it simply a fund, which must always exist in 
populous countries, which in other and more civilized 
lands falls to the lot ofa few private mounopolists, 
but which in India is the property of the scvereign, 
avho dispenses its revenues for the common benefit ? 
Ts it a tee falling on consumers, but crippling at 
the same time the industry of produce Or is ita 
rent, which the competition of the world for the 
produce of the land enables the owner of the land to 
obtain for it, without placigg the producers who 
contribute it, under any peculiar burden ? To 
determine this question, to settle this incideace of 
the land assessment of India, and investigate ita 
economical effects, is the object of these “ Cunsidera- 

tions.” . 


il. 


Tue principle of /ent bas been so fully explained 
by Ricardo anit subsequent economists, that wo 
mast here presume a general acquaintance with it, 
Isis strictly true as regards farmers’ rents, such as 
those which obtain throughout the greater part uf 
the United Kingdom. ° Geteris paribus, all iavest- 
ments of capital in a country, must yield the samo 
rate of profit. There are incidental circumstances 
which infnence the rate of profit in different eccu- 

ations, but abstracting these, all must be equally 
profitable. J£ one enjoyed a temporary advantage, 
there would be a pressure of capital to it, which 
would soon reduce the extraordinary profit to its 
normal proportions. ‘Thus the agriculturatiss must 
make a rate of profit on his capital, equivalent to 
that made by the merchant or the manufacturer ; 
and vice versa. The landlord accordingly cannot 
gain.any unfair advantage over the farmer, nor can 
the latter profit in any wise at the expense of the 
former. If agricultural produce rises im price, the 
landowner has all the advantage of the intrease ; if 
on the other hand produce fails in price, he has 
equally to sustain all the loss. 

‘Incountries, however, where capitalist farmers do 
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not exist, where the land is cultivated by peasants 
who work on their own account, and derive their 
subsistence directly from the soil the till, Ricaréo’s 
theory cf rent is aot ofsach clear application. Such 
countries offer fewer facilities for the transference of 
capital, from one ocenpation to another. “In the 
wide sense every one is a capitalist, in so far as he 
possesses physical strength und intelligence to use 
it. If, then, acoantry be so cireumstanced that- 
the altornative of the eapitalist is to let his capital lie 
waste, or else to employ it on the land, and if the 
land be in the possession of others, a rent which 
would leave the cultivators barely a subsistence, 
might be extracted from them, provided the land- | 
owners combined to extort it. Land, under such; 
circumstances, would be an. essential to existence = 
and any sum would be paid for the use of it, whicl 
would Jeave existence possible to the payors, Ifon 
the ocher hand the landowners were too numerous t« 
combine, the rent .would depend on the proportion 
the whole population bore tothe area of land. As 
population increased, competition would raise rents, 
till their ultimate limit would be such a proportion 
of the produce of cach man’s labour, as would leave 
him a bare subsistence for himself. 

The famous cottier syste of Ireland, eventuated 
20 years ago in this condition; and Irish landlords 
derived rents from their estates far in excess of those 
obtained in the s‘ster countries. The mass of tho 
people, however, were steeped in poverty, and 
were subsequently swept off the face of the coun- 
try by disease and emigration, till a population 
of nine millions was reduced to 5$ millions in the 
course of a few years. Even to this economical 
condition, however, Ricardo’s theory of-rent is more 
applicable than is at first apparent, As the capi- 
talist farmer first alluded #0, will gradually with- 
draw his capital from ayriculture should that 
écoupation become less than normally protitable, so 
will the peasant farmer, whose capital consists prin- 
cipally of his strength and intelligence, ultimately 
transter these to other countries or employments, if 
they be mesnly rewarded. As the capitalist—using 
the word in its popular sense—must get the ordinary 
profit on vhe investment of his capital, or otherwise 
he will transfer it to other occupations or countrisg ; 
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so the free labourer must get a certain rate ofavages, 
otherwise he will also change his locality or oeenpa- 
tiog. Oapital, however, is more mobile than Jaboar, 
anil adjusts itself more quickly to the demand for it. 
Lahour, even in highly civilized countries with good 
commmmications, is much more sluggish and less 
amenable to change, Still, times do occur when eapital 
hecomes redundant, when profits fall, and when in- 

“vestments are recklessly made. and distress and rnin 
ensue. Similarly there are periods when labour ho- 
comes abundant; when fh ihe competition wages fall; 
when men find it diffealt to earn a subsistence, and 
either die or abandon their country. Times do come 
when the retnrn yielded by the land to enpital as well 
ag to labour, becomes too small toinduce farther invest~ 
ments, and capital like labour is transferred to other 
employments. 

Some of the greatest changes recorded in history 
are duc to these adjustments. Money panics, 
transference of capital from one eountry to another, 
barbarous inroads, an modern emigrations, are 
all due to men trying to muke the most of 
their capital, their intelligence and. their strength. In 

‘highly eivilized countrics, the similarity in these re- 
“spects between the capitaliet and the mere labourer, 
becomes very striking. In such countries, there is 
a large amount of Aoating capital, ready for imme- 
diate investment in the most profitable venture that 
offers, The quantity of capital thes offering for in- ” 
voatment, regulates the vate of interest on the whole 
capital of the country, Similarly, there exists in 
such countries a large qnantity of floating Jajour, 
and the amount of is offering for employment, regn- 
lates the wages of Inhour in general. ‘Chis strong 
resemblance, if not identity, between the law which 
governs the investmeat of eapital, and that in obedi- 
ence to which the mere Brbourer seeks the best wages 
he can obtain, will be found ot the greatest import- 
ance in the following investigations. In proportion 
as this analogy exists hetween labor and accu- 
niulated labor, will ihe Ricardian theory of rent 
he applicable to countries, in which the soil is 
held and cultivated by peasants principally with 
their own Jabour, who thus derive directly from the 
land an equivalent for their exertions, aud for any 
small additional capital they may expend npon it. 
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We have seen that the rents paid Dy capitalis’ 
who choose the land for the investment of th 
eapital, are not an clement in the cost of produc- 
tion, It bas been questioned whether peasant 
rents enter into the cost of agricultural produce. 
Mill scems to think they may (Book iii. chapter vi j; 
yetitis dificult to understand the grounds of his 
opinion. * The peasant must labor," he states, “ till he 
produces sufficient food for hiruselfand family, where~ 
withal to purchase the nece ¢ is compelled to 
buy, and to provide for But is not the 
gopitalins farmer in precis 
——has he not to provide fur the payment of his labour- 
ova, the wear aad tear and renewal of his stock, and 
for his rent? THe has also to obtain the nermal protit 
on his capital, an item which tue peasant producer is 
able to neglect only because the capital he em- 
ploys is so trifling, compared with the return due to 
his individual labour, The few and simple imple- 
mentshe uses aveof little valve. Still he must’ and 
does provide for their renewal. Both the farmer 
and peasant are capitalists, only in a different degres. 
Both act in the long run in obedience to the same 
law, which reyuires thatiman should seck to turn his 
possessions whatever they may be to the most pro- 
fitable account. : 

It seems difficult, then, to shew good cause for plac- 
ing peasant rents and farmers’ rents, in essentially dif- 
ferent categories as regards cost of productivn. The 
peasant producer is often enabled to pay a higher rent 
than the capitalist, because he will frequently rest 
sutistied with siroply the wages ofhis labour. He has 
indeed individually little capital on which to require 
profit. Onthe peasant system, land is cultivated, 
speaking popalarly, with little- expenditure of capi- 
tal, with present Jabor rather than with accumulated 
jabor. When land is cultivated by cupitalists, rent 
consists of the whole produce, minus the sum of the 
wages of labour and the profits and renewal of capi- 
tal expended. When it is cultivated by peasants, 
rent consists of the whole produce, minus the wages 
of the cultivators, and very little else. And since 
the peasant must, in the long run, get the normal 
equivalent for his exertions ; in the same manner, 
that the capitalist must get the normal profit on 
his capital, and sinco the land cultivated on both 
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systems ia of, varying fertility and consequently 
affords rent, there seems no suffcient reason for 
excluding peasant rents so completely from the ap+ 
plication of Ricardo’s law. - 
It may, however, be granted, that in countries 
under peasant cultivation, the law is more sluggishly 
‘ sonformed to; principally hecause there are few 
opportunities for changing either the cmployments 
-of labour or capital. But ifa country like England, 
abounding in 9 general demand for lsbour, and with 
colonies tempting itsiulmbitants to emigrate, ware 
cultivated by peasant torants, there sooms no good 
reason to maintain that Ricardo’s theory would not 
apply equally to the rents those peasants would pay, 
as tothe rents paid by tho capitalist farmers whi 
now for the most part cultivate the soil. If, then, 
the producer be freo; if there be abundance of waste 
lend which he can oceupy, and a fair denfand for agri- 
cultural produce, and if the rents paid to the owncr 
of th8 land be the voluntary offers of the competitors 
for its possession, such rents are simply the indices 
of ® differential advantage, and do not enter inte 
cost of produetion, They du not affect the value of 
the produce of the land, or placo those who pay 
them in a disadvantageous position, compared with 
other producers. They constitute the equivalent 
which the ruliug price of agricultural produce 
enables the cultivators of the soil to gay for the yse 
of it. The fund thus derived, is a contribbition tron: 
the united labours of the whole community, without 
being @ peculiar burden on any class, and would, 
therefore, if we were framing a model political ays~ 
tem, be assigned to the State to be administered for 
the cofimon benefit of the whole nation, The re- 
marks that. follow will. it is hoped; contain some * 
suggestions for ascertaining how far the land revenue 
of India, approximates to such a fund. 





II. 4 
Tux land tenures of India are various. It is 
consequently necessary to select one for considera- 
tion, The following remarks will more pértiewlarly 
refer tothe Ryotwari tenare, as we find it exempli- 
fied in the Presidency of Madras. This is selected 
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greater portion of the land of India is manifestly 

sending ; and secondly, because the information eou- 

verning it is more full, certain, and satisfactory than 

that referging to other systems, The leading prin- 

ciples of the ryotwarri tenure are, according to! 
Bouriillion, ‘a soparate permanent assessment for 

each minute subdivision of land, fixed hy Gavern- 

mont officials to be paid when the field is cultivated, 

and not when it is not cultivated, with certain ex— 
emptions and certain additions.” A certain portion of 
the produce las been fixed wpon as an equitable pro- 

portion forthe Sircar, and this has been converted into 

moucy at certain fixed rates, which however are not 
recognized as permanent, Myery one why has read 
Mr. Dykes “ Salem,” or who is conversant with 

Mr. Norton’s political works, must be aware how 
minute, irritating, and obstructive, was the med~ 
dling with the cultivators, under the ryotwari sys 
tem in Madras. Unfortunately prices fell consider- 
ably from the commutation rates that had been 
adopted, and the assessment hecame a greater bur~ 
den on the ryots than was ever contemplated by 
those who made the settlement. ‘“ Orack collectors” 
however, and active Tahsildars, were naturally loatit 
to report the revonues of their districts or taluka on 
the decline, and energetic means wore often taken 
to force cultivation, A ryot could not regulate his 
holding as he pleased. Tosurrender land, to reduce 

the area under celtivation, was always an invidious 

proceeding, Bad land could not be surrendered, 
withont ut the same time giving up a portion 
of good land. Restrictions were placed on the 
ryots moving from place to place ; leases, or 
pottahs, had to be taken out every year; and 

tho frequent interference with the cultivators . which 
was practised, together with the usual effects of a 

heavy assessment, prevented the extension of cultiva- 

tion which was naturally due to the large increase 

of population in the ryotwarri districts of Madras, 

during the first half ef the present century. 

The measures thus adopted to force cultiva- 
tion, were not however necessarily # part of the 
ryotwari system, any more than protective duties 
are necessarily o consequence of commercial inter- 
course. Nome time since we arrived at the soand con- 
clusion, that freedom is the life of commeree. - It re- 
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(ire a longer perind to convinge -us, that the same 
‘may be predicated with equal trnth of the cultivation 
sof the land, which is the basis of all commerce, 
‘This opinion has now been promoted into.a maxim, 
and of Iste years all our most important mea- 
sures regarding the tenure of land in India, have 
beon dictated by it. Thereis now no artificial forcing 
of cultivation. “The ryot may regulate his holding 
~us he likes, and add to or diminish it, by any qaanti- 
ty or quality of land he chooses, subject to’ the pay- 
ment of the agsessment du the portion he retains. 
Tf he pleases, he can even give it up altogether, and 
emigrate, He is not required to take out a new 
lease every year; unless be specially apply fur a 
fresh pottah, his old one remains in fores, “He can 
thus reduce the interference of the Government offi- 
cer to a very small minimum, and will soon pro- 
tmbly have as little to complain of, in this respect, 
4S 8 peasant farmer in England. 4 
In a ryotwari district of the Mudras Presidency, 
the soil is divided into a variety of classes, to each 
of which © different rate of assessmont is affixed. 
The number of these rates varies considerably. 
‘In 8 single taluk of the collectorate of ‘Ian- 
jore for instance, they number over two thousand, 
while in the talnks of other districts, ax Arcot or 
Canara, there may be only twenty or thirty rates, 
The - rates of assessment are all based on one- 
third of the produce, valued is money at the 
commutation prices. They consequently _repre- 
sent the comparative fertility of the” differont 
. classes of soil. ‘The three great divisions of the soil 
ure wet, garden, and dry soils, and these are assessed 
in the order we hare placed them ; the wet paying 
the highest, and the dry the lowest, assessment, In 
these great divisions there are ndmerous subdivi- 
sions, assessed at rates varying from between thirty 
and forty rupees to a few annas, and occasionally 
a. few pice, per acre, The assessment for nunjah 
(wet) land frequently amounts to ten, fifteen, and 
sometimes to twenty, and thirty, rupees. Its general 
rate would perhaps be about four or five rupees, The 
average rate for garden land would fall probably 
between two and three rupees, and that for dry land 
between one and two, but the fluctuations in the rates 
of all three divisions, are yery great. 
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With respect to a ryotwari collectorate, we may 
briefly.quote Mr, Norton, and deserilse it'as having an 
average area of 7000 square miles, and a population 
of 1,100,000 ; as being divided into fourteen or sixteen 
taluks, which contain from 200 to 500 villages 
spread over an- area of from 300 to 1000 square 
miles, and each village as containing from 500 to 
2000 fields. Now, keeping in mind the improvements 
that have been made in the ryotwarri tenure of late. 
years, wo bave here an arrangement of the land 
approximating more closely, than is at first sight 
apparent, to the sysiem obtaining . at home. 
Granted there is but one laudiord, still be exercises 
his right with modoration. The Indian ryot oan 
select any land he plea wet land, garden land, * 
of their various subdivisions. He has perhaps one : 
hundred different qualities to choose from ; if he find : 
any part, or the whole, of his holding unprofitable, : 
orif be think some other description of land would: 
givo a better return to bis exertions or his capital,} 
he has simply to apply tor it, and speaking gener- 
ally there ‘jis iand to dq had on application, 

’ Ifthe determine at the commencement of the season 
to keep his holding unaltered, he is spared the visits 
ofthe Government officer, and can carry on his culti- 
vation without interference ; if he prefer working 
on railways, public works, or émigrating, there 
are ample opportunities for his domg so ; and 
there is besides a-consideralle demand, now-a-days, 
for hig labour amongst other rich and well-to-do 
ryots. Thus he is perfectly unfettered. He can 
cither work onhis own account on the Jand, if he 
has a little capital to commence with, or he can’ 
work on hire for other. people. Guided py the 
natural desire for acquisition; he invests his labour 
in what to-him appeurs the mest profitable manner, 
and acts in obedience to tho. same law as the 
capitalist seeking investment for his capital. 

With respect to the assessment of the land, thoagh 
it is fixed by Goverment in the first instance, this fact 
lessens the similarity of position between the Eng- 
lish and thp Indian farmer, only in proportion’ as 
Governmeat has failed to fix the amount at the fair 
value of the land. In England, there are also vari- 
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on its: fertility. Now in India the assessment of the 
land, though fized by Government, has becn also deter- 
inived uscording to the varying fertility of the several 
chissex into which the soil is divided. Competition 
is decidedly @ more etiicacious mode than the most 
enlightened investigation, for settling the true value 
of anything. The value of a thing is what it will 
fetch in hange ; and this is continually varying, 
Suill the valuation of the land of a Jarge country by 
(iovernment directly, is noé necessarily unjust or in- 
accurate because itis arbitrary. If the whole land 
of Bugland were assessed by the Govermnent, and 
divided jato various elisses to whieh suitable rents 
were affixed, andif it were then offered to farmers at 
the rates thus settled, very little chango would ensue 
in the tenure of land, assaming that the valuation 
had been equitably m ff, to reverse the suppo- 
sition, the cultivated land of India were thrown 
cpen to the competition of the ryots by the Goyorn- 
ment, and if we assume that the presont assessment 
fairly represents the ‘value of the land, no change 
would ensue in its distribution. The rents offered 
hy competition woul not differ from the assessment ; 
beewase cach would represent the fair equivalent for 
tho producing powers of the soil, 

Wnglish rents, and ryotwari assessment, then, 
larc fixed on the same” principle, viz., the effi- 
‘cleney of the soil as = producing instramont, 
and though the two may net conform with 
eyual exactness to this principle, thore exists 
no sufficient discrepaney to compel our regarding 
them from essentially dierent poiuts of view. The 
.ereat difference betwen rent and assessment is, that 
the pvints between which they cannot fall, and 
‘above which they cannot rise, are sct wider apart. 
Rents eannot long encroach on the capital of the. 
rent payers. Onee they acquire this tendency, 
they receive an immediate check by the withdrawal 
of capital from agriculture. Neither can rents rise 
#9 as to place farmers in a bettor-position than other 
capitalists, for these, by embarking their capital in 
agriculture, would soon reduce that occugation to its 
normally profitable condition. The linits of the 
ryotwari assessment are much wider. It can be 
arbitrarily raised until its oppressive amount may 
cause the d-population of th: country, or it may be 
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reduced at tho will of the imposot, and even abolished 
altogether. Butas the Government of India eyi- 
dently desires that the land assessment -should fot 
unduly exeeed the fair value of the land, the differ- 
encé alinded to between it and rent is at least now- 
a-days to a great oxtent theoretical, 

As a farther proof of the great similarity 
betweon Hoglish renta and Tyotwarri assessment, 
it is worth observing, that any irregularity 
in the Intter has a strong tendency to self-ad- 
justment. When the land“ of a district is divided 
into mamerous classes, and variously assessed, it 
is plain that those portions which by chance or other- 
wise have been lightly assessed, will constitute a pro- 
perty to-their ocoupiers. The advantage thus gained 
by soma fortunate individuals, may enrich them, 
buteannot be said to injare others; and tho com-: 
parative. value of the various claases of Innd is thus 
ulthmately equalized, with benefit perhaps to a few, 
but without material injury to any, of the cultivators. 
In former articles we have. endeavoured to prove 
that labour and capital até’subject to the same 
economical laws, “and that consequently peasant 
rents and capitalist rents, may be placed in the same 
category. In the present article we have made use 
of tho,conclusion thus established, to compare the 
ryotwari assessment inIndia with the rent paid by 
English farmers for their land, and to show that, 
assuming the former tobe equitably fixed by Govern- 
ment, as the latter are by competition, according to the 
value of the land, they are both ‘determined by the 
same principle, and may so far bé subjected to the 
sanie course of reasoning, 


Iv. 


IN comparing the ryotwari land assessment with 
the rents paid by farmers in England, we assumed 
that the formor, like the latter, represented the tru 
value, in exchange, ofthe land ‘to the cultivator. 
If the land of any ryotwari district were thrown 
open to thee competition of the ryots, if offers for 
the ¥arious" holdings in a falook were received by 

. the colleator, gnd the assessment thereon based on 
these offers, for a certain period—our assumption’ 
would approach as nearly 60 the true state of the 
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ease in India as it docsin England, and the analogy 
between the two systems would stand in need of 
littie explanation. The ryotwari assessment, how- 
ever, is arbitrarily fixed, and it is perhaps on this 
account that itis go frequently called a tax. We 
‘have already pointed out the vast importance of 
determining whether it really be a rent ora tax. To 
assert thatitis wholly a tax, is equivalentto stating 
that the Iand has no value in exchange at all; thatin 
common parlance itisnot worthanythi 7, and thatthe 
sum ubtained for it by the Soveretgn,4* tin arbitrary 
exaction from the people. ty ib might and would 
‘havc, just as the air we breathe has that quality; but 
it could not be said to possess value, unless it would 
jfeteh something in exchange. No one will pay any- 
thing fora mouthful of air, because he can get as 
much of it as he pleases, for nothing; but if it were 
in the power of a Covornment to monopolize tho air, 
people would give for such an essential to life, my 
sum demanded within their ability of payment, 
To maintain on the other hand that the land aasess~ 
ment is purely rovt, is equivalent to holding that it 
represents a sam not exceeding the truc value of the 
land to the cultivators, and that the much abused 
Indian Government only charges a fair price, per- 
haps a low price, for the use of the land of the 
jcountry; « sum in fact which the cultivators are 
“just as able and willing to pay, as shopkeepers are 
, able and willing to pay the rent of their shops. 

Tho following question then, now offers for solu- 
tion: Is the ryotwari land assessment of India 
arent or a tax? ‘Fhe case is put by Mill as 
follows :--'‘ It is at once evident, that rent is the 
* effect of a monopoly, though this monopoly is a 
“natural one, which may be regulated, which may 
“even be held in trust for the community 
“genorally, but which cannot be prevented from 
“existing. The reason why Jandowners are able to 

‘« requiro rent for their land is, that it is a commodity 
© that many want and which Noone can obtain bot 
“from them. Ifell the land of the country belonged 
* to one person, he could fix the rent at his pleasure. 
“ The whole. people would be dependant “on hig-will 
“for tha necessaries of life, and he might make | 
“ what conditions ho chose. This is the actual state 
of things in those Oriental kingdoms in which 
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‘the Inod is considered the property of the State., 
* Rent is then confounded with taxation, and the! 
“ deapot may exact the utmost which the unfor- 
“ tunate cultivators haye to give.” India is one of 
the Oriental kingdoma alluded to hy the great econo- 
inist, and in it rent is confounded with taxation.” 
Even in the rudest agrdeuliaral community, rent 
must exist; no matter in what profuse abuadance 
land may be obtained there will always be a portion- 
enjoying somenataral superiority of fertility, or situa- 
tion, which will render it a pecnliar object of desire, 
and enable its owner to derive peculiar advantages 
froni its possession. India is an agricultural country, 
and a populous one, "The ryotwari districts in parti-~ 
vular ara yery thickly imbabited, and frequently, 
even with their extensive wastes, containa preater 
population per aere than Kngland. In such a country 
rent must exist, but as the oquivalent paid for the 
use of the land has been fixed arbitrarily by the 
Sovereigu, ond is not the frec-will offering of the 
cultivators, the difficuliy is to detemaine bow much 
is due to the Royal will, aud how much would be 
the volantary contributions of the people, if they 
were consulted on the sabject. Ln short, in Indie, 
\‘rent is confounded with taxation,” and we want 
@ principle to separate them. Ina former acticle in 
has been said that rent varies with the fertility of the 
soil, This statement. indeed. will be vegarded as a 
truism by most seople, though few give sutlicient 
thought to the subject, te Percoive the important 
Consequences involved in so palpable a fuct. Fol- 
lowing it out to its natnral couxeqnences, We svon 
find that there wust he some land, which on aceount 
of its low degre of fertility pays ao rent. 13 by no 
means follows, however, that this land will not be 
cenltivated, Lt will suié ¢l capitalist to cultivate 
it, if hecan derive from ii a fair return to his capital. 
It is no benoti¢ to him to puy rent: he pays it because 
he cannot otherwise obtain the use of the land he 
desires to cultivate: -But as a tradesman sometimes 
tinds it to his advantage to avoid paying shop-reut 
by selling bis warcs in the open air, so a farmer may 
prefer yaldeless soil for hig operations, and thus also 
escape the necessity of paying anything for it. Unless 
however he get the usual profits on his capital, he will 
not embark itin the manner supposed. He is generally 
2 
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led, indeed, to cultivate very poor land by the hope 
of obtaining something more than the usual returns 
from it; but these if they exist, the competition of 
other farmers ultimately enubles the landowner tv 
exact from his enterprising. tonant. If, on the other 
hand, the farmer be deceived in his expectations, ho 
will soon withdraw his capital and attention from the 
unprofitable investmont. Land, however, from which 
Ahe capitalist farmer can Only derive his fair rate of 


profit, and for which consequently he will not pay ° 


any rent, may nevertheless enable a peasant pro- 
ducer to pay rent. Asa general rule, the latter seeks 
rather aietarn for the labour of himself and his family, 
than for any’capital ho may invest in his land. His 
capital, compared with the produco he raisea, is of 
Jittle amount ; still he is guided by tha same principle 
as his more oxtensive fellow-producer. He will not 
cultivate land which does not give him the usual 
return for the labour he expends upon it, but he wil 
cultivate the poorest land that will yield him this re- 
turn, In every country tben, there is some land which 
barely retarns to its cultivators the protits due to their 
labour or their capital, and which consequently does 
not enable them to pay any rent to its owners. Lt does 
not necessarily follow, that this land should be of 


a bad description. Its quality will depend upon the. 


demand for agricultural produce in the country. If 
this demand be great, or the price of food high, poor 
lands will be cultivated, and vice ~ersa. Rent ina 
country varies from nif to a fluctuating maximum. 
The best lands are first taken under cultivation, and 
tillage then descends toinferior soils, until, if there be 
a great demand for food, the bleak mouutain side or 


the barren sea shore is brought into subjection by - 


the energies of man, and made to yiefa a profitable 


return: to his industry, The worst land under cul-. 


tivation in point of fertility and situation, the most 
inconveniently located and the lowest quality of soil re- 
sorted to, affords no rent, and every other quality pays 
a rent proportionate to the advantages it possesses as 
2% productive and profitable agent. 
In endeavouring to apply this part of Ricardo’s 
~theory to the ryotwari revenue, weare | met 
at once by the cardinal difficulty, that every 
ryot pays Government for the land he culti- 
vates, that all land pays assessment. We are practi- 
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cally correct in stating, that no land can be had with- 
but some payment to the landowner. For every acre 
that the ryot cultivates, he is subjected to a certain 
liability to the Government. We want then to dis. 
cover how much of that liability he would voluntarily 
todertake, and how much is imposed on him by 
Superior authority. We hare seen in a former article 
that the comparative immobility of the labour and 
capital of peasant producersis the chief, ifnotthe only,, 
reason why they are sometimes compelled to submit 
temporarily to greater sacrifices than the large capi- 
talists. The peasant clings more tenaciously to the 
fow acres of Jand with which all his labours and 
interests haye boen associated for years, than the 
extensive farmer does to tha large fields, which he 
regards much in the same light as his horses and hig 
implements, Tho small variety of occupations, 
other than those connected with the land, in 
agricultural districts, is at once a cause and a 
Consequence of this immobility, As, however, 
the “difference in the above respect, between 
the small and the large capitalist, is purely 
one of degree, we may assimilate the two b: 
taking the former within a narrow district, and the 
latter over an extensive area, We might assumo, for 
instance, that the capital (including thg labour) of 
the peasant is as mobile within a square mile, as 
that of his more wealthy neighbour is within ton or 
twenty square miles. ‘Thus the temptation which 
would induce a peasant, cultivating on his own ace 
count, to loave his parish, might be sufficient to cause 
& capitalist to emigrate to a new country, The bar- 
riers which restrict. the Capitalist's operations are 
wider than those which contine the peasant’ indus. 
try ; but they are the same in essence. Itig al. 
together an error to Suppose that the capitalist is, 
always so free an agont, that on the least reduction 
of his profits he can alter his plans or change his 
cecupation. Evyon capitalist farmers will sabmit to 
great privations to avoid change. In applying the 
, laws of political economy, it is necessary to make al- 
*lowanee for what may be termed moral friction, or 
*the habits. and customs, which impede their free 
operations; and this force, though acting with greater 
energy Za India than in England, exists ia beth 
countries. 
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This comparative immobility of peasant farmers 
heing a yery important consideration to our sub- 
ject, let us, in order to make full allowance for. 
it, ‘divide the whole of a ryotwari collectorate 
into imaginary portions, within the limit of which 
the objection of the ryots to change their holdings, 
may be assumed to be inappreciable, To sim- 
plify matters, let ug suppose the talooks of tho 
collectorates to comply ‘with these conditions, In 
a talook. there are generally thirty or forty. dif- 
ferent classes of Jand, each with a different 
assessment. As then by our supposition the. ryot 
has’ no particular feeling of regard for his own 
holding more than for any othor within the limits 
specified, a slight expeotation of advantage will 
induce him to change it, or to alter it, in whatever 
way ho may think beneficial. We must also assume 
that a}l the land in the talooks is assessed accord~ 
ing to its comparative fertility, that the differences 
in the assersments of wet Jand, dry iand, and 
garden land, and their numerous’ subdivisions, re- 
present the actnal excesses of. value of the one sort 
of Innd over the other to the cultivator. That this 
should be the case has evidently boen the intention 
of Government in fixing tho assessment, and it has 
becn already mentioned, that any irregularity is 
certain of ultimate correction—by the preference 
which the fairly assessed lands ure sure to com- 
mand. If the assosament in our supposed district 
is fixed on thiy principle, if it simply “ equalizes 
the returns to diferent farming capitals,” allowing 
no ryot to haveany advantage over another by the 
possession of comparatively cheaper land, it matters 
little te-our present argument, what the ahsoluteamoun, 
of assessment may be. ‘There is 8 minimum assess- 
ment, 8 Maximum assessment, and a variety of others 
intervening, and regulated according to the various 
advantages which the soils offer to the cultivators, 
compared. with each other. Now it would not per- 
haps be a violent assumption to suppose, that in the 
talooks most of the different classes of soil existed 
if greater abundance than the demand for them,” 
Accordingly ifa strange-ryot were to arrive with, 
his family and few pairs of bullocke, he would 
look around him and select whatever quali- 
ty of land was likely in his estimation to 





the ryots in one talook are (by our supposition) 
at perfect liberty to change their lands as they 
please ; to augment, reduce, or alter their holdings 


t follows then thatthe only assessmont thatis compul- 
soryis the lowest. All the higher classed Jands are, 
relected by the Tyots at their own will and pleasure, 
and the. respective assessments are voluntarily ‘un 
dertaken. ‘The lowest assessed (and consequently 


these must all Yield returns equal at least to those 
which enn be derived from the lowest dasessed land. 
If they did not, the latter would gradually be taken 
under cultivation, and tlie better lands abandoned, 
till the equality was restored, Thus in consequence) 
of the freedom of selection accorded to tho ‘ryote, } 
and of the abundance of land-offering for cultivation, 
the returns to the varions classes of land in wryot. § 
wari district, may he retained in beautiful equili. 
brium. ‘Phe lowost assessthent within the Limits of 
migration, is the only compulsory Charge, and 
is ccnsequently a tax which evory cultivated 
acre pays, Every sum over and nbove this which 
the ryots pay 43 volontary, and consequently 
constitutes rent ; it ja simply an additional payment 
for a superior article, it is a fair quid pro quo, which 


equivalent advantage from tha Possession of the soil 
they thereby obtnin, : 
~ We have here then principle by which toy 
separate the ryotwari assessment into its two i 
elements of tax and rent, Assuming that within 
the limits of every trlook, the ryots can an 
do change their lands freely. accordi 1g as profitable 
Opportunities offer, every acre of such a district is 
- ‘taxed by an amount equal to the lowest assessment 
Per cultivated acre in the district, and every sum 
over and above this lowest assessmentisrent; a free. 
will offecing to the Government, in exchange for the 
Possession of.an adequate equivalent, 
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Tar evil consequences of ,bad -systems, like the 
evil deeds of bad men, live after them ; and though « 
systema may bealtogether reformed, and death cover + 
with ita veil of charity tho acts of mortals, the stigma ¢ 
originally attaching to an evil reputation, is equally | 
difficult to obliterate from both. Yet systems like mon’) 

run change their character, divesting themselves of ° 
the bad accidents of their nature, aud retaining ouly 
its essence. The ryotwari Jand tenure is undergos 
ing, in public estimation, the penalties for the sins of 
ita youth. Yet, in obedience to a natural law of 
development which opinion, long enlightenod, 
has ceased to obstruct, it is now free from many 
of the reproaches which were justly levelled at it in 
former years, An assessment may be either heavy 
or light, but these are relative terma, and refer mani« 
festly to the ability of the parties assessed to bear the 
burden, and to the advantagos which the assessor 
gives in return for his exactions. Thus an assessment, 
though remaining absolutely- stationary, ma; rela- 
tively altogether change its character, and from 
having been a very heavy burden, becomes light and , 
readily paid charge. One of the most important 
principles in political economy is, that the produce 
of the soil is only to be obtained by an expenditure 
of labour and capital, in a rapidly increasing propor~ 
tion. It is a quality peouliar to the land, that it 
gives au ever-decreasing return to the outlay of tho 
cultivator, Lf this were nosso ; if, as in manufactur- 
ing industry, double labour gave double produce, or 
more—the whole population of a district might be 
suppo-ted on the food raised from a single acre, ° 
Hence men are scattered abroad, te seek “ fresh fielda 
and -pastures new,” when the hard pressed land. 
gives grudgingly in retura to their increased efforta, 

A different law governs‘ manufactures.” A greater, 
quantity of these can be produced at a diminished cost, 
and such branches of industry accordingly become 
concentrated in masses, as we see them in. Man- 
‘chester and Birmingham. The two principles are anta~ 
gonistic, like so many others in nature, acting in dif- 
ferent directions, but producing a beneficial equili- 
brium. It follows, from the principlerdgarcing agri- 
cultural produce which we have stated, that the price 
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of that produce must rise as the increase of capital ¢ 
and population creates an inereased demand for 
it, and draws forth an increased supply.. The rent 
of the land js determined by the price of the prodace 
of the land, and consequently may very from a 
nominal amount to any conceivable extant, Wo 
have seen that the land assessment of India is partly 
rent and partly tax. The rent element may accord- 
ingly. vary, and as the whole remains the same, ~ 
encroach upon the tax element, or vice versa. It may 
even obliterate the tax altogether, if the necessities 
of the country should require the whole land to be 
:oultivated, but this is rather a conecivable case than 
one requiring practical consideration. We see 
now, how the ryotwari assessment, from havin; 


beenga very oppressive burden, may have developo 
into an equitable and even a liberal charge on tho 
land. ‘To illustrate this position, lot us suppose a. 
taleok settled at any particular time, say in tho year 
1800. Tho land is classified and assessed, according 
to its advantage of fertility and situation, &. Let us 
suppose it to be divided into-elasses assessed at one. 
rapee, two rupecs, three rupees, &, &e., up to ten 
rupees. Now if a number of ryuts be invited to cule 
tivate our supposed district, those plots of land, 
which by chance or otherwise had escaped fair asscas- 
maent, ‘Would be at once oceupied ; and would constitute 
to the few fortunate individuals who obtained thom, a 
property equal to the difference between their actual 
and asgeased values. The ryots would then spread 
themselves over the land, and ocoupy it according to 
their varying intelligence and expectationa of profit. , 
If some of each class—save No. 1, the lowest quality * 
~—were taken under cultivation, manifestly then the. x 
lowest class of soil cannot give a-retura to the cultis 
xator which will enable him to pay the assessment, 
and at the same time remunerate him fairly. for his 
labour and capital; otherwise it too would be culti- 
vated. No. 2 then being the lowest assessed land. 
cultivated, and just returning the wages. of labour, 
the profits of stock, and the assessment, will deter- 
mine how mueh of the assessment on the higher 
classed landa is tax, and how much rent. The tar 
element will be two rupees on every nere cultivated, 
the reat ciemeht will be the whole assessment of the 
talook, minus two rapees per cultivated acre. Now 
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if we suppose an increased demand for agricultural 
produce to spring up, this demand would be supplied, 
but: af an. inereased price. The increased price 
would, let us suppose, compel recourse topsoil No. 1, 
and accordingly give it a value which it. did not 
before possess; it would now be cultivated and ity 
assessment would determine the amount of tax and 
consequently of rent paid by the whole district. 
~ We thus see that the proportion of tax paid by a 
ryotwari district, may gradually diminish, accord- 
ing ws the demand for agricultural produce and its 
price increases. Other things remaining the same, 
increased produce can only be obtained from the 
land at an increased cost, When this increase 
of produce is domanded, soils of inferior produc- 
tiveness can be cultivated, because the small balgnce 
of produce yielded by them, over and above tha 
‘wages oflabour and profits of stock, will sell for 
nn increased sum, thus enabling the caltivators eto 
‘pay the assessment. ‘Lhus increased prosperity in 
: a country like India, eventuating in an increased 
: price of agricultural produce, teads to lighten the 
taxation which the land is subjected to, and to 
: increage the rent which the State can legitimately 
~ exact for it. 

Eexcept, however, in the extraordinary case 
already alluded to, the agricultural produée of 
a country in which no land can be had uaossessed, 
cannot escape being taxed to the extent we have 
already indicated. As the assessment of the land 
may, under the influences alluded to, gradually lose 
its character of tax in exchange for that of rent, 
x<o-a contrary effect may be prodaced Ly the owner of 
the land arbitrarily augmenting the assessment. 
When the land-owners of a country are too nu- 
merous to combine together, to extort an arbitrary 
price for their possession, the rent of the land is, 
as we have seen, regulated by the competition of 
capitaliets, or peasant cultivators, for its occupation. 
But when, as in India, the soil is the property of 
one individual, ho can raise its rent according to 
‘his plegsure. If we suppose the land assessment 
of an Indian district increased, the clemtat of tax 
contained in the assessment would also be in- 
ereased, Ifthe lowest assessment, and’ consequently 
the tax element, had becn four annas per acre, 
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and the augmentation 25 per cerit; the tax element 
would still be the gross amount of the lowest 
assessment for every acre cultivated—but that. 
lowest assessment would not necessarily be five 
aunas (four annag plus 25 per cent.) ;.it probably 
would be more, "the immediate effect of increasing 
the asseasment, would be-to throw back the margin 
of cultivation. Land which had returned barely suf- 
‘ficient to pay the wages of labour, tho profite of 
stock, and an agseesment of four annas, would not 
now be cultivated, and so of the highest assersed 
classes, A cultivator who formerly devoted all hig 
labour to four acres assessed at 16 rupees, would 
now perhaps occupy himself with only three acres 
Assessed @t 15 rupees. ‘The additional Inbour thus 
exponded on his reduced farm, would give him an 
additional, but not & proportional, return, ‘Ihe sup- 
ply of produce would fall off, but as no change’ is 
‘supposed to take place in the demand for it, the price 


would rise, ti}! the necessary supply was brought to, 
market. This quantity would probably be some. | 


what Jess than was required ‘at the cheaper rate, 
but equilibrium would ultimately be re-established; 
and cultivation would extend down to that land 
which would return the wazes of. labour, the profits 
of stock, and an assessmént of five annas per acre, 
Noland returning less than this, would be cultivated ; 
and lants giving larger return would be cultivated 
in proportion to th- superior advantages, all things 
considered, to be derived from their occupation... So 
tong, however, as different classes of land were cul~ 
tivated, so long would an element of rent exist in 
the assessment. Only under the. supposition of the 
lowest assessed land being cultivated_to’ tie excln- 
sion of all the rest, would the total of the assessment 
enstitate tax; and only on the supposition that the 
necessities of the country required the whole land 
to be cultivated would the taxed element disappear, 
and the entire assessment merge into a rent, . 

A considerable tiie must of course intervene, be- 
ford tho adjustment we have just alluded to would 


take place, and meantime much loss of capital and | 
probably of life might be sustained. A series of * 
ad seasons, or a sudden fall in the prices of'farm ; 


‘ produce, produces similar disastrous effects at home, 
ut aroun of good seasons after an interyul compen 
‘ : 4 
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sates for the former misfortune, and rents ultimatel ly 
- adjust themsolves to the reduced prices if these prove 
to be permanent. Where, as in India, self-adjusting 
forces are not allowed such freedom, of action, 
ithe. balance is . differently equilibrated ; the tenant 
cannot compensate himself as in England at the ex- 
pense of the landowner. He must, however, get the 
fair return for hie labour and capital, and this he 
will seek to do by limiting the extent of hia holding, 
and concentrating his industry on a diminished area. 
To illustrate this, let us suppose, what may often be 
case, thet one acre of irrigated land yields as much 
produce, and requires as much labour to cultivate, 
as five acres unirrigated ; the assessment being one 
rupee per acre on dry land, and the cost of irrigat- 
ing, four rupees per acre. Under these circumstances, 
it is a matter of indifference to the cultivator, whe- 
ther he cultivates five dry acres or one irrigated.acre. 
Bat if the assessment be arbitrarily doubled, itebex.. 
comes his manifest interest to cujtivate one are at 
& ost of two rupeds assessment, and four rapees 
irrigation charge (total six rupees), in prefer- 
ence to continuing to cultivate five dry acres, 
assessed at ten rupees, which only yield him fhe same 
return, Wo have taken here an extreme case, and 
asyumed that no charge is made for turnipg dry 
into. irrigated land; but the principle holds 
good under all circumstances, that a general increase 
of assessment acts as a protective duty, so to speak, 
in favour of agricultural labour and capital, With 
8 certain amount of labour and capital, ten eres 
may yield sufficient produce, ‘over and above the 
waxes of labour, and profits of gtock, to enable the 
cultivator to pny an assessment of ten rupees. If 
the assessment be increased to rupees fifteen, he 
will. manifestly be obliged, if he continues his eulte- 
vation as before, to sacrifice five rupees out‘of his 
wages or profits. Butas ferevery acre of land he 
surrenders, he now saves a rupee and a half, and also 
the labour or capital expended un: the sore, both of 
which are available fog: réndering the remaining 
{ partof his land more prodgetive,-self interest will 
manifestly induce him to diatinish the extent of his 
cultivation, and to concentrate big indastry and . 
capital on a smaller area: -neither the labour nor 
capital thus re-distributed, will give the old return 
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of produes; prices will consequently rige, and the 
vultivator will ultimately be. indemnified for the! 
increased assessment at the expense of the conqu., 
mera of the produce, or in other words,.of the people 
atlarge. * 

Te is of course conceivable that an oppressive | 
landowner might so increase the assessment, ag to ! 
oneroach on the wages and profits ef the cultivator, 
In doing this, however, ho would be acting the part. 
of the clown who killed the goose that Jaid the golden 
eggs, and bis avarice would be siwilarly punished, 
The capital of the cultivators would be ‘either des 
troyed, or gradually taken from those who made the 
most profitable uso of it. The revenue would fall 
off, and the country would be deserted. The re- 
markable fact that the population of the Madras Pre- 
sidency nearly doubled, while the aren of cultivation. 
remained almost stationary, doring the first half of 
the-present century, may be explained on the prin- 
ciple just elucidated, Contrary to the expectations 
of thdése who settled the varioys districts, the prices 
at which the Ciréar’s share of the produce was com 
mated into money, fell material ly. ‘the: cause of 
this may probably be Sought for in the comparative 

eace and security which the country enjoyed under 
Briton rule, and the great increase of production 
consequent thereon, The population steadily increas~ 
ed, but nevertheless cultivation was almoat wholly 
confined within theold limits, The proportion of the 
broduce of the !and which the cultivators were com- 
pelled to sell at the reduced prices, inorder to obtain, 
command of the nioney assessment due on their landa, 
was so large, that their interest manifestly lay ia 
trying to extract from the same Rereage the Wages 
and profits due to their increase, in numbers and 
wealth; and this they succeeded in doing to a very 
great dezree, or thesame extentof cultivated land could 
not have supported so largean accession of population. 
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Before proceeding to draw @ny practical conely.- 
rions from the principle laid down for discriminat- 
ings the elenteuts of tax and rent contained in the 
land assesgment of India, it will be well to answer @ 
" Littlo in detail, the chief objections that may. be ad- 
vanced against it. It may be said that the Tadian 
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ryote are nob a@ migratory race; that they seldom 
change their location save on compulsion ; that 
through apathy or ignorance they submit to in- 
equalities and oppression, which they might eas? / 
avoid by the exercise of a little moré igor oat” 
intelligence. It is undoubtedly the case that these 
aliegations are to. very considerable extent true, 
and in so far as #eey are true must we modify any 
- inferences which we may draw from the premises 
established. Butit is no less certain that in all 
conntries, even the most civilized, the same causes 
are in operation, and prevent men, and more erpeci- 
ally those engaged in agriculture, from following 
the exact course to which their manifest interests 
would lead them. The science of Political Economy 
pre-Fupposes that men always strive to buy in tho. 
sDennest, and sellin the dearest, market, and this. 
they tiidst ‘certainly do in the main, though the . 
activity of races and nations in this respect exhibits 
vory remarkable differences, In assuming a state 
of things hich does not in reality evist Tditical - 
Economy is” not “Aime among. the sciences. In 
the practical application of general laws, the 
astronomer, the mechanician,the engineer, must also 
take account of obstacles and drawbacks. It is 
theoretically true, that if a rolling body. re- 
ceive an impulse it will move on for ever, bat this 
Jaw pre-supposes that the body moves in pure space, 
free from any conditions that may retard its pro; 
gress. It is manifestly impossible for us to realize 
wis supposition. The force of friction must alwaya 
exist, aud ultimately overcome the other by slow 
but gradual counteraction. What friction is to 
mechunics, the habits and customs of mankind are 
to Political Economy. They compel the modifiea- 
tion of her theories in their practical application, 
and when the statesman secks to utilize the diséo- 
veries or deductions of the student, he must not 
omit to make due allowances for the influences that 
so lrequently vitiate the purely-drawn conclusions 
of the closet. We are not, however, disposed to give 
‘as much attention to the supposed immobility of 
the Indian ryot ag will probably be denfanded ; and 
the last report of the Madras Board of, Revenue 
will bear us out in oar determination. It is more 
tlian probable that his stationary and epathetic ha- 
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-hits, were the natdral consequences of tho restraints 
and interference to” which ho was Bo Jong subjected. 
And if they have not altogether vanished with the 
Causes that produced them,they have at least greatly 
diminished of late years. ‘The last report of. tho 
Madras Board informs us, that “ The extent of the 
ryots’ holdings at the commencement of the year 
1861-62 in the whole Presidengy (with the excop- 
tion of North and South Canara and Malabar) 
was deres 1,53,60,226 assessed at Rs. 3,13,29,516 ; 
of this, acres 6,20,275, assexsed at: Rs.’ 1,11,823, 
were re.inquisbed ; while on the other hand, acres 

*10,47,454, assessed at Rs. 18,00,089, were newly 
taken up.” 

Such numerous changes as these figures 
indicate, give proof of anything but. -immon! 
bility, One-tifteenth of the whole cultivated area of ; 
the presidency was subjected to re-arrangement at * 
the commencemont of the year by the voluntary 
action of the ryots. Wo have not. unfortunately, an: 

anulzsis of the numerous changes thus recorded. I¢ 
would be both interesting and important to know 
the causes which, in the face of a great rise in prices, 
led to tho surrender of so large an extent of land as 
6,20,278 acres. These causes might have been the 
poverty of petty occupiers, the increased demand for 
Jaboar, or the natural wish of the most intelligent 
ryota, to resarrange their holdings with a view to 
more profitable. returns, Each of thesa causes 
doubtless had some influence ibut the high prices 
rovailing, and the fact thatthe average holding was 
arger than that ofthe previous year by 083 of an acre, 
induce us to give precedence to the last, Again, not- 
withstanding the large increase of nearlychalf a 
million. acres in the cultivated a¥ea, the nomber of 
~Pottiths (or leases) extant was less by 5,000 in 1861.62 
than in the year immediately “preceding. This 
would seem to point to concentration of cultivation 
in the hands of the wealthier ryots, and to show 
that they possess hoth the will and ability to extend, 

~ contract, or re-arrange their holdings, according 
as it seems to them profitable to do so. It also 
exhibits the tendency that prosperity has to produce 
a class of industrious and well-to-do yeomen in the 
ryotwatt districts, and showsthat freedom of cul- 
tivation and a fair assessment, are the main condi- 
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tions necessary tothe existence of so important a 
body of citizens, 

Another proof of the readiness of the ryota 
to change or alter their holdings, may be found 
in the number of. pottahs renewed ? most of 
which now testify to some alteration. Of a 
total of 20,22,526. pottahs, 7/83,480 or 38 per 
cent. were Tee wey or grauted afresh in the year 
1861-62. The foregoing observations clearly de- 
Thonstrate that the ryot is not quite the apathetic and 
stationary being so generally supposed ; and justify 
our assumption, that within certain limits, which at 
present may be narrow, bit which tend every day 
to become wider, he does not hesitaty to reconstruct 
hia little farm, under the t-mptations of manifest self- 
interest. It is recorded, indeed, hy Mr. Dykes, that 
sv great was the demand of the ryots some years , 
ago to surrender gond but over-asseseed land, that 
tho revonue was protected by a regulation, proviq- 
ing that a portion of the irfovior Jand which the: 
ryots preferred to cultivate, shoul’ always accom. 
pany in certain propor-ions any fertile land sur- 
rendered by them. ‘Tre policy that dictated this 
regulation, is very questionabl:. Happily now-a- 
days there is little chan-e of its being repeated. 
Perfeot freedom of eu ion, and @ moderate as- 
Sesument,are alone necessary to develnpe the popula- 
tion of the ryotwari districts into an independent, 
intelligent, and’ prosperous commnpity, 4 profitable 
tenaniry to the State, and an indusirious body of 
contributors to the general. wealth. 

The demand for labour has greatly increased of 
late years, and removed the poorer cultivators from 
that total and immediate dependence on the soil, to 
which they were formerly subjected. The large 
requirements of the Public Works establishment, , 
and of the railways; the necessities of planters ; 
the demands of Colonies for cooiies; and the 
yearly extension ot cultivation, have already 
more than absorbed the surplus labouring popula- 
tion, and by their influence on wages raised the 
standard, below which it is more profitable to the la- 
bourer to work for daily hire than to extract directly 
from a plot of ground" his own subsistence, The 
greater independence and_ self-indulgence” which 
it admits of, may probably confer on the latter mode 
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of life some superiority in the minds of the ignorant 
and indolent, but this advantage an additional 
indacement will always overcome, When the ad- 
vantage becomes palpable aiid considerable, self- 
interest will always resume its sway, and triumph 
over self-indulgence. It was not, then, an unrea- 
‘sonable assumption of ours, that the Indian culti- 
vator must at least derive from-hie Iand the current 
wages of the Inbour he expends on it, the profits, 
of his little stock, and the assessment, This is the 
mininum, below which if his remuneration fall he 
will throw up his land and hire himself out'to his 
wealthier neighbour,or tothe railway or road contrac- 
tor ; or perhaps determine like many of his fellows 
to#eck higher pay in Oeyton or the Mauritius. The 
existing demand for his labour protects him from 
the oppression of his fellow-ryot, and rendors him 
also independent of the land, trom whicle in former 
deys he could alone gain subsistence. 
¢ may still further be urged aa vitiating our prin- 
ciple, that the fudianryot has not the option possessed 
-by the British farmer, of trangferring his capital to 
other oceupations, incase the profitaderivable from the 
cultivation of the land,should sink below those obtain- 
ing in other employments. We haye endeavoured to’ 
prove, that within the limits of agricultare, the ryot 
can and dves transfer his industry and his capital 
from one position to another, but outside of that 
eccupation there exist, it may be argued, but few 
others to excite his envy, or kindle his. ambition, 
This is undoubtedly the case, yet the admission 
cannot be made use of to controvert the principl 
we have established. ‘Lhe absence of other employ— 
ments of capital, gives no power to the landi?d that 
he did not already possess. The State can at any 
vtime raige the assessment of the land as igh as 
smistake@Policy, or criminal avarice, may dictate, If 
the landlords of England could and did combine as one - 
man, to ‘raise their rents, the profita of agriculture 
would fall, and agvicultural capital would be trans- 
ferred to other investments, till the increased price 
of produce, due to a diminished supply, would 
re-establich the harmony between agriculture and 
other qccupations. The Inndlords would thus be 
enabled to levy a tex on the whole country, for their 
own immediate benefit: But British landlords cannot, 
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by reason of their numbers, andthe Indian Govern- 
ment does not, by reason of the justice that guides its 
conduct attempt any such exaction. We have already 
pointed out, that as at*home the true value of theland 


‘1s determined by the competition of those Who desire, 


to cultivate it, so in India the value of the land, 
though fixed directly by the Government, has been 
based on a similar foundation. Any inequalities . 
fhat exist in it, time soon fills up, provided the 
valuation has not heen excessive. And this it was 
never intended or desired to be.» Where an excessive 
assesament hus. been exacted, it has been the result 
of accident and not of intention, 

‘The faet, then, that the Indian Government dues 
not seck to obtain an extravagant price foe. their laud 
assimilates’ the condition of the Indian ryot to his 
British contewporary. British farmers can eseape 
on exorbitant rent, by transferring their capital 
to other occupations, but until Indian farmers aye 
subjected to a like exaction, there is manifestiy 
no necessity for them to seek to cinde it. W8 are 
perhaps scarcely justified in saying, that the British 
government in ladiahasnever exacted an exorbitant 
revenue from the laad, but we are correct in stating, 
that it never did so dosignedly ; and we may un- 
hesitatingly assert, that there is little fear of any 
such unjust, or impolitic, act being committed i the 
fature government of the country. A very heavy 
assessment might of course be a great or peculiar 
burthen on the ryots, aud might be increased: so ax 
gradually to annihilate their capital and paralyze their 
industry. So long as they could not recover trom the 
general consumer the whole amount of the assessment, 
they would manifestly be subjected té an-unfair and 
impolitie tax, which would first absorb their capital, 
and ultimately destroy their industry, and extinguish, 
ali hope: Weare not, however, treating. @ remote 
and improbable eventualities, but of extrome pro- 
babilities or established facts. England is not at all 





lisely again to burthen her commerce with protective 


duties, to repeal the Reform Bill, or remodel her 
government according to the traditions of the Stuarts; 
and neither is it probable that her fature'wdminis- 
tration of India will be aught but liberal, en- 
lightened, and just. Our principlethert cafnot ‘be 
impugned, in consequence of the few occupations 
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other than agricultural which tempt thé capital and 
indastry of the ryotclass, . 
Si tiictay . 

Vil. 


Parsuuine that we have fully demonstrated ony 
theory, and guerded it sufficiently from the objections 
which may be brought against if, we now proceed 
to notice the conclusions of practical importance, 


that rent does not center into cost of production. 1¢ 
follows then, that the rent elemont of the Indian land | 
Sssessment docs not affect the tice of agricultural : 
produce, and that any estimate ofthe cost of producing : 
rico, cotton, &ce., &e., in which that Assessment isin. 
discriminatingly included, must be wholly fallacious, 
and misleading. An estimate of the Cost of growing. 
cotton, euch as that made by Mr. Thomson and referred 
to in our firat article, establishes Nothing ; since. it 


the Innd, is an element in the Cost of the produce 
of the land, The « equation of demand and supply" 
determines the Price of commodities in the firat 


Period fall. But the. price which ig readily and 
willingly paid for the use of a superior Produein; 
gent, is not a portion of that cost. The agricultural 
Produce raised under the Tost dificult and’ disad- 
vantageous circumstanees, determines its OWN cost 
of production, and also the cost of the produce raised 
under more favourable auspices, The lowest as- 
sessed lands in India, like the Unrented lands in 
England, are those whose Profitable Cultivation ig 
the most dificult ; and the Produce of the lowest 
arsessed cultivated land in India, like the produce 
of the cultMated land in England which Pays no rent, 
is that by which the cost of the Produco of all gu. 
perior lands ig ultimately Tegulated and determined, 
The cost of producing corn on the lowest quality 
of cultivated Jand, settles the Tice of the corn Pro- 
duced on ‘all the higher qual ities ; ond the supe- 
rior advantages possessed by the Jatter, afford 
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in the land #ssessment is much smaller than it. is 
generally assumed to be, and the effect of the Indian 
land revenue on prices, has been grievously misap-~ 
prehended. We possess a return of the lowest rates 
of agsessment prevailing in most of the talooks of 
the’Madras Presidency, and from these we find that 
the average lowest assessments of wet, dry, and 
garden lands in each collectorate, are as represented 
in the following table :— 
























Acres of| Acres of 
Collecto- Wet. Dry. i 
a, Bale, 
ol 0 
2 0-3 0 
“| O o4 1 
1 09 2 
0 07 3 
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1 02 0 
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BouthAroor| I 2 ogi és 5 
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Triohinoply| 1 5 oF 045. 9} 1,47,808} 4,867,852) 39,949 
Coimbatore} 1 13 02 “| 1 4 11) 80,753}16,16,245) 1,539,679 
Averages.' 1 4 9] 6 & 0] 1 11 04°23,11,639196,70,8201 3,26,81 





The areas of cultivated land belonging-to the 
three great primary divisions in each district, aro also 
shown in this table ; and taking the three averages of 
the lowest assessments in all the Gistricts, and multi- 
plying them by the respective areas of wet, dry, and 
garden land, we find approximately that the amount 
of taxin the land assessment of those districts, is 
-Ra.65,19,209. The total ryotwari assessment of the 
same districts is Rs. 2,43,80,660 ; accordingly rather 
more than one-fourth of it is tax, and the remainder 
is rent ; and we may, without any violent gasumptica, 
adopt the same proportion for the whole ryotwari as- 
sessment of the Madras Presidency, amounting to 
Rs, 3,52,05,782. 

Tt is assumed in these calculations, that with- 
in the limits of each talook the ryots change their 
holdings without hesitation, freely selecting the 
land which offers the most profitable investment 
for their capitel and industry, The corsiderations. 
which justify this assumption, have been already 
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fuily referred to, ina preceding article. It also 
follows from our principle, that tho immobility of 
the ryots, their reluctance to change the site “of 
their operations for more favourabie localities, in- 
creases the element of tax in the land assessment, 
and consequently has a similar effect on the price 
of produce. If a ryot is too apathetic to re-arrange 
his holding when greater prolits evidently wait on 
his enterprise, his operations are continued under* 
disadvantageous circumstances ; and since he must 
get from the land the norma: return for his labour, 
and the profits of his stock togethor with the asaess- 
ment, or else submit to considerable privation, the 
public at large have generally to pay for his apathy, 
in An unnecessary high price of agricultural produce, 
The one ryot is a representative of the whole aries 
enltural portion of the population, The apathy, 
indolence, and ignorance of the ryots; their objection’ 
to “taking advantage of favourable opportunities 5 
their refusal to give up bighly assessed land, whon 
lowor assessed land would pay betier for cultivation ; 
the absence of onterprize and intelligence amongyh . 
them, so far as it prevails, all add to the amount of 
tax contained in the land assessment, and either 
raise the price of agricultural produee, or else entail 
poverty and misery on the cultivators, probably both. 
we do away with all these causes, if we 
strike at the root of the evil, the effects will cease 
_to exist. The proper course is not to lower the 
Assessment, which 1s now moderately light, or even 
to attempt to carry out a mionte system of equali-. 
zation ; bat to remove all obstructions from the en. 
yation of the land, and to enoourage the ry sts to 
turn their capital and industry to the best account 3 
to allow, in short, perfect freedom ot cultivation, 
vith a fair assessment of the land based on its 
market value. So long as a ryot tills one class of 
laud, when another class offer: superior advantages, 
so long is he taxing the community to pay for his 
folly. For all purposes, theoretical or practical, 
he might just as well use his hands instead of a 
plough with. which to till the soil, as prefer an in- 
different holding to a superior one, or refuse to 
exchanges field, that was not giving him the need~ 
fulreturn, for another that offered it, We have 
already pointed out that the land itself is simply an 
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instrument of production of varying efficiency, and 
to prefer land unfavourably, to land favourably, si 
tusted, is simply equivalent to preferinga bad imple- 
ment to & better one which lies at hand, and only re- 
quires taking up andusing. The conaeqhence of in- 
dulging insnch a preference is, that the produce of 
the land is obtained with a greater expenditure of 
labour and capital than.there is any occasion for ; and 
as the cost of production determines ultimately the 
price of that produce, a tax is levied on the congu- 
mer in consequence of the ignorance of the producer, 
or of his neglect of his own manifest interests, 

The Government hasalready done much towards 
removing the obstructions which have heretofore 
impeded the freedom of cultivation, and all are now 
agreed that the ryots should be only timited in their 
operations, by the rights of other cultivators, and by 
the administrative necessities of the State. When 
all other impediments, but these, are removed,,we 
may look confidently for the natural self-interest of 
the rvots to re-asserb- its sway, and urge them to 
that course which is at the same time fraught with 
the greatest benofit to themselves individually, and 
to the country at large. When the ryots of a ryot- 
wart talook change their land with the same rea- 
diness displayed by the farmers of # Scotch county 
we may calculate that the tas element in thy land 
nesessmont has been reduced toits minimum amount. 
All reform inthe ryotwari tenure shouldbe directed 
towards giving increased intelligence, freedom, and 
facilities to the cultivators, for thereby will agricul- 
tural produce be raised as nearly a3 possible at 
its natural price only, or the pri¢e of the iabour and 
capital employed in its production ; and the artificial 
element in its cost be reduced: to the lowest point 
consistent with an arbitrary assessment of the land-. 


The foregoing remarks naturally lead us to the _ 
consideration of bow the land assessment should be ~ 


raised, so as to give the State only the increment of 
rent due to the mereased prosperity of the country, 
without at the same timo increasing the tax element 
contained in the assessm€nt. One of the natural 
consequences of an increase of papuintion and wealth 
in 2 country, ia an increase in the value of the land. 
A greater demand springs up for the* produce of the 
soil, more mouths have to be fed, and more bodies 
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‘have to be clothed. To supply the produee thug 
required, recourse is had to inforior soils, and all the 
superior soils are immediately invested with an ,in- 
creased value, Tha lowest cultivated land must 
return thd wages of labour and the profits of stocks ; 
and as the margin of cultivation advances and in- 
trades on poor and uncultivated soils, the value of the 
superior qualities as productive agents continually 
augments. When cultivation ig perfectly free, this, 
increase of yalue falls to the lot of the proprietors ot 
theland. Where, as inryotwari India, the land has 
Leen divided into classes, and assesged, the increment 
goes, butonly teniporarily, to the cceapiers, Thoy are 
in fact in exactly tho same Position as English - 
farmers would be, if tie landlords had doclined tak- 
ink advantage of a rise in prices, to reap the advan- 
tage which the increased prosperity of the country 
had placed at their disposal. Jadicious landlords at : 
home, act to a certain extent in the mannor we havo | 
supposed, They know that the wealth and pros- 
porify of ihe ienart form the best security for the 
revenue of the laudlord, and they forbear accordingly 
from taking full advantage of the competitive prin-, 
ciple. The portion of ront which they thus forego, 
becomes an insurance fund against unforeseen con 
tingencies, The Indian Gavernment, in its capacity: 
of Siate landlord, desires to exercise the same pru- 
dence, a8 it possesses the same power, Oompetition 
amongst the farmers in England enables the land- 
lords to raise their rents. Despotic power places the 
Indian Government in a similar position with regard 
to the land asgesament. If prices have risoy and land - 
has become more. yaluable ia a country, not. from 
private expenditure. thereon, but simply from the 
increase of population and--szaalth, the increment ia 

Athen the due of the proprietors of the soil, andits exci- 
tion, subject to the limitation already referred to, is 
no hardship to the tanant, ‘To omit to exact it, would 
he to place the occupiers of land in a better position 
than otber possesaors of Iabour and capital. To this 
general principle, the particular case of India is no 
exception. The ineremnt inthe value of land in 
india, which is due to tho improved circumstances and 
civilization of the country, is @ fund which the Indian 
“Government has the right to draw apon, to whatever 
extent ite administrative necessities may require, 
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_But, assuming that the suppdsed contingency has 
arisen, that prices, and consequently the value of 
land, has permanoutly increased from the causes above 
mentioned, and that Government deems it prudent to 
take a portion of the increment ; assuming for instance 
that the 30 years’ leases now current in the Bombay 
Presidency have expired, and that Government desires 
to raise the assessment so as to derive 2 greater 
“yevenue in fature from those lands, we havo to solve 
now this is to be done so as not to augment the tax, ~ 
which, to the extent already- demonstrated, the ar- 
bitrary nature of the land assessment imposes on the 
soil, Itis manifest that. under the circumstances 
supposed, the rent eloment of the assesment is the 
only portion which . Government is entitled to aug- 
ment ; and that to increase the whole assessment in- 
discriminatingly by, say, 25 per cont., would be 
equivalent, if there be any truth in our principle, to 
laying an additional tax, to that amount or upwards, 
on the prodace of the assessed lands. To place this 
in a clearer light, let us assume that the land of 
some talook is divided into tea classes represented 
by the firat ten letters of the alphabet ; that the 
lowest assessed land, or A, is assessed at one rupee 
per aore, that the rest are assessed, each class 25 per 
cont. higher than the class immediately belowit ; and 
that all tho Jands but class A, the lowest, are full 
cultivated. The land tax paid by the talook will 
then be 15-rupees per cultivated are. Now let us 
suppose an increage to take place in prices, causing 
an increase in the value of the land of 23 per cont. 
Claas A wll now be cultivated, since the inerease of 
prices has enabled it to return the wages of labour, 
the prouta of stock, and an assessment of one rupee 
per acre, and the land tax paid by thedistrict will be 
one rupee per cultivated ecre. Supposing now that® 
Govertiment wishes to take to itself for administra. ~ 
tive purposes the 25 per cent. increase in the valie 
of the land; how is this to be-done? The lowoat 
assessed land, or class A, by our supposition pays no 
rent ; it only returas the wages of labour, the profita 
of stock, and the tax elementof the agseasment. 
Accordingly to augment it by 25 per cents would be 
mauifestly not carrying out the intention of Govern- ~ 
mont, which is supposed to be merely to take advan- 
tage of the increment of value duc to the rise of 
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prices, to. monopolise in short the 25 per -sent, 
increase of rent, leaving the tax, reduced by the rise 
of prices Dept cultivated acre, untouched, 
6 ie for the interest Government, as the Yepresén- 
tative of tlfe whole community, that the tax element 
of the assessment should bear the smallest possible 
proportion to the rent element. The former, ag has 
een alroady shown, enters into the cost of produc. | 
tion ; while the latter ia tho simple equivalent for a, 
" superior producing agent, and in no way affects the 
“price of the commodities produced. In augmenting, 
then, the land-assessment of India, so as to obtain 
the fair dues of the landlord, and nothing more, 


them by the rise of prices. In this way, the tax ele. | 
the assessment would bo gradually reduced, | 
and the Stato woud derive from the land that fair rent / 
witich the circumstances of. the country enable the 
aaltivators to pay, : : 
‘*We have already alluded ‘to: the. incidence of 
the tax. cleinent of the land assessment. It jg 
‘paid, in the first instance, by the cultivators, and 
Péoovered by them from the consumers, or the poo- 
plo at largo. Theoreticall » then, the ryots are not | 
taxed exceptionally by the lend sssessment ; but ; 
practically, the changes which are constantly ocour. : 
ing in an advancing Country, subject them to. many 
hardships, from which the other classes of the com-" 
munity areexempt. Bein; » Moreover, theerertors 
of an immense amount of wealth, and the- uree 
from which the State draws so large a ‘proportion of 
its revenue, they are decidedly entitled to: more than 
vtdinary consideration, in the revision or srrange- 
" ment of taxation. They do not pay tax on their. 
roduc, any more than the merchant or the malster ; 
Pot the revenue which they contribute, while no 


peculiar burthen on‘them, is an immense advantage 


The manner in which the incidence of the. Indian 
Tand assessment has ‘been Generally treated, is: y 
strange instance of Popular misapprehension, Fro- 
quently, and almost in the same breath, it has been 
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1 attacked as artificially raising prices, and thus ob- 
structing trade, and as grinding down the ryots by 
its exorbitant amount, But ifitbe an element in 
the price of produce, it is borne by the consumer, 
and consequently affects the ryots in mm way ex- 
ceptionally, If, on the other band, it affecis the 
ryots exceptionally, and constitutes a tax on their 
industry and intelligence, it must leave the price 
of produce unaffected, and in eo far promotes, 
“rather than obstructs, trade in that produce, Its 

. real incidence we have endeavoured io point out, 

’ and the true way to reduce the tax element it con- 
tains, is to allow perfect freedom of cultivation 3 to 
give the industry and enterprize of the ryots free play, 
and to remove, as far xe possible, “all obstric- 
tions to and interference with their operations, ‘I'ho 
existence of these impediments, and the apathy and 
ignorance of the ryots themselves, oceasion ‘a far 
greater tax on raw produce, than any dixecé action 
of Government through the land agsesamont. 
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Some remarks on the contemplatod Permanont 
Scttlement for all India, may not uufitly close this 
series of articles. Admiration for tho splendid ge- 
nerosity of the gift, and the far sceing end nublo 
policy which dictates it, is dimmed in the minds of 
many by a conviction that the measure is ai best 
not required, and that the advantages which are ex- 
pected to flow from it resemble. ton great extont, tle 
calculations of an cthical philosopher secking to 
draw from the first principles of human nature, a 
judicious system of administration, but omitting to 
modify bis general laws to suit particular circum 
stances. The old argument, founded on a contrast 
between the poverty of the Madras Presidency and 
the comparative wealth of Bengal, is now out of 
date. Setting aside the greater fertility of tho soil 
of the more northern Presidency the dispropor- 
tionate revenues which have been drawn from the 
inhabitants of the two proviness through so long a 
period, would in itself go a great way to account 
Jor the prosperity of the one and the poverty of the 
other. If it could be demonstrated clearly and indis- 
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by 20 or 30 per cent. than hed England to the | 
common exchequer, the geometrical Proportion ii: 
which wealth incroages might go far to explain the : 
existing difference in the condition of those two 
sections of the United Kingdom. here are nume- 
rous reasons, without having recourse to her Perma 
ment Settlement, for accounting satisfactorily for the 
Superior wealth of Bengal. ~ But granting that ~ 
wealth and the alleged ruse of it, events of recent 
years bave pretty well established the fact, that 
riches do not necessarily bring content and comfort 
to the mass of ao Indian bepu.ation, and that the 
Brent majority of the Bengal ryots are by no 
jneans as Lappily cireumstanced ay their ryotwari 
fellows in other presidencies—still the very term , 
“syotwari" has become a byword in the mouth of; 
Indian politicians. It ig considered to bo synony-/ 
mous* with poverty and oppression; with swarms 
of greedy and meddlesome officials, roaming over the 
land and praccsing an organized system of corrup- 
tion, which their Kuropean superiors are whelly 
unable to suppress, Bui these evils, though they un- 
doubtedly existed, and partially continue to exist in a 
greatly. modified degree, are not of the nature of the 
ryvtwaritenure, They ore mere accidents, the result; 
of other circumstances, and are uniairly debited to! 
the system upon whieh they have brought so much 
obloquy aud reproach. The substitution of money: 
for produce rents, is a great step in Civilization; but 
it has not been made without entailing serious losses 
and much distresy in the ryotwari districts into which 
the change was introduced. Prices fell, but ag the 
assessment remained stationary, Government obtain- 
co for a lung pericd far more than its fair proportion 
of the produce of the cultivator's industry. The 
exigencics of the State rendered the immediate 
Rugrilice which was necessary to ensure future 
prosperity, im Ossible, The Permaneat Settlement 
in Bengal precluded the Government. from interfer- 
ing with rents in that Provinee, but even there the , 
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recent years, when prices rose and peace was esta- 
blished, have the ryots begun to taste the prosperity 
and independence to which they had been so long 
strangers. {9 there then such a thing, it may be 
ironicially objected, aga prosperous ryotwnri distriet ? 
Let us examine the last Revenue Report of the 
Madras Presidency, “The net increase,” (we quote 
from the Report), in the area under cultivation 
“*(not including the extent in Canara and Malabat, 
“the area in which districts is not known) amounts 
*to upwards of 74 lacs of acres (in a total of about 
“14 crores), with an assessment of 124 lace of rupees, 
“besides 14 lacs in the two divisions referred to, 
“A better season, the enhanced prices obtainable for 
“every description of agricultural produce, and the 
“ encouragement given to agricultural enterprise by 
“reductions from time te time of the assessment in 
“several districts, have all contributed to this favour- 
“ able results. Theincrease in the cultivation of urirri- 
“gated lands is general,in evory district, except 
“ Coimbatore, in which there is a decrease ot 31,741 
“acres. In irrigated and garden land, the increase 
* of cultivation, as also that of tho second crop assess- 
“ment; is with few exceptions found in every 
“ district.” In another place the Board write as fol~ 
lows: ‘In the above occupancy of acres 1,54.20,156, 
“acres 3,67,249, consisting of whole survey ticlds, 
“were left unsown, from causes beyond the ryot's 
“‘ contronl ; and the assessment Rs. 8,67.555 on this 
“area was consequently remitted. This remission 
“ is leas than the similar remission in Fasli 1270 by 
“‘yupees 2,59,637, indicating that the local officers 
“ eCntirue to enforce the rule, requiring the ryot to 
“pay the assessment of the entire bolding under 
“ordinary circumstances ; which is still more ap- 
‘parent from the fact, that a largerassessment yas 
“ charged this year for waste, than in the preceding 
“year, Inthe year under report, the waste charged 
“ was Rs, 19,283,953 against Rs. 18,82,598 in the 
“preceding Fasli 1270. The sum is large, but 
* under existing circumstances it would no doubt be 
* gasily paid by the ryots.” . 

The ryotwari settlement for the year 1861-62, 
showed an excess over the preceding-yerr's set~ 
tlement, of Rs. 14,50,400 or about 1-24th of 
the whole land revenue. One of the greatest ob~ 
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jections wu inst the r otwuri ss stent, ig 
the amoun ees BRE interferences, with the cultiva: 
tors which it entails. Even this objection, however, 
is getting out of date, in consequence of the improve~ 
ments niads in the administration of the system, 
“ The system,’ ta quote again from the Report. “ of 
tent puttahs. or more properly the plan of not 
“issuing anew puttah every year, when no materint 
ae. change has taken place, Was, during the settlemong 
“under report, very generally introduced ine 
** district exvept Frichinopoly, in which- district is ig 
“ineompatible with the peculiar charazter of the 
“ agsessinent, which at present is not fixed on the 
“Jand, but varies every year with the crop grown. 
** As soon, however, as tlie new settlement rates are 
* brought into Operation, this system will be fully 
“introdused into this district also. Of a total of 
“ 2,022,526 puitahs, onl 78,340 or 38 per cent. were. 
“ renewed or granted afresh in tho year; the rest 
“were old puttale which remained altogether un- 
* changed, or wore modited by a few idditional en. 
“ tries.” By this system of not re uiring the putteh 
of the royts to be renewed, save when they wish to 
make muterial changes in their holdings, Governuient 
interference will gradually he reduced to @ small 
minimam, and will in fuet never he exercised, except 
When it is invited by the ryots themselyeg, 

The inerease in the revenue of Madras is not 
confined to the ryotwari land Assessment. “ ‘The 
“ following abstract” (to quote from the order of 
overnment on the same Report) “ shows the actual 
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“ Large as the revenue of 1271 was, it was collect- 
“ ed with remarkable ease, the’ value of property 
“sold for “nea-payment heing under 035 per 
“cent,” * Phe trade of the Presidency” {to 
quote from thé same order) is in a satislactory 
* state and Steadily increasing every yeur, as the 
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“ fyullowing abstract of the antiual value of exports 
“and imports shows— 

° Rs. 9 62.84.7907 
8,48,19,334 
Bt 





10,47.75,81 
11,61.90 884” 
It would he difficult, we apprehend, to exhibit a stea- 
der or more indispatable progress than the furego- 
¢ ing figares indicate. Why then should we seek to 
improve a condition already so satisfactory, for the 
purely theoretical reasons assigned by the Perma-~ 
nent Settlement par y ? 4s not the candition of the 
specimen ryotwari province in Ind a, a clear proof 
that the ryotwari system of land tenure is by a0 
means the scourge that itis represented, but that it 
admits of a rapid and stcady development of the 
resources of the country, and at the same time re- 
tains for the State u safe, simple, and adequate 
source of revenue. expending and con'racting accor- 
ding to the capability of the country to contribute it. 
+ The advantages devivable from a Permanent 
~~ ‘Settlemont are supposed to be~- 1st, encouragement to 
‘Capitalists, small and large, ro expend money oa the 
“Jand; 2d. a dimination of Goveriment interference 
with the cultivators ; 3rd, the attachment of the po- 
pulation to the Government, on whose stability the 
Settlernent would depend. It certainly adinits of grave 
question whether the first-named advantage cat only 
be purchased by the State surrendering all further 
interest in the soil beyond the present iaud-assess~ 
inent. 

Is it to the landlords or to the tenants, that the vast 
improvements in thesoil of Great Britain are princi- 
pally due ? We apprehend that by far the greater pro- 
portion of those improvements have been effected hy 
the tenants, ‘The same reinark is applicable to Tuscany 
and Lombardy, the matchiess caltivation of » hich is 
due to the enterprise ot the occupiers, whose indas- 
trial order has ever boen but fesbly assisted Ly their 
Jandiords, In England, of fate years, landed pro- 
prietors tave begurr to invest capital in the land; bus 

“this course bas been foreed on them-by the lage 
farm system, and the extensive buildings and ex- 
peusive arrangements &c., which it in-olvés. Even in- 
civilized Marope, then, the great leudlords are not 
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generally an improving class, They usually live-ap 
to their incomes, and rarely possess the ability, even 
when they have the wish, io expend capital on their 
lands. Andin those European countrics where the 
soil is held Principality by petty proprietors, the » 
state of avricuiture and of Soviety is cer ainly ret 
So satisfactory as to justify an uuqualified judsment 
being passed in favor of that aystemn. The mus6 
prosperous and adyancing districts in urope, are 
those in which the land is cultivated by tenants: 
who rent it on leases for 20 or 30 years, wad where 
a fair proportion of the increased value, conferred on 
the land by the progress of society, falls to the lot 
of the proprietor of the sil, What good reason 
then existe, tor placing a cultivator of the land in any 
exceptional position as a possessor of labor and Gas 
pital 2 Why confer on bina monoply of the most 
valuable possessions of tho State? “It would be 
alnyost «8 reasonable to give Sheffield a monuply of 
iron ore, or Manchester a monoply of the cotton trade, 
as to grant deliberately us an act of policy to @ pare 
ticular class, the sole ownerehip of the land of a 
country. Perfect freedom of labour and capital is 
amply-suffivient to ensure the industry and enter- 
prize of a population ; and it admit of grave doubt 
whether auy such artificial stimulus as is contem- 
plated’in the Po: manent Settlement, would not coun- 
teract the very tendency it is supposed to stre: gthen. 
What would be said if it were proposed to confer 
the privilege of using the seu as a carrying agent 
on British seamen in perpetuity, subject to the pre- 
- Sent dues on shipping, &e.? Could any one be found 
to maintain that such a measure would encoyrage 
maritime trade, lead to the investment of capital in 
that particular branch: of industry, and ensure the 
loyalty of the mariners to the Goverument which 
granted their monopoly ? 

‘The second named advantage which 9 Permanent 
Settlement of the land ia supposed to confer, is, “aq * 
reduction of Government in reference with ithe cul 
tivatur.” This is a pure assumption, La-ed on the 
hypothesis shat the increaced wealth of the pupula- 
tion conseesant on the measure, would augment 
the revenue derived from other taxable sources. 
Our experienes in levying new taxes in Todia, has 
not hitherto been of an encouraging nature. With 
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, iNereasinig years, an increased revenue will certainly 

ibe required. The question then is, what is the most 
efficient and least burdengoma mode of obtaining 
that increase 9 It is very evident, that if we give up 

soue taxable fund, such as the cumulative value of 
Jand, to tax other fands, such as the values of the 
food, the clothing, or the invomes of the population, 
We are not diniuishing Government interterence, 
but probably increasing it. Bnt the Permanent 

c Settlement party asxumie, that their measure will be 
Sugeessiul m prometing the. prosperity of the coun- 
try ; and then deduce from that assuuption an argu- 
ment in favour of their Proposition, We have al- 
ready shown, that in the ryotwari districts Go- 
yernment interference can be, and is bein , Tae 
pidly reduced to a small minimum, While the 
Permanent Settlewent of Bengal has eventuated 
in compolling Government to interfere, in the 
most unprecedented manner, to enable lend- 
lords and tenants to. settle, by appenl to a court 
of law, what is the fair and equitable rent of their 
land! And though the Permanent Settlement now 
contes:plated for the rest of India ix to be made 
with the actual occupiers of the soil, it ia more than 
probable that similar complications will spring out 
of & measure, unsuit:d to the eireumstances, of the 
country, based on unwarranted assumptions, not de- 
inanded as a remedy for existing abuses, but adopt- 
ed with a view to improving a- condi.iun already 
highly prosperous and progressive, 

‘the third named advantage, viz:, “the increased 
attachment ofthe population to Government,” we have 
already touched on. If we are to bribe particular 
chusses into loyalty in this way, we should plainly 
not confine our gifts to the ryots. The vast number 
of labourers for him, ave also entitled to considers 
ation, and the bulk of the trading community should 
share in our liberality. Why should we not do 
something similar for the fishermen along our coasts, 
or for the manufacturers of ourJarge towns, or for 
the labouring servants of the ryote ? A still more 
serjous fallacy, however, lurks jin this argonient, 
‘The Permanent Settlement to the uns>phisticated 
suind of the ryot, is a simple delusion ; for, in. mak- 
ing the settlement it will be necessary to declare 
that it is done, without prejudice to the power of 
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the State to levy, according to. its necessities, addi- 
tional taxes in whatever way the government of. the 
day may think proper. Thus we say in effect to' 
the ryots, we will not increase your lnnd-assessment ; 
but if we want more revenue, We will tax your salt, 
or your clothes, or your houses, or your Horses 
instead. It is greatly to be feared that this nice 
distinction is beyond the comprehension of a Hindoo 
peasant, and all the supposed good effects of the 
Measure, the increase of land improvemei sg, of - 
Toyalty. &¢. cannot, of course, be expected to for rw, 
unless the value of tho gift is fully understood rand 
Appreciated by those on whom it is conferred. 
‘There is one other argnment against revisions of 
the assessment at long intervals, such as thirty years, 
which is used in Sir Charles Wood's able despatch ; 
of July 1862 on this subject, and which deserves + 
explanation and observation, “ Revisions of the 
“ assessment,” it is thers argued, “demand for a con- 
“ siderable period srevions to the expiration of the 
“‘ Jeasés, the attention of the already fully worked 
. ‘fvevenue officers, Under the best arrangements 
* this operation cannot fail to be harassing, vexa- 
“tions, and even oppressive tox the people affected 
‘by it. A large staff of nativa,officera is required, 
“and as the time for re-adjustment approaches, the 
“ cultivators, with the view of evading @ true esti- 
“ mate of the actaal value of their lands, contract 
“ their cultivation, voase to grow the most profitalle 
“ crops, and allow wells and water-coursea to fall to 
“decay.” The Secretary of State assumes here, 
that the revisions, after thirty years, would entail 
minute examination of every ryot’s holding, in erder 
to settio the new value of the occupancy of each 
individual, But the relative value of each holding 
being already fixed, it would, consequently, be only 
necessary at the expiration of the leases to ascer- 
tain what proportional amount the Government 
were justified in adding to the assessment. hy reasoa 
of the augmented value of the Iand in the interval, 
If prices had risen 25 per cent., or if siiver had fallen 
twenty-five per cent, in value, and if the change 
appeared toe permanent, the Government might 
justly raige the assessment by a portion of that 
* percontage. without any reference to the individual 
; occupancies, The recent great rise in prices, and 
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REPORT FROM THE SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE POONA 
SARVAJANIK SABHA, APPOINTED TO COLLECT INFOR- 
MATION TO BE LAID BEFORE THE EAST INDIA 


FINANCE COMMITTEE ON MATTERS. RELATING TO 
INDIA. 


HE 


“INTRODUCTION. 


The Select Committec appointed to inquire into the 
state of the agricultural classes, the pressure of the 
land revenue under the oid and the new assessments, the 
increase of local and Imperial taxation, and the working 
of the forest and other departments of revenue, have 
examined a considerable number of witnesses, and received. 
written statements in reply to certain questions framed 

erat ie i@, (#) from the Sarvajanik Sabhas at Kurrar, 
vo Wile Appendix (a). \, aes 
: Abmednuggur, Mirajgaum, and Oomber- 
gaum, end from several private gentiemen who were not 
able to attend in person before the Committee to give 
evidence. 

In all, the Committee obtained evidence from eight 
Districts of the Deccan in the Bombay Presidency, wz., 
Poona, Sattara, Sholapoor, Ahmednuggur, Khandeish, 
Tanna, Colaba, and Rutnaghiri. With regurd to the 
Poona District, witnesses were examined from seven out 
of its eight Talookas. A written statement from Berar 
was received giving full information with regard to the 
state of the ryots in that part of the country, where the 
system of land revenue is the same as that which obtains 
in this Presidency, 

In the selection of witnesses examined, due care 
was taken to exclude one-sided information, or, at loast 
where it could not Fe excluded, to check it by the 
evidence of witnesses vho represented opposite interests. 
General competence, and special acquaintance with the 
condition of the agricultural classes, were also regarded 
as necessary qualifications in the witnesses examined. 
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The modus eperandi observed by the Committee 
was as follows :—A number of questions, copies of which 


are appended (a), were framed, and the 
witness was exaiuined as to such matters 
as he thought himself competent to speak about. His re- 
plies, corrected or modified by a cross-examination from 
the Members of the Committee, were reduced into writ- 
ing and read over to him. As to the written statements, 
it was not possible to test their correctness except by a 
second reference, which in most cases was not practi- 
cable owing to the shortness of the time at the disposal 
of the Committeo. A considerable portion of these 
written statements was also found to be vague and 
irrelevant. ‘ 

The witnesses were chiefly examined upon tho fol- 
lowing points :— 

1. Prices of agricultural labour and produce. 

2. Cost of husbandry in the different Districts. 

8. Reasonableness, or otherwise, of the old and 
revised assessments. 

4, Present condition of the agricultural and labour- 
ing classes. 

5. Nature and extentof the present Imperial, Local 
and Municipal taxation. 

6. The working of the forest laws; the practice 
of impress'ng carts and labourers by revenue and other 
officials while on tour ; comparison between the depart- 
mental and the contract system in the Commissariat and 
Public Works Departments. ; 

A list of the witnesses examined, showing the 
locality from which they came, and their special quali- 
fications, is given below. In the body of the Report, 
in summarizing the evidence on each head, reference will 
only be made to the number af the witness, so that it 
will not be necessary to state his aame and his qualifica- 
tions every time there js any occasion to allude to him. 
Jp the following list, the names of private individuals 
from whom. statements were received are also given, and 
when s statement was received from a public body, the 


Vide Appendix (a). 
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name of its Secretary is mentioned as the person from 
whom the statement came. The order in which the 
witnesses are numbered in the list is not the order in 
which they were examined. The numbers have been 
fixed so as to bring witnesses relating to the same 
District together, commencing with Poona, taking the 
Desh Districts next, and lastly the Conkan Districts. 
The evidence taken, together with the statements, grew 
upon the hands of the Committce to such a size that 
it was deemed quite impossible to turn it to any practi- 
cal account by translating the whole body of the evidence 
received. It was therefore arranged to summarize the 
evidence upon each head separately, and append the 
remarks and observations which the Committee had to 
make thereto. This system has been accordingly fol- 


lowed throughout in the following Chapters :— 
1. Pandoor ang Vinayck Thakar, pensioned Mahal- 

kari, Poona ani Sattara Districts ... u. 26th Dee. 1872. 
2. Gunyadhur Govind Gokhale, inhabitant of Gu- 

rade, Talooka Poorundhwr, Zilla Poona, trader 





and-farmer —... 27th do. 
3. Pandoorung Sakharam “Deshpande, Zemindar 

and Inamdar, Poona ... en do. do. 
4. Ramchandra Vishoo, Secretary, Kurrar Sarvaja- 

nik Subha oo 28th do. 
5. Panachunda Ambaram Goojera, ‘inhabitant of 

Chakan, a trader and shopkeeper, Chakan and 

Poona ... do. do. 
6. Ambalwan Aya Pille, agriculturist farmer Bha. 

ratgaum, Talooka Havelli, Zilla Poona .. 29th do. 
7. <Arvoonageer Kesheva, Moodliar, Commissariat 

Contractor F we do. do. 
8. Gunesh Bahajco Mate, Vice Prosident, " Shola- 

poor Sarvajantk Sabha 9th March 1873. 
9, Sadasiva Pandoorung Kelkar, irhabitant of Cha- 

kan, farmer and cultivator, Chakan ... 30th Dec. 1872 
10. Gopal Nursingrao Deshpande, Inamdar and 

farmer and the ryot’s Agent at Indapoor ... do. do. 
"5, { Balajee Eshwant { Reuretarios tate 2h. 
lis ¥ “* + mednuggar Sarvaja- > Slat do 

\ Rungoorao Trimbuck. nik Sabha -.. 





12, Anundarao Venkatesh Ghoole, Inamdar and 
Deshpande of Ratanjan, Talooka a 
Zilla Sholapoor ae - do. do. 
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13. Krishnajee Govind Barve, Khote and Inam- 
dar, inhabitant of Jalgaum, Talooka Dapode, 


Zilla Rutnaghiri oo sey we «- Sth Jan, 1873, 
14. Kashinath Mehadeo, Koolkernee of Delwadee, 
Talooka Bhimthadee, Zilla Poona ... 9th do. 


15, Sukharam Babajee Joshee, inhabitant of Rahu,. 
Talooka Bhimthadee, Zilla Poona, cultivator al 


andiarmer.., bee ae oe wee WR dow 

16. Dowlutrao bin Abajeo, Patel of Pargaum, Ta- 
. looka Bhimthadee, cultivator .,. Res ee» 20th do, 

17. ‘Rajaram Sadasiva, Koolkernee of Kedgaun, 
Talooka Bhimthadee, farmer and cultivator... do. do. 


18. Raghoojeo Janoojee, Patel of Nangaum, Ta- 
looka Bhimthadee, Zilla Poona, cultivator .., 2Gth do, 

19. Babajee bin Hunmuntrao, Patel of Dapoode, 
Z 


Talooka Bhimthadee, cultivator... i. do. do, 
20, Nursoo Jagannath Joga, farmer and cultivator, 

Poona ... se a oes eee ree do, do, 
21. Vittalpunt, Pleader, Colaba do. do, 


22, Shivaram Rookmangada, Koolkernee of Wada- 

gaum, Talooka Mawal, Zilla Poona ... «. 9th Feb. do. 
23. Vinayek Bhivajee, of Oombergaum .,- «1» 9th March do, 
24, Krishnajee Rughoonath, Kothavale Sowcar, 

inhabitantof Wai, Zilla Sattara 5 an 
25, Martund Khunderao Bungale, Patel of Khavasi, 

Talooka Amulnair, Zilla Khandeish and Desh- 

pande, of Talooka Jaloda, farmer and culti- ; 

vator .., 38 on tes a's .+ 18th Feb, do, 
26. Dhodo Rajavam Patuk, trader at Oomawa- 

tee in Berar, and farmer Se aye age 
27. Patalajee bin Luximan, Patel of Dolimba, Ta- 

looka Bhimthadee, cultivator... oa «. 9th March do, 
28, Mhuskujes bin Hurjeo, - Patel, inhabitant of 

Boree’ Aindee, Taiooka, Bhimthadee, Zilla 

Poona, cultivator es oa ait ws. do. do. 
29, Vittalrao Wassoodco Phudke, Karbhari to the . 

Bhaoo Maharaj, Ist Class Sirdar ‘ aah 


CHAPTER I. 
Prices or Labour axp Propucs. 


Ii is attempted in this Chapter to state the compa- 
rative prices of labour and produce ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years ago, and what they are now, and ascertain the 
nature and range of the changes which have taken place. 
General prices being always fluctuating, the information 
available to the witnesses on this head was naturally of 
a very vague kind. Their evidence regarding prices can- 
not therefore be expected to be very full and accurate, - 
and it has been found necessary to supplement it by: in- 
formation available from other sources, including among 
them the published Recurds of Government. 


Witness No. 2, speaking of the Saswad Talooka of 
the Poona Collectorate, states that the prices of produce 
are double now of what they were 15 years ago. The 
prices of labour are from 3 to 4 annas a day for an adult 
male, and from 1$ to 2 annas for a woman ora boy. 
The cost of maintaining a labourer’s family is Rs. 150 a 
year, while 15 years ago it was Rs. 50. 

Witness No. 3, speaking of the Havelli Talooka of 
the Poona District, states the prices of articles to be as 
follows :-~ ‘. 


From 1850 to 1856, In 1872-78, 
Jowaree per pulla (measure)...Rs. 3 Rs. 6 
Bajree, do. do. oo gp 4 wo Tk 
Wheat, do. do. 8 » 10 
Pulses, do. do. wy 5 » 12 
Rice, clean, do. da: -o uy, «68 » il 
Salt, at 6 pylees por rusee, ... ,, 5 » 10 
Coarse sugar, per pulla (weight) ,, 11 » 15 to 20 
Ghee, lo. do. wes, 46 » 80 
Oil, de - do. we yn 17 » 40 
Firewood, ber*khundes weg 3-8 40-12 
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Milk, which was from 8 to 10 seers per rupee in 
1872, was 20 scers from 1850 to 1855. Kurbee which 
cost Rs. 5 Pet 100. bundles last year, cost before only 
l rupee. Grass last year cost per 100 bundles Rs. 2, 
and foawerly 8annas. The price of teak-wood was 12 
annas, and of other wood 6 annas per foot formerly ; last 
year the price was Rs. 2-8, and 10 annas respectively. 
Chunam, which was Rs. 7 per khundee before, sold last 
year at Rs. 20. Pearls sold for Rs. 5 a chava formerly ; 
last year they were Rs. 12 for a chava. Diamonds wero 
Rs. 20 fora rutial formerly ; last year the price was 
Rs, 80 per ruttal. 


The prices of labour the same witness states to be 
as follows :— 


From 1850 to 1863. 1872. 
Adult male labour per a Ans. 2 Ans. 4 
Women, do. 3 14 08 
Carpenters, do. walsh gi 5 » 10 
Bricklayers, do. oar as 5 iy 22 
Masons, do. Ses: ip 4 14 
Cart hire, do. won 7 "Rupeo 1 


The rates of the wages of washermen, barbers and 
bhungies are now double ‘of what they were 15 years ago. 


Witness No. 9, speaking of the Khed Talooka of the 
Poona Collectorate, states that the cost at present of 
maintaining a labourer’s family of five persons is Rs. 100, 

Witness No. 22, speaking of the Mawal Talooka of 
the Poona Collectorate, states that rice was 24 seers per 
rupee 10 years ago; it was 8-seers during the last 10 
years ; now it is 12 scers. 

Witnesses Nos. 14, 15, 16,17, 18, 19, 20, 27, and 28, 
speaking of the Bhimthadee Talooka of the Poona Col- 
lectorate, state the prices of corn {fo be as follaws :— 

Ten years ago (1850-60. - 10 ars 180.70 "ee Last year (1872.) 
Ks. 


Jowaree, per pulla... Ra. aie Rs. 4 
Bajrce, do... 55 5 ace ay io we » 8 
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The prices of labour were formerly 2 annas a day 
for an adult male,and 1 anna a day for a woman ; last 
year they were respectively 4 annas and 2 annas a day. 


Witnesses Nos. 4 and 24, speaking of the Sattara 
District, state that during the last 10 years Jowaree cost 
Rs. 10 per pulla, and that 20 years ago the same cost 
Rs. 4. In the Wai Talooka’ the prices are double of 
what they were 20 years ago. The rates of wages were 
formerly 2 annas per adult male labourer, and 14 annas 
for a. woman ; now they are 4 annas and'3 annas respec- 
tively. The cost of maintaining a labourer’s family is 
now from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 a year ; formerly it was from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 75. 


Witness No. 11, speaking of the Almednuggur Dis- 
trict, states that the price of Jowaree 20 years ago was 
Rs. 3 per pulla, 10 years ago Rs, 7-8; at present it is, 
Rs. 6. The wagss of labour are 2 annas for a male and 
1} annas for a female. The cost of maintaining a labour- 

 er's family is Rs. 125 now; formerly it was Rs, 65. 

Witness No. 21, speaking of the Khandeish District, 

states tho prices of articles to be as follows :— 





Ten years aya (1860-79) Last year (1872.) 
Jowaree pér pulla.. wwe Rs. 3 die Rs, 6 
~Balr6e vc seseeeeeee ae ee » 8 
WERE siventiisisveces » 6 ees ait 


The rates of wages at present are 3 annas a day for 

a male adult, 14 annas for a female, and 1 anna for a boy. 

Witness No. 22, speaking of the Berar Province, 
states the prices and rates of wages to be as follows :— 





1850.60 Last year (1872.) 
Towaree per TUPCB.....e sense 60 to 80 seers... 20 to 26 seers, 
Rice ne "20 to 25, Sue 6to 12 ,, 
Pulses oo. ..cccecccceeeee eee e es 25 to 30, abs 8 to 10 
Wages of adult Male per day 1} to 1} annas ... 2 to 3 anmas. 
Do. of Female ....4..... ¢to lb do .. Ifto2 do. 


Do. of Boy... see « ttol do .. LP to If do. 
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The cost of maintaining a labourer’s family was from 
Rs. 48 to” Rs. 60 twenty years ago; now itis from 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 175. : 


Witnesses Nos 13 and 21, speaking of the Conkan 
Districts,. state the rates of wages to be 2 annasa day for 
a male, and 14 annas for a remale formerly ; now they are 
4 and 3 annas respectively. The cost of maintaining a 
laboarer’s family is Rs, 60 a year now. ; 


Witness No. 29, spcaking of the Belgaum District, 
states that the wages of a labourer are at present from 3 
to 4 annas a day. : 


Witness No. 8 speaking of the Sholapoor District, 
states that the rates of agricultural labour are for an adult 
malo 3 annas a day, and for a female 14 aonas a day. 


Tt will be seen from this Summary (1), that the prices 
of agricultural produce have nearly doubled during the 
last 20 years ; (2), and that onc effect of the rise in prices 
has been to double the cost of all labour, skilled and un- 
skilled. The prices of produce rose first, and the wages 
of labour rose in consequenee.-In all caleulations re- | 
garding the actual benefit derived by the agricultural 
classes from the recent rise in prices, this fact should 
never be forgotten, that the rise in the wages of labour 
has absorbed a considerable proportion of the profits de- 
rived from the high prices, and, of late, while prices have 
been going down, there is no corresponding indication 
‘seen in a general lowering of the rates of wages. 


The next point to be berne in mind with regard to 
this question of prices is that (1), itis not safe to prophesy 
a continuance of the enhanced ccale of prices for any 
fixed term; (2), that in this P-esidency general prices 
have a large range of oscillations, that (3), the tide which 
set in with the Russian war, acd which was borne up- 
wards by the American war, has already ceased ; and (4), 
that during the last 3 or 4 years, prices aro steadily re- 
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turning fo the level at which they stood about, 15 years 
ago. The following statement hag been prepared: with 
the assistance of the information supplied by the late 
Professor H. Green’s Pamphlet on the Deccan ryots, the 
Bombay Price Commissioner’s Report of 1863, the statis- 
tical Reporter of 1869, and the price currents published in 
the Bombay Government Gazette of 1872-73, The prices of 
four chief staple grains at Poona and Belgaum have 
been selected for comparison. With regard to Poona tho 
perjéd covered over is nearly 100 years, while with regard 
to Belgaum the period covered over is about 40 years :-— 

Statement showing the average market prices of differ- 


ent commodities at Poona and Belgaum for the following 
years :— 








Professer Greon's pamphlet. 





Prico Commissioner'sreport [5 


' 
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It will be seon fe‘m this Statement, that taking the 
prices which obtained in Poona 100 years ago, between 
1775 and 1781, as the standard, the prices of the next two 
periods, being éhe latter years of the Peishwa’s tale, were 
out of all proportion high, People in these parts still re- 
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member those years as of great scarcity and famine. After 
1837 when the first settlements of the Land Revenue were 
made, prices began to fall under the combined influence of 
extending cultivation, the substitution of cash payments 
for the old payments in kind, and the absence oben and 
thorough communication between difforent districts ; and 
this tendency continued uninterrupted till about the year 
1850 or 1852, the fifth period selected in the Statement. 
From 1852, the export trade staples first engaged the 
attention of the agricultural classes, and, aided by better 
communications, there was a change for the better, and 
prices began to rise. Between 1833 and 1860, prices of all 
kinds of grain rose rapidly, till in 1860, prices were nearly 
the same with what has been taken to be the standard for 
comparison, namely, the prices between 1775 and 1781. 
After 1860, prices had a further lift far above the normal 
standard, till_in 1863 they were nearly double the stan- 


-dard rate. Tho doarest years wero between 1863 and 1866. 


After 1866, the tendency towards a further rise was stop- 
ped, and in 1869-70 prices had fallen 30 per cent. from 
the height they. stood in 1863. This year (1872-73) 
there has been a-further fall owing to timely and abun- 
dant rains, and the prices which obtain now in the Poona 
bazar have for the most part reached the standard level 
which obtained between 1853 and 1359. Toa certain 
extent the same observation holds good about Belgaum, 
with regard to which the information is not so complete. 
It will be seen from this history of the prices in Poona, 
that during the last 100 years, there have been two 
upward and two downward oscillations in prices, and in 
the general effect, prices now are steadily falling to the 
level of what they were ® céntury back. When Colonel 
Francis made his report on the Indapoor re-settlement 
in 1867, he -caleulated that during the 30 years for 
which the settlement was to be made, pricee would not 
fall below the level of the second half of the second de- 
cade of the first 30 years’ settlement. is prediction 
has not been realised by the subsequent changes in 
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prices. If the present ycar happens to be as propitious as 
the Jast season, there is no doubt that prices will fall 
stilllower. Tho following positions. may therefore bo 
safely laid down with regard to the changes in the prices 
of produce, and they will be found to be of material signi- 
ficance in the sequel of these observations. 

(1). That looking back over a period of 100 years, 
prices of produce have thrice oscillated over a large range 
of variations. Itis not safe therefore to assume that the 
prices of any particalar period of these oscillations will 
continue atthat level for.a period of thirty years, much 
less that the rise in prices which took placo between 

1860-65 will be permanent at that level. 

(2). That, infact, the downward tendency has already 
commenced, and prices now are stcadily approaching to 
what they were 15, 50, and 100 years ago, and if a succes- 
sion of propitious seasons follows the present, it is not 
unlikely that they will reach the normal standard. 


CHAPTER II, 
Cost or Huspanpry. 


In regard to this subject it is not possible to tabulate 
the evidence given by the witnesses under any uniform 
statement, as over and above the accidental differences 
between different districts, the nature of the husbandry 
in the districts above the Ghauts is so entirely different 
from the system which obtains in the Konkan country, 
that they must be both separately studied in all their 
details. Besides, variations in the quality of the soil, the 
number of the acres,the nature of the property claimed by 
the cultivator in his land,—all these make any systematic 
comparison impossible. Subject to these qualifications, the 
following statements. made by the witnesses as regards 
the cost of husbandry tid the gross produce obtained, 
may be accepted as representing correctly in tho gencral 
result the present condition of agricultural industry in 
the several districts-to which the witnesses belong :—~ 

Witness No. 6, speaking of the Bharatgaum village of 
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the Mavelli Talooka inthe Poona District, states that he 
holds a number of 25 acres, the assessment on which is. 
Rs.24 in the village of Bharatgaum. He states that he has 
held this land from 1868 to 1872. The land is Jeerayet ; 
only one crop is grown on it. In 1869-70, the raing were 
favourable, and there was a good crop. He culti- 
vates the land on his own account, and employs servants ; 
but he lives in Poona where he follows other occupations. 
The receipts and expenses of the year 1869-70 were as 
follows i 
Rocoipt). Fvapenines, 


Sawaree, 2Spullas, at Rs.7 The cost of one family of 
Rs. 196 servants, man, woman 














pul- and 3 childyen., Rs, 94-8 
cee gy 4 Wages ceseee enmn sorerserners 9) 50 
BKarbes, 6,000 bundles, at Cost of temporary labour 
1 rupee per 100 bundles. ,, 60 for reaping, mowing, &e.. ,. 15 


—-— Seed crececceeereoserscteceee’ 99 BD 
Rs. 301 Charge for fodder of cattle 
edsae: gy EB for 8 bullocks for 6 
—— months... seserese gy 10 
Totul...Rs, 311-8 Charges for renewal of agri- 
cultural cattle ..... eoeee yy 20 
Repairs to iunploments..... ,, 5 
Village servants and huck- 
Gard co eeeereseneseeeeeny 59 


Re, 287-8 


Government Assessment... ,, 24 








Total... ,, 311-8 


This result is for the best. year, showing that, if a 
year of scanty rain occurs, the two ends will not meet, 
and there is no return of profit proper in agricultural in- 
slustry, 7. ¢, no return for capital invested to one who 
does not actually cultivate the land. 

Witness No. 9, speaking of Chakan in the Khed 
Talooka of the Poona District, s‘ates that he owns one 
Mirasi number on which the Government assessment is 
Rs. if. He cultivates it by letting it to a sub- 
tenant under an agreoment by which.the sub-tenant pays 
half the assessment and half the expenses, the other half 
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being paid by the witness, They divide the crop be- 
tween themselves in the proportion of 3 to 2, the tenant 
takes 2 and the witness 3 shares of the produce. In this 
number, there is a permanent supply of water, and crops 
are raised in allseasons. On the whole the witness re- 
ceives 9 per cent. interest upon the capital employed by 
him on this land. The cost of food and clothing ‘of one 
cultivator’s family consisting of himself, his wife and three 
children, is about Rs. 100, Rs. 84 for food, and Rs. 16 for 
clothing. Tho witness has besides other lands mortgaged 
to him by the owner on which he has advanced Rs, 2,500. 
Taking good and bad years together, the witness states 
that during the last 15 years he has received 12 per cent. 
interest on tho capital advanced by him. In regard to 
this Talooka, however, it is to be noted that the witness 
states that the rains never fail, and there is a plentiful 
supply of water all the year round. : 
Witness No. 22, speaking: of the Mawal Talooka o 
the Poona District, where rice is the chief crop, states 
that he owns two numbers, one Guddee (rice producing) 
and the other Jeerayet, in all measuring 6 acres, which he 
cultivates on his own account. The receipts and the dis- 
bursements are estimated by him as follows :— 
Receipts. Expenses. 





cp 
Rico, 4 khandees for the Wages of 2 servanis, Rs. 20 
_best year Rs. CACH..esiicveeeererseeree RS 40 
» 2 khandees for thé ( 80t0160- Their feeding charyes...... » OF 
worst year ... Fodder for cattle ......... » OO 


Nachaney, from 5 to 15 . Cost of burning the ground, 
maunds, for tue worst f 10to 30 sowing tho seed, and 





and best year ..,...... PEAPINQ ee reeeecseeeseeesne gy LD 
Rs. 90 to 190 Rs. 109 
Pendha, which serves as Government assessment ... ,, 8 


fodder for cattle ..... a 0 60 


_—_— Total...Rs. 117 
-fotal...Rs. 90.t0 190 


In the Mawal Districts the rains never absolutely 
fail, so that, even in‘ the worst year, somo crop can be 
grown. Besides these two numbers, the witness owns 
another Guddee number, which is of a superior quality, 
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and is very lightly assessed. He Iects it to a tenant to 
cultivate ; the tenant pays him annually 18 maands 
of rice, ‘Yyalued at Rs. 36, out of which the witness 
pays Rs. 5 as assessment. 

Witness No. 10, who isan Inamdar and z emindar 
in the Indapoor Talooka of the Poona District, has given 
an elaborate estimate of the comparative cost of cultivat- 
ing one Chahoor or 96 acres of land in his part of the 
country, first for the 20 years from 1842 to 1861, and 
secondly for the ten years from 1861 to 1872. 

Expenses. First period. Second period. 
Agricultural implements which +0- : 
quire renewal every 5 years, total 
value Rs.46 for the first, and Rs.69 
for the second period, 1-5th of 
which to be disbursed each year... Rs. 9 4 
Price of 16 bullocks ; Rs. 160 for 
the 1st, and Rs. 320 for the 2nd 
poriod, 1-5th of which is.. 
Wage: peri) permanent servan' bC- 
ing t: adults, each at Re. 36, and 
one boy at Rs. 18 for. the 1st 
period, and for the 2nd Rs, 60 and 


” 32° 64 






Res, 48 vespectively ...... peoceenanves 7 162 - 281 
Temporary servants Mis cer yp 48 72 
Fodder for cattlo  ... ite Higye. RMS 234 
Cost of seed .. et 17} 50 
Village servants and ‘huckdara meee gy) eck 50 
Government assosginent ©... hascay 31k 77} 

Total Rs. 4403 Rs, 850} 
Receipts. = 
Jawaree, 6 khandies tue . Res, 192 384 
Bajree, 1 55 ove sae 9y 32 64 
Cotton, 5 7 ee ee 60 100 
Kurbes, 13,000 bundles... estoy 78 156 
Sundry produce we oe Baer 88 174 





Total Rs. 450 Rs. 878 
These results are for the best year. Ta the Inda- 
poor Talooke, however, such a year comes once in 4 
years. Inthe other years when the crops are 50 or 25 
per cent. of those of the best year, the expenses remain 
pretty much the same, while the receipts iwindle down 


* all 45 acres, 
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to Rs. 200 and Rs. 100, thus leaving a heavy balance 


against the cultivator. 
Witness No. 


14, who is a Koolkarnee of Delvadca 


in the Bhimthadoe Talooka of the Poona District, and is 
an Inamdar of 4 or 5 villages, states that he owns 2 num- 


bers measuring one 


Chahoor or 96 acresin axtent, on 


which under the previous settlement he paid Rs. 46, 
and has now to pay Rs. 90 under the re-assessment. The 


expenses and receipis in the 


were middling 
Receipts, 
Jawaree, 3. khandies 


Karbee, 12,000 bundles .., » 120 
Kurdaee Ros 9 50 
Rs. 410 


NV. B.—In the best season the 
crops are valnod ab Rs, 820, which 
exactly cover the” expenses; the 
margin to the cultivator which en- 

im to cultivate the land from 
year to year consists only in tho 
item of his-own wages, 


last year when the crops 


were as follows :-— 


Expenses. 


«Rs, 240 Fodder for 16 builocks, 10 


bundlos for each bullock 
per day, at 100 bundles 


for a rupeo... o. Rs. 3860 
Wages of 9 servants... » 140 
Temporary labourers... » 200 

BOR eeveceveerenr. yy 24 

Rs. 724 

Government Assessment, 
including local cess 953 
Rs. 8195 


Witness No. 15, who owns 2 numbers measuring in 


that he has 


at Rahoo in the Bhimthadeo Talooka, states 
let these numbers to a sub-tenant on 


condition 


that he himself should pay the Government assessment, 


half the gross produce. The 


disbursements are as follows : 


Recvipts, 
Jawaree, 1 khandeo . Rs. 60 
Grain, 4 maunds Popeye 64 
Kurdaee-"] smaund bg, OD 
Kurbee, 1,000 bundles veg, 10 
Bs.... 84 


¥. B.—This veprosents half the 
gross produce of the crops of the best 
ear which comes once in 3 years, 
ie the other 2 years, the crops are 
middling or bad, whea the receipts 
do not cover the expenses. 


‘and provide half the seed, and receive from the sub-tenant 
details of the receipts and 


Expenses, 
Government assessment. Rs. 31 
Half the cost of seeds... 4, 5 
Expense of keeping up 
the boundary marks 
Sundries wee » & 
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‘Bie “witness states details regarding another field in 
the same village, of which the assessment under the first 
~ gurvey was» Rs. 76, and has lately been raised toRs, 181 
pesidesthe local cess. The owners of this number are 4 
brothers who employ 3 additional servants, and cultivate 


the land. on their own account, with 16 bullocks. The 
charges and receipts are as follows :— : ; 

A Receipts. - Hapenses. 

Jawareo, 10} khandies ..,.Re. 630 Wages of 3 servants at 
Kkurdaeo ae yy 40 Rs. 30 per each Rs, 90 
Kurbce . yy 210 Charges for feeding do.... ,, 108 
— Kamlecand shoes for do. ,, 12 

ez: Rs. 880 Cost of feeding 16 bul- 

N. B.=This result is obtained locks for 7 months.... ,, 228 
without making any allowance for Seed . ox eo 0 LE: 
the wages of the 4 brothers who aro Sundries = = wey 6 
the owners of the field. When the Wagesoftemporaryservts.,, 63 
assesament was Rs, 76, the balance Replacement charges of 
of Rs, 220 represented their wages. bullocks - 9 60 
This balance has been mostly en- ~ Rs, 8d. 
eroached upon by the enhanced as- Government Assessment... , 181 


sessmont. Total Rs. 765 

Witness No. 17, who is a Koolkernee of the village 

of Kedgaum in the Bhimthadee Talooka, has 10 or 12 

. numbers on which he paid Rs. 125 under the Ist assess- 

‘ment, and has to pay now. Rs. 400." He employs 12 

servants and 82 bullocks ; besides he and his two brothers 
personally work with the servants. 


~ Receipts. THupenses, 

Jawaree ..Rs. 936 Wages of 12 servants at 
Bajree, 4 khandies sy 800 Rs, 25 a. Rs. 300 
Kurdaee -», 50 Feeding charge of do. © ,, 288 
Kurbee “..,, 150 Kamlee and shoes - » = 386 
——. Wagesoftemporarysorvts, ,, 144 

Rs... 1,436 Fodder for Cattle for 6 

; ~  mnonths ; for the rest” 

. B.—When the assessment was of the year, the bul- 
only Rs. 125 there wasa balance left _ locks feed on kurbee, 150 

of Ra. 275, which represented the Replecement charge of e 

wages of the 3 brothers who owned “bullocks » 50 
the field. This margin has been Seed — » - 60 
absolutely eaten up by the cnormous Sundries wen 5 
increase in the new agsessinont. we Tes..1,023 
Government Assessment yy vrs £00 


é Rs.,1,423 
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Witness No. 20, who holds 2 Mirasee numbers-measur- 
ing 72 acres at Pimpulgaum in the Bhimthadee Talooka, 
on which the former assessment was-Rs.°48 and the tre-. 
assessment at present is Rs, 85, states that he bought the 
land in 1867 for Rs. 475, subject to a condition that after 
5 years the seller, on payment of the cost price, should 
have his land back again. The witness does not cultivate 
the land on his own account, but has let it to a sub-tenant 
who pays him half the gross produce, while the witness 
pays the whole of the assessment and half the charge 
for the seeds. This witness has kept detailed written ac- 
counts of the receipts and charges for the last 5 years, 
from which he produced the following extracts :— 
let year 1789 (Shake) corresponding to 1867-68. 


Receipts, Kepenses, 
Jawaroe, 1 khandee . Rs. 48 Government assessment ...Rs. 48 
Kurdaee, 6 maunds sy 30 Half the seed charge sey 1S 
Kurbee, 3,000 bundles oe y15 Sundries tes 
Rs. 93 Ra, 68 
Profit Bey «25 
Rs. 93 


2nd year 1790 (Shake) corresponding to 1868-69, 
* : Recetpta. = Expenses, 
No grain owing to bod season Rs, 0 Government assessment ...Ra. 48 
Kurbee, 3,500 bundles ea is 88 . 





* Rs. 35 
Loss oe sy 13 


Rs. 48 





. 3rd year 1791 (Shake) corresponding to 1869-70. 
Bajree, 1 khandee Rs. 6 fovernment assessment...Rs. 48 


Jawaree, do 3.5, 35 Seed wages ooo gy 1B 
Kurbee . Tg 96 Sundries 5B 
Bs. 191 s, 66 


: R: 
Profit oe. 125 


Rs. 191 
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Ath year 1792 (Shake) corresponding to 1870-TT. 


Jawaree, 14 khandee ..Rs. GO Governmont assessment...Rs, 48 
Kurbee, 2,200 bundles ws » 22 Seed and sundries wegye 8 
Kurdaes vege LO | —_— 
—_— Rs. 56 

Rs. 92 Profit ie 36 

Rs, 92 





5th year 1793 (Shake) -corresponding to 1871-72. 





Jawaree, } khandeo ...Rs. 30 Government assessment ... Ra. 48 
Kurbeo, 1,800 bundles ... ,, 18 Seed whey) be 
Kurdace * ... y 12 Sundries Se een Oe 
Ra, 60 Rs, 73 

Loss... 13 

Rs, 73 


Taking tho 5 years together, thero were two years 
of deficit ; and 3 years of profit, The receipts oi the five 
years were in all 471 Rs, the charges were 311 Rs., 
leaving a balance of 160 Rs. as net profit, which, spread 
over 5 years, gives an avorage profit of 32 Rs. a year. 
These. 32 Rs. on the original capital of 475 Rs. represents 
interest at 7 per cent. Under the reassessment, the whole 
of this margin of 32 Rs, has been more than absorbed by 
the enhancement, so that, if this same man were to allow 
his money to remain in the land for another.5 yeara under _ 
the same conditions as before, there will be noprofits, and 
a. considerable loss on his investment. : 


Witness’ No. 12 is a Deshpandia, has Inam and 
Mirasi lands in the Barsee Talooka of the Sholapoor 
Collectorate, and is besides in the secvice of the Inamdar 
of Dhamangaum and Wakavee. He gives details of the 
receipts and charges of the cultivation of one number at 
the latter village, measuring 45 bighas, and on which 
the assessment by the Inamdar is 49} rupees. This 
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extent of land requires 4 bullocks and two permanent 


servants :— 
Receipts (best year). 


Jawaree 5 Khandies +R. 400 
Kurbee 15,000 bundles... ,, 150 
Sundry produce -» 50 
Ra: 600 


&. B.—Thia is for the best year 
on the best soil. In every 10 years, 
there are five such years, 2 years of 
middling crops and 3 bad ones, 
during which .years the expenses 
remain the same, and the profits aro 
nil, 


Expenses. 
Charges for fodder for 6 : 
months only Re, 
Servants’ wages and feed- 


ing charges wee py 100 

Sundry charges for reap- 
ing, mowing &c. on «28 
Seed charges ve yy =210 

Village servanta and huck- 
dars ee yy 60> 
Hire of Bullocks oy» 20 
Sundry veg 10. 
Add— Rs. 275 
Assessment tee gy) 50 
+ Rs. 325 


The witness owns land in the Government villages 
of Ratanjun, Sarolee and Ambegaum, in all 160 acres, 
n which the assessment was 125 Rs The witness 
cultivates 50 acres at Ambegaum on his own private 


account. The assessment on 


this was 38 Rs. It isa Ba- 


gayet number, and gives employment to 8 bullocks and 


, & servants. 
Receipts. 


Sawaree between 4 and 5 
khundies. ..-Ra. 400 
Kurbee between 10,000 and . 
12,000 bundles see yp 120 
‘Wheat, 1 kbundee oe yy =100 
Gram ae y 50 
"Kurdace - nF 5 
Chillies >» 50 
Sundry we 85 


‘ Rs. 750 

N. B.—This is for the best year, 
which comes once in 3 years. The 
other years are either m‘ddling or 
bad, when the expenses are thésame, 
but the receipts are either nil or 
scanty. Taking the thres years to- 
gether, thero remains little or no 
yoom for profits, = 


The receipts and charges are as follows :-—° 


Expenses. 
Servants’ wages at 50 ru- 


pees for eacli servant ...Ra, 200 


Fodder for cattle for 6 
months % eos my 7 
Sundry. charges ae 5 
Seed chaiges ee BS 
Ra. 400 

Village servants and huck. 
dars voy 08 
. Rs. 475 

Add— ‘ 

Government Assessment...,, 33 
Ha. 508 
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Witness No. 8, speaking of the Sholapoor district, 
states that for cultivating a field of 60 bighas or 50 acres, 
four bullocks are required, and gives the following esti- 
-mate.of Receipts and Expenditure, : 


Receipts. : Expenditure. 
Grain 4 Khandies ...Rs. 400 Wages of 2 servants at 5 
Kurbee 8,000 Bundles ... ,, 80 Rs. each per mensem...Rs, 120 
—— Cost of feeding Bullocks... ,, 100 


Rs. 480 Seed arn 5 
Repairs to implements ... ,, 20 
N. B.—This is for the best year, Village servants and huck- : 
and for maximum prices. The dars.., ws er fy AD. 

farmer and his family of course Government assessment in- 
work day and night on the farm, cluding local cess wey 214 
Their labour has its. value, repre- : 


sented by.the margin that remains, Ra, 285} 
which is the sole return they got Cost of maintaining the 
for their labour, : farmer and his family 


not included in theabove 
according to ‘the lowest 





scale,— 
Food «sss Ra. 144 
Clothing oy 28 
Sundries ....66 5» 83. 
——y 
& 1744 
Total Ra. 460 


Witness No. 24, speaking of the Wai Talooka of 
the Sattara district, states that one pair of bullocks, with 
the occasional assistance by way of interchange of a 
neighbours’ bullocks, are sufficient to cultivate from 6 to 
10 acres of land, on which from 14 to 2 Khandies of Jawe- 
ree are raised, the value of which in the years of scarcity 
prices ranged from 90 to 150 Rs. Out of this sum one- 
half is-absorbed by the expenses. The Goverament 
assessment amounts to 25 or 30 Rs. and about as much 
remains for the ryot’s support. He has therefore to sup- 

, plement his resources by other ‘employment, during the 
dry six months when he is not engaged on his farm. 

Witness No. 29, speaking of the Belgaum district, 
states that one pair of bullocks suffices to cultivate 2 
bighas of Bagayet land, and about 6 bighas of Jesrayet 
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land, the value of the yield in such case in good years be- 
ing about 200-Rs. The details of the charges of. cultiva- 
tion of Bagayet and Jeerayet land are as follows >— 


Bagayet 2 bighas. F  Jeerayet 6 bighas. 

‘Wages of 2 servanta, for - . Wages of 2 servants, for 
12 months Ra 96 8 months Re, 64 

Bullocks fodder including Bullocks fodder exclusive 

oil-cakes &c., for 7 of Kadbee produced in 
months eo ny = (72 the field oon 48 


Seed and sundries sss yy 20 Seed and Sundries vagy 20 
Reaping, mowing &o. ..,,, 16 Reapingand mowing ...,, 10 
Hire of additional bullocks 
: ‘for the lst two months. ,, 25 Hireofadditional bullocks. ,, 25 
Village servants and huck- Village servants and huck- 

dars soe yy = 20 dars ae py 20 
Government Assessment...,, ,, Government Asscssment... ,, 23 


On the whole the profit to the cultivator consists 
in his wages, i 

Witness No. 15 isa Deshpandia in the Amul- 
nair Talooka of the Khandesh Collectorate, owns lands 
and besjdes deals in cotton. Ho states that he owns 15 
numbers of Jeerayet and Bagayet land, in all 100 bighas, 
on which he pays 225 Rs, asassossment. ‘The receipts 
‘and charges on this land are as follows :— .. : 


. Receipte, Expenses. 
Cotton, 2 Khandies «Rs. 300 Fodder for 32 bullocks, 
Jawaree, (12 Mapa) ... 5, 150 besides the Kadbee pro- . 
Bajree, (9 do) see yy 150 duced in the field, viz. 





Gram, (10 do) see yy 180 1,000 bundles . Rs, 80 
Plantain, crop ~ o>, 925 Grain, oil-cakes de. ase yy 240 
Ground nut-seed + 95 40 Wages of 8 servants ... ,, 400 
Rica vs 120 Wages of temporary ser- - 

: 3 vanis ... tee se 5, 100 


Rs. 1,865 Seed iste: Boe,” otascagye 2B 
Sundry ... aes swag: AS 


Rs. 920 

Government Assessment... ,, 225 
Village servants and huck- 
das, vee vey LES 





Rs.1,260 
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This land is most favourably circumstanced, and 
cannot be accepted as a specimen number for the district. 
Moreover, it is to. be remarked about Kuandesh, that 
the ryots of many parts of that zilla are well-to-do, and 
independent of the Sowcar, and the soil has still much of 
the virgin character about it. 


As regards the Konkan districts, only three witnesses 
were examined, Witness No. 13 isa Khote in the Rutna- 
gherry district, and Koolkernee in the Jalgaum Mahal, 
and is besides an Inamdar. In the Konkan district, lands 
are either Tari, (rice land), Bagayet, and Warkas, or hill- 
side lands. The receipts and charges of one acre at 
khareep or rice land are as follows — 


Receipts. . Baspenses. 


Rice i in husk 14 Khandeo For burning }rd of land in 

at 25 Rs, per Khandeo. Rs. 37} which planting aaa 
Pendha ane eae. py 5 - takes place... . Ra, 12-3-0 
—— FrrSeeds ... see yy 2-0-0 
Rs, 42} For Sowing ... As, 7-0 

, For Ploughing the land ‘for 

12 ploughs, four ploughs 
3 times : Ra, 4-8-0 

Cost of transplanting, viz, 

the wages of 40 anh 


ers for one day ae 78.0 
For Reaping, wages of 20" 
labourers... vee yy 3-42-0- 
For Mowing, wages of 1C~ 
labouvera... ey 2-8-0 
Rs. 32-14-0 
Government Assessment ,, 10-0-0 
Khote’s profits oe y, 5-8-0 


Rs. 48-6-0 
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The receipts and expenses of cultivating one acre of 
Warkas land are as follows :-— : 


Recetpts. 

Nachaney from 10 to 12 

maunds valued from Rs, 

25 to 36, heing the yield 

for the first year + Re. 
For the second year, Waree 

10 to 12 maunds 8 45 
For the third year, Harik 

about the same quantity. ,, 


30 
20 
7 


Rs. 57 


N. B.—After ‘tis for 5 to 10 
years upthing can be grown, 


Cost of burning 3th of the 


land... ses «Rs. 6 
Cost of Seed see 8 nee ge OS 
Sowing... See wee ny OWb 
Ploughing for 74 ploughs... ,, 3-0 
Transplanting "1 ee yy = €-0 
Reaping and mowing oy Be 

Rs. 16-7 
The same charge for tho se- 

cond year for Waree ... ,, 16-7 
The same for the third year 

for Harik ove + y 16-7 

- Rs. 49-5 
Government Assesament for 

10 years... és vey 28 

Khote’s profits for 10 years. ,, 1-0 
Ra, 52-13 


Witness No. 21, who is a pleader in the Koolaba 
district, states that the receipts and expenses of cultivat- 
ing one digha are as follows :— 


Receipts. 
- Rice in husk from 1.to 2 
Khandies Rs. 25 to 50. Rs, 37-8 
. Pendha Ge ove 10-0 


. 47-8 


Expenses. 

Cost of burning the land... Ra, 15-0 
Sowing... on * ee et. 
Ploughing’ ... ive 0 
Trangplanting ... see - 5.0 
Reaping and mowing dc. ,, 11-0 
Rs, 43-0 

Government Assessment 

varies from 5to10 Rs. 
per bigah (average) ...,, 7-8 
Khote's profit... segy BLD 
Rs, 54-4 


Witness No. 23, speaking of the Oombergaum Ta- 
looka of the Tanna Collectorate, gives the receipts and 
expenses from different sorts of cultivation. There is 
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not what is called Agari Bagayet land in the Oomber- 
gaum ‘Talooka. It obtains however in the Talookas of 
Bassein and Mahim, where the receipts and cost of 
cultivation for one acre of land are as follows :— 


Receipts. Expenditure. 


For an average good year...Rs. 150 Interest pn the price of two 
bullocks or their hire for 


N.B.—When theyearis middling 8 months an Rs 8 
or unfavourable, the profits are Fodder for 2 bullocks for 
net, and the owners do not get 8 months eee weg 16 
sufficient wages, and if the land Watchman’s wages vee yy 28 
is cultivated by a sub-tenant, apor- Repair to water-drawing 
tion of the surplus goes to the machine eee ae | 
owner, and must be charged in the Interest. on the value of 
oultivator’s accounts. land... Sone? \aveqp. 18 
Government Assessment... ,, 30 
N. B.—The Government assess- ; —— 
ment. on one acre is generally Rs.15, : Rs. 99 


but as this sort of Jand requiresto =. 
be left fallow every alternate year, 
double the sum has been charged. 


_ The receipts and cost for Kharreep or rice land for 
an area of 3 acres, which is the maximum extent that can 
be cultivated by one plough is as follows :— 


Receipts. Expenses, 

For the best sort of land Repairs &c. to the plough..Rs. 5 
paying from 4t05 Rs. Hire for bullocks .. vey 10 
rent per acre, the rice Government Assessment... ,, 15 
producedis, at 25 maunds Miscellaneous charges in- 
per acre, 75 maunds, cluding wages,“rab, reap- 
whose value according to ing &e, ce yy 15 
the present rates ig ...Re. 75 — 

Rs. 45 


NV. B.—When the prices are 
high the labour is also dear, and 
conseqviently the profits are® not 
greater. ** 


When the same land is of an inferior kind, the Go- 
vernment assessment is from 1 to 2 rupees per acre, and 
the prodace peracre is 15 maunds, s¢ that 45 maunds, 
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the yield of 3 acres, fetch Rs. 45, while the cost is as fol. 


lows :— 





Repairs to the plough &e, steers cerseevee RB. 5 
Hire for bullocks ~....... «5 10 
Government Assessment .,, » 6, 
Wages &e., miscellaneous ............._. » 15 





Rs. 36 
This leaves a profit of 9 Rupees for the best year, 


_. : Warkas land is assessed at 4 annag per 
Only such crops as those of Nagli, Warreo &c., are 


‘lows :— 





Rs. 324 a 

When the rains are uncertain the crops failaltogether. 

The above is the Proportion of profit when the holder 
himself is the cultivator, but when the latter is a sub-ten- 
ant, then one-third of the profits goos to the holder. This 
completes the Summary of the evidence on this head, 
: . Before Proceeding to-lay down the positions to 
which the evidence leads, it may be necessary to state 
what is meant by the cost of husbandry. There are those 


Treason nor authority, however, for “such exclusion, and 
throughout the follotving observations, cost of husbandry, 
includes the wages of the labour, whether of ‘the ryot 
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himself, or his family, or of servants hired by him, as well 
asa return for the capital, (cattle and implements employ- 
ed), sufficient to pay the charge of their first purchase, and 
subsequent renewal. 
¥'rom the whole of the evidence summarized before, 
the following conclusions may be safely laid down :— 
ist. With regard to the Konkan districts the cost of 
husbandry in Tari and Warkas land, allowing for slight 
inaccuracies in the statement, may be taken to be from 
2rd to $ths of the gross produce, and the remaining one- 
third or one-fourth is made up of the assessment and 
Khote profits. Thus, taking good and bad years together, 
there remains no margin of profits proper, much less of 
rent proper, to the cultivator. The fact is, that the 
Konkan districts have been excessively assessed all 
through, both under native and under British rule, and 
the recent operations of thé survey have in no way reme- 
died this great evil, and in many cases have greatly ag- 
gravated it, The exaction of one-third of the produce 
. from such a poor soil as that of the Konkan is rack-renting, 
and, as matters stand, the poor cultivator has to supple- 
ment heavy his resources from other ehannels to enable 
him to pay the assessment. 
2ndly. In tho Desh Districts, the proportion of as- 
sessment to the gross produce is not so great, it ranges 
from 1-10th to 1-20th of the gross produce. But the cost 
of husbandry except in Bagayet lands is very much the 
same, absorbing from 3rd to 3th of the gross. produce. In 
this cost, the wages of the cultivator and his family are 
of course included, as there is no reason why the holder 
of Government land should not regard his labour spent 
in the cultivation of his own land to be entitled “io the 
same rate of wages which he himself pays to the hired 
labourers he employs on his farm. Including these 
wages in the cost of husbandry, there remain from 10 to 
20 per cent. out of the gross yield, from which the Govern- 
ment assessment and the interest due to the sowcar 
have to be paid. After deducting the fixed Government 
- assessment, and taking good and bad years together, 
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there remains nothing ; or but an insignificant fraction, of 
the net profits of cultivation.. Agricultural industry in 
this. country, being carried on for the most part by way 
of small farms, with little or no capital employed except 
the necessary implements and the cattle, is simply sus- 
tained from year to year by millions of poor cultivators, 
whose chief return consists of the wages of their own 
labour employed in the cultivation of their own lands. 
The small margin of profits carned in a year of 
plenty, is wholly absorbed by the total failure oF 
scanty yield of another year of absolute dearth or of 
middling .crops. The cultivator labours from ycar to 
year, every year expecting the seasons will prove pro- 
pitiaus, and too often his only return is the value of his 
own wages, which are not always sufficient to maintain 
the cultivator and his family all through the year, and 
have therefore to be supplemented from other resources, 
during the montlis in whch the cultivator and his family 
are not employed on their farm. 
3rdly. From the whole of the figured statements, 
it is plainly established that farmer’s profits proper 
there are none in agricultural industry, so far as Jeera- 
yet lands are concerned, that is to say, in nearly 90 per 
cent. of culturable land in this Presidency of small rivers 
and scanty rains. In other words, there is no room for 
per proper to a man who cultivates Jeerayat land by 
ired agency, and seeks his reward in the return of 
capital invested by him. ; 

In Bagayet land, there is such a margin as the crops 
are reared in all seasons. But in Jeerayet lands it does 
not pay to men, who have capital to spare, to buy land 
in the country, and cultivate it by employing sub- 
tenants. The annual net yield is not sufficient to pay 
from 6 to 10 per cent. irterest on the sum invested. It 
is not necessary to state that in cases, where the farmer’s 
«profits as such are nil, there is no fund out of which to 
pay the rent proper, 7. ¢, the difference due to special 
advantages enjoyed, after deducting the profits and the 
wages. Andthe sum exacted by Government by way 
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of land revenue is not therefore a payment out of rent 
proper, but is a positive charge upon the resources of 
the land, and eats up the profits, and often-times 
encroaches upon the wages fund of the cultivator. 

4thly. It might be urged, and in fact it has been 
urged, that the assessment would neither absorb profits 
nor encroach upon wages, if the ryot was not so indebt- 
ed to the sowcar as he at present most undoubtedly is, 
and that it is the sowcar, and not the State, who eats up? 
the profits, and too often the wages fund also by his 
usurious interest. The sowcar’s charges for interest, 
great as they no doubt often times are, cannot, however, 
be said to represent profits proper, because the money 
borrowed is not invested in the land, but is spent away, as 
often in marriage expenses as in enabling the ryot to pa 
the Government assessment promptly to the day, and tide 
through bad seasons. The seasons teing admittedly so 
fig: ba it becomes the duty of the State; while it fixes 
its demand permanently, to seé that tke fluctuations of 
the seasons do not bring the ryot in trouble. If the 
Government assumes the position of a. co-sharer in agri- 
cultural profits with the ryot, itought to take uptthe place 
of the sowcar, and lend money to help him through bad 
seasons. When no care is taken to do this, and the 
assessment is levied indifferently in all seasons under 
penalty of forfeiting the land, is it any wonder that 
the ryot is involved in bondage to the sowcar. What 
the sowcar receives from the ryot is too often_the whole 
ofthe crop after paying the assessment, and the ryot 
lives on fresh advances during the greater part of the 
year, The sowcar’s charge for interest on money ad- 
vanced does not represent any portion of the profits 
proper, but is paid out of the ‘wages fund of the ryot. 
No argument can therefore be built upon that founda- 
tion controverting the broad position laid down in the 
third paragraph of the observations on this head. 

Lastly, it would seem from some of the statosments 
that the old assessments were in some respects based 
upon a moderate estimate. Owing to the recent rise in 
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prices, these moderate assessments left some room for a 
small rate of profits, which enabled the ryot to tide 
‘hvough bad years, but this small margin in favour of the 
farmer has been more than absorbed by the enchance: 
ment under the re-assessments. Iftherefore prices return 
to their old normal level, as they have been gradually 
doing during the last 3 or'4 years, and the present re. 
assessments are: fully levied, the ryots will find themselves 
worse off year by year than they were before the survey 
settlement, 

These five conclusions, ascertained from and support. - 
ed as they are by the 20 figured statements summarised 
before from the several districts, and the general under- 
standing of the people of all parts of the country in those 
cases, where no specific expression has been given to it, 
may be depended upon to represent the actual condition 
of things as regards the proportion of the cost of hus- 
bandry and of the assessment of Government to the gross 

rofits of cultivation. The significance of these facts will 
e fally understood in connection with the next Chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 


PRESSURE OF GOVENRMENT ASSESSMENT ON LAND FIXED 
AT THE FIRST AND REVISED SETTLEMENTS. 


Before proceeding to summarise the evidence on 
this head, it 1s necessary for a clear understanding of the 
subject to fix accurately what is the nature and character 
of the State demand on land. It is owing to a confusion 
of thought upon this’ preliminary point, that the inter- 
minable controversy regarding the land question origi- 
nates, and, so long as this confusion lasts, the controversy 
can lead to no good. It is useless in this connection to 
cite the precedents of the old Hindoo and Mahomedan 
despotisms. The rule of the British Government has 
lasted sufficiently long in this country to have founded a 
policy and precedent of its own, and its action must be 
judged by its own deliberately made professions and 
guarantees. With regard to this “question of land 
revenue, the late Court of Directors on two different oc- 
casions enunciated their views in language which leaves 
no room to doubt what their opinion on the subject was. 
As early as 1844, the Court of Directors in a despatch, 
dated 27th March 1844, observe, that the right of Go- 
vernment consists in its title to receive from the “ Miras- 
dar’ a share of the produce of the land, or, more strictly, . 
“a share of the surplus produce after payment of the 
‘« expenses of cultivation.” The despatch lays down rules 
to regulate the relations between Inamdars and their 
tenants, and, as the Inamdar is the assignee of the Go- 
vernment interest in land, what the Court of Directors 
observed with regard to the title of Mirasdar as against 
the Inamdar, holds equally good as against the Govern- 
ment, whose alience the Inamdar is, In another despatch 
of the year 1856, which Sir Bartle Frere quoted in his 
evidence before the Parliamentary Select Committee on 
Indian Finance, the Court of Directors state the official 
view as to what the landrevenue should be in the follow: 
ing terms :—“ The Officers engaged in the duty of fixing 
“the assessment should always bear in mind that the 
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“right of Government is not a rent, which consists of 
“all the surplus produce after paying the cost of culti- 
“vation and the profits of agricultaral stock, BuT Is A 

'“ LAND REVENUE ONLY, WHICH OUGHT, IF POSSIBLE, TO BE SO 
‘ LIGHTLY ASSESSED AS TO LEAVE A SURPLUS OR RENT TO THE 
‘ OCCUPIER, WHETHER IN FACT H¥ LETS THE LAND TO OTHERS, 
‘OR RETAINS IT IN HIS OWN HANDS.” This despatch of the 
Court of Directors accurately represents, to use Sir Bartle 

- Frere’s words ‘“ the received official view in India as to 
“ what the land revenue should be.” The ryots in this 
country have, therefore, every right to appeal to these 
solemn guarantees, and to ask to be judged by them. 

That these same principles guided the action of the 

“founders of the Bombay system of settlement will be seen 
from.the “following Extract, Para. 17 of the Joint Re- 
ort.” :-— 

“From the difficulty of ascertaining the true rent of 
“ different descriptions of iand, we have not assumed any 
“ theoretical proportion of this, for the standard of our as- 
“sessment ; but we fully coincide in the justice of the prin- 
“ ciple of limiting the Government demand to a portion of 
‘ the true rent, and believe 50 to 80 per cent. thereof, as 
“ Jaid down by the Board, would form a liberal assessment, 
“and that this principle, #capable of being carried into 
“ practice, would prove an invaluable blessing to the agri- 
“ cultural classes of India, and introduce anew dra in 
“their history. And we further ascribe to the fact of a 

, “portion of the rent having been seldom, if ever, left to 
“ the proprietor. or cultivator in India, the characteristic 
“ wretchedness of its agricultural population, rather than 
“to any peculiarities marking its different systems of re- 

*“ venGe management.” : 

The . information summarized under the last 
Chapter leaves no room to doubt that, if this defi- 
nition of the rights’ of Government and of the culti- 
vating ryot be accepted, the assessment on Government 
land should be a portion of the rent, large or small, for ° 
which the land would let, if farmed out by the owner to 

’ another person, or, in other words, the assessment should 
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consist of a portion of the net profits of land, after de- 
ducting the expenses of cultivation including the wages 
of the cultivator and his family, and the charges for the 
purchase and renewal of agricultural stock. It has been 
shown before that the present assessment of the Govern- 
ment and-the charge of the Khote profits inthe Konkan 
Districts absorb from one-half to one-third of the gross 
produce, which, by all accounts, means that the Govern- 
ment assessment is a rack-rent in the worst sense of the 
term." In the Desh Districts, also, it has been shown 
that the ryot is enabled to continue the cultivation of 
land from year to year, not because he reecives any 
fraction of the proprietor’s rent, or true farmer’s profits, 
but chiefly, if not solely because he earns the wages of 
himself and family in its cultivation. In fact, there is 
no surplus produce left after paying the costs of cultiva- 
tion, (including his wages and the charge for the renewal 
of agricultural stock), and the assessment of Government. 
No surplus produce is left, and therefore there can be 
no rent. In many cases, the ryot has to provide for the 
payment of the assessment from other sources, and his 
only remuneration consists in the wages of his own la- 
bour. These results cannot be gain-said by any one who 
accepts the Court of Directors’ views to be the correct 
ones on the subject of land revenue. 

Of course, in contrast with this moderate view, there 
are two extreme views. In order to avoid all cause for 
confusion, it is necessary to state them here. There is 
the view which is now gaining in fayour with the ruling 
classes which takes its stand upon the old Mahomedan 
notion, that, by the fact of conquest, the rulers +f the 
country have become the absolute proprietors of the 
land in the same sense in which private individuals are 
owners of their moveable or immoveable property, and 
that, as such owner, Government is entitled to demand the 
whole of the rent proper of the land. As there is no 
intermediate class of farmers in this country, and the 
holdings are mostly in small. plots, the extreme limit of 
Government demand would include all the produce of 
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the land after deducting the actual cost of cultivation, 
not however including in this last item the wages of the 
cultivator and his family labouring on the farm. The 
other view regards land to be the absolute property of 
private individuals, and as such liable to assessment along 
with all other property. Both these views are stated 
here only to be rejected, for, as has been shown before, 
they are opposed to the intermediate position taken up 
by the supreme Government, which alone can be taken 
into account in judging of tho preasure of the existing 
assessments in this Presidency. ‘The evidence on this 
point is summarised below :— 


Witness No. 2, speaking of the Saswad Talooka of 
the Poona District, states that the first assessment was 
fixed in accordance with Mamool Wahiwat, or old usage, 
but, in contravention of assurance given that no cess 
would be levied, tlic Government, before the thirty years 
term expired, have levied a local cess in breach of that 
faith. ‘The enhanced assessments have been from 50 to 100 
per cent.,and as these are fixed aftera re-survey and classi- 
fication of lands avcording to their present condition, the 
ryots are discouraged from making any improvement for 
which they are askéd to pay more by way of assessment. 
The new assessments themselves are very oppressive. 


Witness No. 8, speaking of the Havelli Talooka of the 
Poona District, states that Mr. Pringle’s settlement was in 
excess of the o.d Peishwa Kamdl fixed by Narro Appajee 
Toolsibagwale. The first assessment, made in accordance 
with the principles of Captain Wingate and Lieutenant 
Nash, Been the rates at a figure which was about one-third 
of the Kamdl rate. The ryots were thus encouraged to take 
up more land, and waste lands were soon brought under 
cultivation. “The new assessments are from 50 to 100 per 
-cent. in excess of the old rates, and exceed the Kamal rate 
considerably. Additional water rates are also levied, al- 
though owing to starty rains, the wells have been dried 
up. The local “cess has boen levied in breach of the as- 
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surance, and a restriction has been placed upon the ryots’ 
right to cut wood in his own land, Under the new survey, 
inferior and barren lands are assessed at low rates, 


whereas.under the previous survey they were allowed to 
be free. 


Witness No. 22, speaking of the Mawal Talooka of 
the Poona District, states that in the village of Sangvee 
in the year 1871-72, about 15 numbers wero sold for 
arrears of revenue. No ryot could be got to buy those 
numbers. Accordingly Government nominally bought 
them for one anna cach, and they are now lying waste. 


About 10 or 12 more numbers are likely to fare the sane 
fate this year. 


Witness No. 10, speaking of the Indapoor Talooka 
of the Poona District, (which was the first Talooka settled 
and re-settled) states that in his Talooka, the land, being 
black soil, is classed by the survey officers at a high rate 
according to its natural capacity. But as the rainfall is 
very scanty and precarious, there being only one good 
season in five years, the necessary deduction is not made 
in the rates fixed solely according to the quality of the 
land. Tne first settlement mace by Captain Wingate and 
Lieut. Nash, took due account of this fact, and the ryots 
were thus able to tide overtwo bad years from the savings 
madc during one good year. The settlement officers, in 
rea ssessing the District, have reclassified all-the lands, 
by reason of which, although the averave exhancement has 
been between 50 to 60 per cent. upon the whole Talooka. 
there arc an immense number of holdings on which the 
enhancement under the reclassification cnormousiy ex- 
ceeds the average rate. This witness has given a list of 
246 holdings in 22 villages verified com the ryots’ receipt- 
books, in which he gives full details regarding the name 
of the holder, the numbers of the holdings, the measurc- 
ment, and the assessment, under the old and new settle- 
ments, from which it will be seen thatthe enhancoment 
in many cases ranges from 300 to G00 pcr cent. Under 
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the now sottlement, Mad and Aural land and other kinds 
of inferior land which were included, but not assessed, 
under the previous survey, have been assessed at rates 
slightly below the average rate on black soil, The main 
test adopted by the survey officers for classifying lands 
according to the depth of the soil, as measured by the 
length of the iron bar fixed in the ground, is not a 
correct test, as revards the quality of the land in all 
respects. Such soil requires a heavy rainfall before the 
moisture ponetrates a foot or two below the surface. 
Such rainfalls once in ten years in this District. In all 
tho other years, the moisture hardly penetrates below 
the surface, and the crops are therefore very scanty. 
This circumstance, as well as soveral others affecting the 
seasons, were taken into account by the officers of the 
first survey, and have not beon duly attended to in the 
recent settlement. ‘The survey officers assign the rise 
in prices, as a reaaon for enhancing tho assessment, but 
prices have of late again fallen. Secondly, the survey 
officers do not make sufficient allowance for the fact that 
with tho rise in prices, the cost of cultivation increases 
proportionately. Thirdly, it should be remembered that 
the rates fixed at the time of the first suryey wero not 
advisedly lower than what could safely be levied. The 
" assessment at the time of the firat survey was fixed by 
striking the average of tho actual receipts for the previ- 
ous 30 years, barring remissions. The rates then fixed 
were thussimply what the ryots were shown to have paid 
during 380 years. These rates were therefore moderate, 
and as one result of this mode of ration, during the 30 
years of the survey there were no arrears and no remis- 
sions. The new assessment has been made on the 
supposition that the riso in prices would remain per- 
manent, which assumption has not beon justifiod by 
subsequent experience: The result has been that the 
ryots have paid with difficulty tho increased assessment 
since 1868. The crops for the years 1870-71 and 
1871-72 were very scanty, and in the latter year, the 
ryots could- not pay the assessment, and about 
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Rs. 75,000 out of a revenue of 1,50,000 remained unpaid 
as arrears of revenue. During the last 25 years, there 
has been no year in which such a large sum remained 
to be collected. “In fact during the 20 years, from 
1846 to 1866, there was an average of Rs. 6 only as 
arrears. This fact therefore shows that the rates are 
much higher than what the ryots can well bear, and if 
prices fall stilt lower, as they are likely to do, the 
impoverishment of the ryot will be complete. Under 
the new settlement, the rates on Bagayet land have been 
lower comparatively, and those on Jeerayet land higher 
than those which obtained under the frst settlement. 
And as Bagayet land is about one-tenth of the whole 
area under cultivation, the pressure on the majority of 
Jcerayet holdings has been much greater than it need 
be by the amount of the relief given to Bagayet 
holdings. Under the new settlement,-an additional 
water cess on wells sunk by the ryots during the 30 
years period was levied for the first year, but upon 
the representation of the ryots, the Government were 
pleased to remiit this cess which amounted to 3,300 Ra, 
a year for the. Talooka. : 


Nine witnesses from the villages of Delvadi, Rahu, 
Pimpulgaum, Nandgaum, Pargaum, Kedgaum, Dapoo- 
dec, Dalimb, and Boree Aindee in the Bhimthadee 
Talooka, being representative villages out of those which 
have been reassessed, state that the rates of the recent 
enhanced assessment of the Talooka aremore heavy than 
what the ryots can with difficulty bear, in consequence 
of which last year only one instalment could bv paid. 
The other half was allowed to remain in arrears by 
reagon of the ryots’ inability to pay, and is being exacted 
under pressure of attachment, and sale of the goods 
this year. This Talooka has been exceptionally un- 
fortunate this year in its rainfall, which was. both 
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will be seen from the following comparative statement 
with regard to these villages :— 


Names of Villages. Old Assessment. é New Assesement 


Delavadee.... 2,106... 
Pimpulgaum. 
Rahu .... 
Pargaum . 
Nandgaum . 
Kedgaum ..., 
Dapoodee . 
Dalimb ....... 
Boree Aindee ......... 0.560 








17,947 40,780 

It willbeseen fromthis statement that the assessment 
has been increased in the case of these villages 150 per 
cent., excluding the local cess which has been increased 
m_a similar proportion. Besides these, Chithar and 
other village charges are not now deducted as before, but 
are credited to the state, and the villagers are left to them- 
selves to make their own arrangement for village chari- 
ties and amusements. Besides, land which was previous- 
ly left unassessed for the village grazing ground is now 
separately sold by auction, and has become an additional 
item of charge in these villages. Tho Bhimthadee 
Talooka was famous for horses. In one village there 
were s0 many astwo hundred mares for breeding pur- 
poses. By reasons of this appropriation of grazing land, 
the Talooka has now no breed of horses left. 

This general enhancement of Rs. 150 per cent. upon 
villages is not a correct measure of the enhancement in 
the case of individual ryots, large numbers of whom ap- 
pearec“defore the Committee complaining of the injustice 
of the disproportionate enhancement of the State demand 
in their individual casos. Four ryots from Dapoodee who 
paid under the first settlement Rs. 43 on their holdings 
have now been assessed at Rs. 129, being an increase of 
200 per cent. Witness No. 17 from Kedgaum, who paid 
Rs, 125 before, has now been asseased at Rs. 400, being 
an increase of more than 225 per cent. Four ryots from 


. 
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Nandgaum, who paid before Rs. 48 on their holdings, 
have now to pay Rs. 128, being an increase of more than 
175 per cent. Six ryots from Pargaum, who before paid 
Rs. 54, have now to pay Rs. 166, being an increase of 
more than 200 per cent. Thirteen ryots holding 42 num- 
bers at Rahu, who were previously assessed at Rs. 511, 
have now to pay Rs. 1,157, being an increase of 210 per 
cent. Five ryots from Pimpulgaum holding 17 numbers, 
who formerly paid Rs. 263, have now been assessed at 
Rs. 520-8, being an increase of nearly 200 per cent. 
Your ryots from Dalimb holding 21 numbers, who pre- 
viously paid Rs. 107, havo now to pay Rs. 290, being 
an increase of nearly 300 per cent. Seven ryots from 
Boree Aindee, holding 11 numbers, who were formerly 
assessed at Rs. 210, have now to pay Rs. 447-8, being 
an increase of more than 220 per cent. 

Witness No. 1, from the Sattara District, states that 
the rates of the Ist settlement, being based upon 
an average of the previous 30 years, were moderate, 
but the rates fixed at the re-settlement have been 
oppressive, as no account is taken of the increase in the 
expenses of cultivation which takes plase in consequence: 
of the increase in prices. . 

Witness No. 24, speaking, of the Wai Talooka of 
the same District, states that the rates fixed at the first 
settlement were not minutely adjusted to the wants and 
advantages of cach village. The scale of rates for the 
Talooka was fixed by taking the average of the 20 years 
of a few villages in it, by reason of which the adjustment 
was not properly made. The ryots are obliged to accept 
these rates under penalty of losing their land, which is 
otherwise put up to sale. This witness advocates a per- 
manent settlement as the only way to protect the ryot 
from this oppression. : d 

Witness No. 12, speaking of the Barsee and Madhe 
Talookas in the Sholapoor District, states that the en- 
hancement in the Madhe Talooka has been about 75 per 
cent. In tho village of Bavee, 7 numbers belonging to 3 
ryots were sold for arrears of revenue last year. At the 
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auction nobody made any bid for those numbers, which 
were therefore taken up by Government at mere nominal 
prices, and. kept as waste numbers. About one-third of 
the villages in the Madhe Talooka complain that the re- 
cent enhancement has been very heavy. 

Witness No. 8, from the Sholapoor District, states 
substantially the same as witness No. 10 from Indapoor, 
"in regard to the disregard, shown by the survey officers 

in fixing the rates of reassessment, of all the variable 
circumstances affecting the condition of husbandry in this 
country, as compared with the conduct of the officers of 
the first survey. He states that 2 ryots at Mobol in 
Madhe Talooka, who formerly ‘paid ‘an assessment of 
2.Rs., have now to pay Rs. 8, two ryots from Kalegaum, 
who formerly paid 10 Rs. are now assessed at Rs. 71-11. 
He gives the following instances regarding increaso 
of assessment in two of the villages -— 


- Ist 10 Years | 2nd 10 Years | 8rd 10 Years Now assess: 
before the first}boforo the first} after the first} ment from 
4 survey, survey, survey. 1871, 




































. Rs. ap) Rs. ap) Rs. ae] Rs. ap. 
Mohol .........se+.004+- 2,084 12 911,804 1 13! 2,393 11 1) 6,669 30 
Kalegaum .........., 300 00) 300 00) 600 00} 1,800 00 





Two other statements furnished by this witness are 
appended and marked C. D. vide Appendix. 

Witness No. 11, speaking of the Ahmednuggur Dis- 
trict, states thut there has been as yet no re-settlement in 
that District. The rates fixed at the first survey woré 
moderate as regards superior soil, but they were oppres- 
sively neavy upon all inferior lands. If the present rates 
were to be doubled, it would be a great calainity. 

Witness No. 25,-speaking of the Khandeish District, 
states that the rates of the settlement range from Rs. 1 
to Rs. 2 per acre on Jecrayat land, and Rs. 5 on irrigated 
land. These rates the witness thinks are moderate, and 
such as the ryots can well bear. Asa consequence, the 
ryots are not largely indebted to the sowears, anda 
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drought for one year is not felt to be so great a 
calamity in Khandeish as in other parts of the Presidency, 
The ryots complain of the levy of the local cess, as hav- 
ing been made in breach of the assurance given at the 
introduction of the survey. 

Witness No. 13, speaking ofthe Ratnagiri District, 
states that his Talooka (Dapoodee) was surveyed in 1864, 
He owns two Khote villages, Jalgaum and Sakhrolee. 
Jalgaum was assessed at Rs. 1,800 before the survey, and 
the assessment has been raised to Rs. 2,100 by the survey. 
The other village Sakhrolee, which was previously asses- 
sed at Rs. 800, has now had its assessment reduced to 
Rs. 600. The survey rates are disproportionately heavy 
on Tari or rice land, being from Rs. 10 to Rs. 11 per acre. 
On Bagayet land the rates are from Rs. 12 to Rs. 13 per 
acre, besides from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 are charged for cvery 
toddy producing palm-tree growing on ‘the land. On 
Warkas land, the rates are from 4 tod annas, but they 
are levied for all the years, whether the land is cultivated 
or not. Tari lands before the survey were sub-let by 
the Khotes, who received about 12 maunds of rice as rent, 
out of:which one-third or from 2 to 3- maunds costing 
from Rs. 3 to Rs, 4 were paid to Government as revenue, 
and the remaining two-thirds were appropriated by the 
Khotes. At present the Government pay about Rs. 5-8 
to the Khote for his profit, and appropriate the rest to 
their own use. As regards Warkas land, when the Khotes 
had the management, they used to take 3 maunds,’ of 
Warkas grain, in value Rs. 9, as rent. Thé Government 
assessment now is 4 annas per acre, and Government 
pays to the Khote from 1 to 14 annas per acre, the Khotes 
being in this respect great losers. But the ryots have 
been benefited to the extent of the Khotes’ loss. As re- 
gards Tari lands, neither the Kfotes nor the ryots have 
been benefited, and the Khotes have been the losers to the 
extent that the Government have been the gainers, 

Witness No. 21, speaking of the Koolaba District, 
states that the rates fixed by the survey have been nearly 
double of those which obtained previously. ~The ryot paid 
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to the Khotes about 10 maunds of rice on good land, being 
. about Rs. 10 per acre. The Government rates at present 
are from Rs. 5 to Ra. 10 per acre according to the quality of 
the land, and besides this a sum equal to half the Govern- 
ment assessment is paid to the Khotes for Khotes’ profits, 
so that the ryots have to pay now 50 per cent, more than 
what they paid to the Ahotes previous to the settlement. 
Before the survey, land lying fallow was not assessed ; 
since the survey this exemption has ceased. The Baga- 
yet rate of Rs, 8 or Rs. 9 per acre is levied upon all land 
which is classed as Bagayet, whether any trees grow on 
it or not. Formerly the rate was adjusted to the number 
of trees growing on the land. Besides, an Abkaree cess 
of one Rupee per every toddy producing tree is levied. 

Witness No. 23, speaking of the Oombergaum Ta- 
looka of the Tanna District, states that the 30 years’ set- 
tlement on land is convenient both to the ryot and to 
the Government, but if during the term of the settlement 
there is an year of absolute dearth, it is necessary Go- 
vernment should allow remissions. The settlement 
rates were fixed upon an average of 10 years pre- 
vious to the survey. During these 10.years a bad year 
had not occurred, and in fact such a bad year as the 
year 1871-72 had not occurred in that part of the country 
within tha last 40 or 50 years. The Government offi- ” 
cers, however, did not allow any remissions, and the ryots’ 
lands were sold for small balances, and, as in the case of 
many numbers, no purchasers were found, these numbers 
were forfeited to Government. As the arrears of revenue 
were not discharged by the sale of the land, the Govern- 
ment:- Sicers distrained the ryots’ moveable possessions 
to recover these arrears together with the heavy interest 
due upon them. In this way about Rs. 5,000 were re- 
covered in the year 1372. 

From the evidence summarised above on this head, 
as also from other information available to the Committee 
in the published records of Government, and from private 
aources, the followig propositions may be laid down as 
proved ;—Freily, that, on the whole, the rates ofthe first 
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settlement were moderately low, and wero fixed after a 
due consideration of the circumstances of the soil and the 
character of husbandry in each Talooka. Secondly, that 
- although, by reason of the rates being moderate 
the Jamabundee of the Talookas showed an apparent 
falling-off for the first few years from the nominal figure 
at which it stood before the survey, yet as the rates were 
based on an average of the actual receipts of the previous 
30 years, not only was there no real falling-off, but, on 
the contrary, in the course of a few years, by reason of 
the extension of cultivation, the Jamabandee of the 
Talookas was increased by a large percentage. Thirdly, 
the survey and settlement operations have had the 
undeniable effect of making the relation between the 
State land-lord and the ryots rigid and unyielding 
to an extent wholly unsuited to the habits and wants 
of the people, and to the circamstances of the country. 
One of the first effects of the settlement is that the 
Collector’s Jamabundee work becomes a mere form, 
the most urgent representations from the ryote for 
remissions in bad years are not heeded, and the seasons 
being so precarious in this country, the ryots from want 
of provident habits feel in bad years the rigid pressure 
of the revenuo system to be simply crushing. Fourthly, 
avhile the witnesses on the whole agree that the first rates 
were moderate, there is an cqual unanimity of opinion 
from the Indapoor, Bhimthadee, Madhe, Sholapoor, 
and some Talookas in the Kaladgee District that the 
new rates, being based chiefly upon an expected con- 
tinuance of the high prices which obtained from 1860 
to 1866, are felt to be oppressively heavy ana most 
crushing, especially as prices in general have steadily 
declined during the past five years. #ifthly, in fixing 
the new rates, there has been to all appearances a most 
capricious exercise of the discretion of the settlement 
officers with regard to many entire villages, and many 
individual holders of land in all villages, whose assess- 
ments have been enhanced quite ott of proportion to 
the averege enhancement of the Palooka, thereby most 
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materially affecting the value of the property of. these 
holders. 

As regards the first position, the summary of 
the evidence given before is sufficient by itself to sub- 
stantiate its correctness, and needs no supplementary 
remarks, The villagers from the Bhimthadee’ Talooka, 
who came in crowds to the sittings of the Committee, 
gratefully acknowledged the moderation of the old rates. 
about which they said they had nothing to complain. As 
regards the Indapoor District, the fact noticed in Colonel 
Francis’ Report, that, duri ng the last 20 years of tho first 
settlement, no remissions were found necessary in that 
Talooka, where before more than half the revenue had 
on an average to be remitted every alternate year, 
strongly confirms this same view. The statements and 
witnesses examined from the Sattara, Khandeish, Ah- 
mednuggur, and Sholapoor Districts give the same 
favourable’ testimony regarding the old rates. ‘Two 
things ought however to be remembered in connection 
with this subject, first that the rates when they were 
first introduced were not advisely intended to be low, 
and in their practical effect for the first 10 years, they 
produced no sensible relief to the ryots. Secondly, it 
was the subsequent gradual rise in prices, which was the 
great economical fact between 1848 and 1866, that made 
the ryots feel these first rates to be conveniently low. 

With regard to the second position, a statement ig 
herewith appended and marked B for the Mooddebehal 
Talooka in the Kaladgce District, and the Hangal 
Talooka in the Dharwad District, and the Parasgad 
Talook. inthe Belgaum District, showing the details of 
the proportion between cultivated and uncultivated land 
in the year previous to the survey, the year of the sur- 
vey, the10th year after the survey, the 20th year after 
the survey, as also for the year 1870-71. It will be seen 
from that statement that while at the time of first intro- 
duction of the survey rates, the area of uncultivated land 
inthe Talookas of ooddebehal and Hangal was consi- 
derably larger than tBat of tho cultivated land, within 
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twonty years from the time ofthe survey, the whole of 
it was brought under cultivation, leaving only an incon- 
siderable fraction of one-twentieth to be reclaimed. 

Besides, the following statement for the three Zillas 
of Kaladgee, Belgaum, and Dharwad, will show that while 
the Kaladgee District with its 953 villages, showed a, fall- 
ing off in the year of the survey of 8,000 Rs. over a 
Jamabundee of 64 lacs for the year previous to the sur- 
vey, the receipts in 1870-71 were 10} lacs, or nearly 
double the revenue received in the first year of the settle- 
ment. The same observation holds true to a more or less 
extent with regard to the other Zillas :— 











Revenue for | Revoaue ac- \ R 
Zilla No, of tho year cording to tho} “evenue for 
aioe Villages. before the survey settle- oe year, 
survey. ent, 870-71, 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 






Kalladgee ....s.seeceoe 958 | 6,52,000 | 5,72,000 | 10,21,000 
Belgaum. ..seesseeeseeses 930 | 8,60,000 | 7,68,000 | 11,39,000 
Dharwad wees 1,238 | 11,52,000 | 9,46,000 | 15,65,000 





3,121 | 26,64,000 | 22,86,000 | 37,25,000 


a, 


Takin’ the three Zillas together, while there was a 
falling off of nearly 3% lacs in the revenue of the first year 
of the settlement over the previous year, there was an in- 
crease in the year 1870-71 of 10} lacs over the revenue 
of the year previous to the settlement, and fully 144 
Jacs over the revenue received in the first yea. -f the 
settlement, so that long before the 30 years period of 
settlement will expire, the revenve of the three Zillas 
has increased about 75 per cent., without. any change 
of rates. Throughout all the other Zillas, this same in- 
crease has occurred to a more or less extent. This im- 
portant fact is well brought out andillustrated by Pro- 
fessor Green, in his pamphlet on the Meccan Ryots, pub- 
lished in.1852. It isnot quite correct to say therefore 
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that by reason of the thirty year’s settlement, 
the Government has derived no additional revenue 
‘from the settled Districts during the term of the 
lease. 


As regards the 3rd position, that the introduction of 
the revenue settlement hos had the effect of making the 
connection between the Statcland-lord and the rvot more 
unyielding and riyid than is suited to the habits of the 
people, and tho circumstances of tlic country, the fact is 
so patent that it is not necessary to give any details re- 
garding it. In Districts where sufficient and timely 
rainfall is assured, this rigidity is not felt to bo very 
oppressive; but the Districts of Poona, Shola- 
peers Almednuggur, and to a less extent, Khandeish, 

attara, and Belyaum, do not enjoy a certain and equable 
rainfall, the climate is subject to drought, and the crops 
are liable to frequent and extensive failures ; when a large 
portion of the agricultural capital, the labouring cattle, 
are generally swept away. “ This uncertainty of climate 
and the calamitous losses it occasions to the cultivators, 
which no forethought on their part can avert, has pro- 
bably had a large share in making the Deccan population 
what it is,” improvident and unthrifty. With such a 
population, unless the rates are low enough to be 
conveniently borne in the worst years, demands for 
remissions will be frequent, and though they may not 
be complied with, the failure of crops which necessitates 
the demand is none the less felt. to be a disastrous cala~ 
mity. This year 1872-73, which has beena remarkably 
good y-urin the other Districts, has been a year of 
drought in the Bhimthadee Talooka, and large numbers of 
the people from this poor Talooka came to Poona to com- 
plain to the Assistant Collector in charge of the Talooka, 
Mr. Spence, who referred them to the Collector. They 
next complained to the Collector, who pleaded his 
inability to help them. They next went up to Bombay 
to petition the local Government, who referred them back 
to the Collector, All that these poor people wanted 
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waa that the revenue officers should make a local inspec- 
tion of the crops, and, if they were satisfied that the 
corps had failed, to grant remissions. In this Talooka, 
the corps had failed fast year also, and by reason of ib 
only one instalment could be taken ; and this year, with 
equally bad crops, these poor people were called upon to 
pay up the last year’s arrears, and this year’s full revenue 
according to the enhanced rates. This is only one 
instance of tho stiffness of the present révonue sys- 
tem which was prominently foreed upon the atten- 
tion of the Committee during their sittings. In another 
respect, the same rigidity of the system affects the cul- 
tivating classes in an unseen manner. The villaxe 
Gayaran land, expressly set apart for the village cattle, 
has been gradually encroached upon by the revenue offi- 
cers who sell portions of it by public auction, and theso 
encroachments, once made, receive the sanction of the 
settlement officer’s register. In the caseof Mali land, (¢. ¢. 
land on the banks of large streams or rivers, which lics 
for some time under water during the rains, and on 
which, when the water-retires, there remains a, deposit 
which is called Mali, and which gives the name to the 
land), while the owner of the number close to the bank 
receives no compensation, or has not his assessment 
reduced, ifa portion of the bank be washed away, yet if 
there isa considerable accretion on the bank, the owner 
is not allowed the advantage of it, but the Mali is 
separately numbered and heavily assessed. In the 
fourth Chapter of this report, this point and many other 
points in which the action of the executive Go- 
vernment through its various departments ‘presses 
hard upon the cultivating classes, have been touched 
upon at some length. It is -not necessary, there- 
fore, to go over the same ground here again by 
anticipation. 


With regard to the 4th and 5th pasitions laid down 
above, the general effect of the evidexce leaves no room 
for doubt that the regent enhancements have not been 
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mado with a due consideration of the vircumstances of 
the classes to be affected by them. They were based 
upon an erroneous apprehension that the inflated prices 
which obtained during the first half of the last 
decade would continue. The fact is, as has been shown 
at some length in the first Chapter of this report, that 
prices have steadily declined,and this year in many parts of 
the country, the prices are just whoro they were between 
1856 and 1859. The ehic Jusiilication for the enhance- 
ment of rates, viz , this alleged rise in prices, falls therefore 
to the ground. But even if it be allowed io hive any 
weight, it will only warrant a moderate enhancement, 
At present, there is no rule laid down to gaide the dis- 
cretion of the officers employed. The settlement officers 
at their discretion select a few years out of the 3U year's 
term, and base their calculation upon it. Now in ono 
sense, while if may be perfectly legitimate to suppose 
that the next 30 years will in their climatic characteris- 
tics, (and none but climatic changes seriously cause 
variations in prices in this country), be like the past 30 
years, it will not dc to take any arbitrary portion of 
this 80 year’s period, and assume that the rates during 
the next 30 years will not fall below this assumed. 
standard. If the setiloment officers therefore had taken 
the average of the prices for the whole of the 30 years 
of the last period, and, according as this average was 
higher or lower than the average of the 30 years preced- 
ing the first settlement, the rates had been adjusted for 
the next 0 years. their proceedure would have been at 
least intelligible, and much could not have beon urged 
against it. Even then the enhancement could not proper- 
ly be made in proportion to the absolute rise in prices, 
but it would be some determinate fraction of the rise in 
prices, about 50 per cent., because by reason of the rise 
in prices, the expenses of cultivation increase propor- 
tionately, and the margin ef the actual profits is not 
correctly represented by the difference between the aver- 
age prices of the two periods. ‘This distinction has not 
always been kept in. mind by the settlement 
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officers. And it behoves the cansideration of the exe- 
cutive Government, whether, in the scttlements to be yet 
made, some such rules of limitation, (by which the aver- 
age would be based upon the returns of the whole of the 
thirty year’s term, and not any arbitrary portion of it, and 
the enhancement, grounded upon the fact that this aver- 
age was higher than the average prices of the previous 
thirty years, would be only a determinate fraction, a 
moiety of the proportion of the rise in prices), should not 
be imposed upon the discretion of the settlement officers 
so as to enfurce a just moderation in all their proposals. 
In the absence of some such rules, the controlling autho- 
ritics, who have no special knowledge of the subject, 
feel their utter helplessness to reject or review the re- 
commendations of the survey officers, and have to content 
thomselves with an ignorant assent. The position above 
laid down, that the recent enhancements have been 
oppressivcly heavy, has reccived the sanction of the local 
Government, who in Resolution No, 798, passed in Febru- 
ary 1873, have thought it necessary to enjoin upon all 
survey officers very moderate increases in the revision 
operations, and in pursuance of this policy, the local Go- 
vernment, in sanctioning the revised rates in the Pabul 
Talooka sensibly reduced the rates recommended by the 
survey Superintendent, the effect of which was to bring 
down tho average enhancement from the 88 per cent. 
recommended by the survey officers to 75 per cent. In 
this same ‘l'alooka asin the previously surveyed Districts 
of Madhe and Indapoor, the Motasthal or <dditional cess 
on water obtained from wells sunk by the ryots at their 
own expense was recommended by the survey. officers 
against the letter and spirit of the Survey Acts, and this 
increase was well nigh sanctioned, when at the eleventh 
hour, upon the representation of theryots, the injustice 
was stayed, and the cess was given up. These incide nts 
will prove how dangerous this enhancement mania is, and 
how necessary it is that general rules should be laid down 
to guide the ‘diserction of over-zcalous, snd unscrupulous 
officers. at 
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With regard to these enhancements, it is next-to be 
observed that in all the Talookas to which the enhanced 
rates have been applied, there has been are-survey and a 
re-classification. ‘There may be in the abstract sufficient 
roasons for thus going over work once done before, but 
when it is understood that this re-survey and re-clagsifica- 
tion involve the unsettlement of the established market 
values of an immense number of proprietory interests in 
land, the mischief of these measures will be seen in all 
its enormity. So far as the executive Government is 
concerned, only the total results are ‘placed before it, 
and its sanction is seldom withheld ; but these total 
results convey no adequate idea of the hardships inflicted 
in many individual cases where the assessment is raised 
not according to the average percentage, but by 8 or 4 
hundred per cent. above the average. This dispropor- 
tionate enhancement has virtually the effect of confisca- 
ting the land so unequally ‘assessed. By the guarantee 
of 30 years, the ryot is led to suppose that he is the 
owner of the numbers entered against his name, subject 
to the payment of the fixed assessment to Government, 
and subject also tu any increase that may be deemed just 
on general grounds at the periodical re-sottlements. It ~ 
does not follow from this, that after allowing a man 
to hold for 30 years a certain number of holdings subject 
to. certain advantages or disadvantages, as compared 
with his neighbours’ holdings similarly situated,he can be 
asked to vacate the land under penalty of paying 3 or. 4 
times as much “as his neighbours are called upon to pay. 
Such interference with the rights of property in land, on. 
the gromnd of an abstract equality which has and can have 
no place in fact, constitutes a just gtievanceon the part 
of those whose property has been thus virtually cons 
fiscated. oe 

Tthas indoed been. maintained that these unequal 
. enhancements have resulted from two causes, the defective 
measurements of land at the first survey, and in cases where 
this cause does aot explain the enhancement, it is alleged 
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that the first assessment was secured at an unduly low 
figure by the corruption of subordinate native officials. 
From the lists published inthe appendices marked to this re- 
port, containing the details of such enhancements in the 
Indapoor, Sholapoor, and Bhimthadee Talookas, it will be 
plain that the first alleged cause has had no great effect. 
‘Most of the numbers show the same measurements, and 
yet the enhancements are most irregular. As regards the 
second allegation, there is no direct evidence coming 
forth,and supposing corruption possible,it proves toomuch, 
for the new measurements are also made by subordinate 
native officials. These pretensions to greater accuracy and 
purity are simply untenable, and will not stand examina- 
tion for a moment. Allowing them however their full force, 
one fails to see how the incapacity or corruption of the 
agents of Government should be a ground for interfering 
with perpctual leases given by it to third parties, who on 
the faith that their properties under all circumstances 
would keep their place in relative value with their neigh- 
pours’ properties, have dealt with them, sold them, mort- 
gaged them, and created all manner of interests in them. 
Properties so settled ought to be as assuredly secured 
from all unequal taxation or interference as. any other 
private property. If Government had _ sold build- 
ing-sites, which its Officers from incapacity or 
corruption had under-measured at the time of the 
first appropriation, would any Court of Law allow it for a 
moment, after 30 year’s term has passed, and houses have 
been built on the land, to get back its larid on the plea 
that it was not properly measured at first by the 
default of its own agents. It is strange these con- 
siderations find no weight with professed publicists, 
where the irregular action of the settlement offi- 
cers deals at one blow ruin to many hundred home- 
ateads. ° 


That the new enhancements are more than the 
people ean well bear in all seasons has been sufficiently 
demonstrated by the experience of the last few years. 
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Aw one consequence of the enhancement of rates con- 
curring with a fall in pricesin the Talookas of Bhimtha- 
dee and Indapoor, it was found necessary in 1871 to 
allow nearly half the revenue to remain in arrears, a 
circumstance which has not occurred in these Talookag 
during the last 26 years. But a worse sign of the 
inability of the ryots to pay the enhanced rates, and in 
some cases even the old rates is seen in the circumstance, 
that in the Talookas, where arrears were not allowed to re- 
main unrecovered, many numbers held for generations by 
the holders thereof have been put up to sale, ¢. g.,in the 
Indec and Shindgee Talookas of the Kaladgee Districts, 
in the Karmale and Madhe Talookas of the Sholapoor 
District, and in the Mawal Talooka of the Poona District. 
In the Shindgee Talooka of the Kaladgee District, in 17 
villages about 25 holdings were sold last year by auction 
for arrears of revenue amounting to Rs. 280. With the 
exception of two numbers, the rest found no purchasers, 
and, in the column of the remarks against several of them, 
it is stated that the holdershad absconded into the Nizam’s 
territory from poverty. All these numbers, for whom 
no purchasers were found, are now lying waste. In the 
KarmaleTalooka, 26 numbers, measuring 940 acres, were 
sold for arrears of 232 Rs. after allowing partial remis- 
sions. Nobody could be found willing to buy them. 
Nine numbers in the Madhe Talooka measuring 228 acres 
were sold for arrears of 56 Rs., after allowing as much 
by way of remissions. In a similar manner 15 numbers 
were sold in Sangwi, a village inthe Mawal Talooka, for 
arrears of revenue in the same year, and found no pur- 
chaser” This is the most ominous sign of the times to 
those who can discern it, as itis not likely that, except 
from sheer helplessness, so many ryots in so many 
villages would abatidon their hereditary fields, and 
seek refuge in foreign territory, as the Shindgee 
people haye done in numbers. The returns for 
Shindgee and Karmale and Madhe are appended hereto, 
and marked E. nd C. respectively. In 12 villages 
of the Indee Talooka, 29 holdings belonging to 25 holders 
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were sokl in 1871-72 fur arrears of rent. Tho total 

assessment on these numbers comes to abont 354 Rs., and 

at the auction sale abeut 390 Rs. only were realized. 

This shows that the ryot’s property in his land has been, 

by reason of the enhanced tates concurring with tho fall 

in prices, so greatly diminished in value, that it is hard- 

ly in many cases worth one year's purchase, or, in, 

other words, this property has ceased to be of any value in 

the market. The instances of private salos of numbers 

which the settlement officers select for the purposes of 

their report simply mislead those who have the responsi- 

bility to act upon those reports. ‘The numbers given 

above for the Indee Talooka are not fancy numbers,or in 

any way artificially selected ; they are extracted from the 

annual returns submitted by the Mamlutdar, and. may’ 
therefore be depended upon as correct representatives of 
by far the large majority of the ryot’s holdings. From 

these statements, it will be seen that if prices continue to 

fall, the levy of the enhanced rates will be more and 

more sinpraeice ble every yedr, and will necessitate 

periodical remissions, large arrears, or abandonment of 
land by the impoverished ryots. 


While these effects are due to the general enhance- 
ment of the rates, the other evil noticed before, the un- 
settlement of landed property and its virtual confiscation 
by reason of exceptionally heavy enhancement on indivi- 
dual holders, is not ofa sort which will be understood 
by those who cannot see beneath the surface of things. 
But the mischief of the unsettlement will be none the 
less certain on that account. Those who have i..>-sted 
their capital in these holdings so assessed out of all pro- 
portion to the average enhancement of the Talooka will 
be ruined, and others will be deterréd from making ad- 
vances to the ryots for improvements in the land. These 
periodical valuations and classifications undo all the 
moral effects of fixing the Government demand on land. 
Jn the words of Sir John Shore “ the feaétion of making 
“ frequent valuations of the land, and, where one estate 
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® has improved and another has declined, of appropriat- 
“ing the increased produce of the former to supply the 
“ deficiencies of the latter, is not taxation, but is a decla- 
“ration that the property of the land-holders is at the 
“absolute disposal of Government,” or, in other words, 
is confiscation. It might be said, and’ has been said, 
- that the cases of such exceptional assessments. are few, 
and that in these few cases the settlement officers simply 
restore a disturbed cquilibrium. The information sum- 
marised before shows that thesc cases are not few, but 
form a considerable minority, and as regards the plea of 
restoring the equilibrium, it is one which, in private 
transactions between individuals, nobody will be allowed 
to urge for a moment, and is most- scandalous coming 
from the mouth of those whoso default created the 
mistake. Property id Insquatiry, and after 30 years 
goaranteed continuance, itis too late to seck to restore 
an ideal equilibrium at the sacrifice of all vested interests. 
From what has been said before, it will be abundant- 

‘ly clear, (1) that the new enhancements are oppressive and 
unjust, (2) that the allegation of the rise in prices, which 
is the solc justification urged for such heavy increase, 
has been falsified by subscquent facts, (3) that even if 
the rise in prices be admitted to be a sufficient cause, 
tho settlement officers can only by reason of it be justi- 
fied in raising the rates so far as the rise was permanent 
and certain to continue, which could only be ascertained 
upon a survey of the whole 30 years’ rates, and -it in no 
way warrants them in scleeting any portion of the 30 years’ 
which appears to them to be the most convenient stand- 
ard, (4) that even when the average of the last 30 years’ 
rates 7; caken as the standard, the rise in rates should re- 
- present only a fraction, and not the whole, of the rise in 
prices, so as to allow .a margin for increased cost of hus- 
bandry. (5) It has been further shown that the new assess- 
ments absorb more than the whole margin of the small 
profits which were earned under the first settlement, and 
that they are not paid out of rent proper, but eat up the 
profits, and encroa~h upon the wages. While these conclu- 
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sions are arrived at from gencral reasonings, the experi- 
ence of the last five years strongly confirms the same 
view, that the new assessments are oppressively heavy, and 
such that the ryots will not be able to pay from year to 
year during ‘the next 30 years. For the first time 
in twenty years Government has been obliged to 
allow large arrears to remain unrecovered ; for the 
first time in twenty years the ryots have been asking 
for remissions on a large scale. For tha first time also 
many numbers have been abandoned in different parts of 


the country by reason of poverty, and the ryots have left 


their native villages, and absconded into foreign territory. 
For the first time many more numbers have been sold 
at nominal prices. Over and above these facts, which de- 
monstrate that the average increase has been in general 
more heavy than what the ryots can well bear, there is the 
cry coming from all quarters that individual villages, and 
individual numbers in all villages, have been exceptional- 
ly assessed, the enhancements ranging from 200 to 600 
per cent., and chiefly on inferior lands. The ruin of pro- 
perty, and the total loss of confidenco which this mea- 
sure of confiscation has effected, are equally disastrous in 
the interests of Government and the people. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ConpiTIon oF The AGRICULTURAL AND LABouRING 
Casses. 


The result of the wifble of the evidence on this sub=~ 
ject before the Committee tends to show that, excepting 
the more favoured parts of Khandeish, and stray Ta-. 
-lookas elsewhere which have the advantage of a 
permanent supply of water, the condition of the 
agricultural classes in all the other districts from 
which witnesses were examined is far from being comfor- 
table and easy. The late rise in the prices of agricul- 
tural produce, together with the rise in the price of cotton, 
made the last 10 years between 1860 and 1870 general- 
ly of comparative prosperity and seeming affltience, but 
what, with the fall in prices, and, in some Districts, the 
enhanced assessments, the prospect before the ryots at 
present is a gloomy one. The short prosperity which 
. they enjoyed did not last sufficiently long to assure them 
complete independence of the sowcar, or to raise their 
standard of living 


~ Witness No. 3, speaking of the Haveli Talooka of 
the Poona District, states that the present condition of 
the agricultural classes is worse than it was before for 
the following reasons:—1s¢ (a) the rains do not fall abun- 
dantly or regularly as before ; 2nd (b) there is unfavour- 
able alteration in the number and period of revenue instal- 
“ments. With regard to some villages while the crops are 
Rubbce, the instalments are adjusted to Khurreep crops ; 
3rd (c) heavy interest is charged on arrears of revenue ; 
4th (d) agricultural wages have not doubled although the 
rise in prices of agricultural produce has been double of 
what it was before ; 4c (e) the numbers set apart for 
Gayran, (the common of the village), have been gradual- 
ly encroached upon by the Collector, who farms them by 
auction from year to year, so that the ryots have less 
land for their pasture ; 6¢h (f) inferior lands, which were 
before included -in ‘the survey numbers but not assessed, 
have been of late brought under assessment, vhereby 
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materially increasing the burden of assessment upon the 
ryots without conferring any corresponding benefit. on 
them ; 7¢h (g) in‘bad years remissions are not allowed 
as before used to be the casc; th (3 Tacavee advances 
are seldom or never mado; 9th (i) for the smallest 
arrears of revenue, the ryot’s ownership in land is put 
up to sale under the new rules; 1044 (j) whilo .the ryot 
was allowed before to cut timber ‘trees or firewood from 
his field, of late restrictions have been placed upon 
this liberty. The ryot was at liberty also to draw 
Toddy from his palm-trees before ;—-of late he cannot do 
so without the Collector’s permission; 1144 (k) in the 
Mawal District, barren or wastelands, and hill-side lands, 
which furnished rab (decayed vegetable produce, leaves 
sticks &c,, to be burnt on the land), required for rice cul- 
tivation, have been numbered and assessed instead of be- 
ing enjoyed as appendant to*the rice-land. 

Witness No, 2, speaking of the Saswad Talooka of 
the Poona District, states (d) that the rise in wages has 
not been proportionate to the rise in prices, arid (2). that 
the indebtedness of the agricultural classes has increased. 

Witness No. 9, speaking of the Khed ‘Talooka of the 
Poona District, states that the present condition of the 
agricultural classes in his Talooka is more prosperous 
than it was 15 years ago. The ryots are not as much 
indebted as befvre, and the crops requiring manure and 
Bagayet (3. ¢., potatoe and plantain) crops are on the in- 
crease. ‘The price of manure was formerly 4 cart-loads 
for a rupee, and at present is 2 rupees per cart-load. . This 
Talooka is well provided with a good supply of natural 
as well as artificial water reservoirs. 7 

Witness No. 22, speaking of the Mawal Talooka of 
the Poona District, states that (4, the indebtedness of the: 
ryot has increased, and that the ryots are too strictly 
dealt with. He also assigns reasons (a), (b), (c), (7) and 
(4), Speaking of the indebtedness of the ryots, he adds 
that during the last 20 ycars, the number of Marwadces 
and Brahmin sowcars has, increase? many times in his 


Talooka. 
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Witness No. 10, speaking of the Indapoor Talooka, 
states the same, and assigns reasons (b), (t), and (9). 
This Talooka has a good crop once in 5 years, and there 
are often absolutely rainless years. During the last 10 
years of high prices, cotton was largely sown, and the 
ryot had some measure of prosperity. During the last 
3 or 4 years, however, the seasons have been very un- 
favourable, the price of cotton has fallen, and, contem- 
poraneously with it, the assessment has been increased, 
Altogether the ryots fecl great apprehensions for the 
future. ; 

Witness No. 14, speaking of the Bhimthadee 
Talooka of the Poona District, states that the present 
condition of the agricultural classes is worse than before, 
and assigns reasons (a), (9), (h) and (j). 

‘Witness No.15, speaking of the Bhimthadee Talooka, 
_ states the saino, and assigns reason (1). ‘I'he number 
of cattle has decreased owing to the gradual absorption 
of the old grazing lands for cultivation purposes. This 

art of the country was famous for its breed of horses 
in which there was formerly a regular traffic which has now 
ceased, and thére is not a single mare kept at present 
for breeding purposes. With regard to this Talooka, the 
‘ryots stated that they were comparatively well off 
under’ the old rates imposed by Lieutenant Nash, but 
the recent nearly cent. per cent. increase is more than 
the ryots canbear. Besides the reasons above assigned, 
owing to the shorter periods of the new limitation law, 
(m) the indebted ryot is placed most helplessly in 
the hands of the sowcars, who demand a renewal of 
the= 1d bonds within shorter intervals, and thereby in 
effect charge compound interest for their money. The 
expenses of keeping the boundary marks are often felt 
to be heavy. (c). ‘The additional burden of the local 
funds is also felt to be very oppressive. 

Witness No. 16, speaking of the same Talooka, states 
the samo, and assigns reasons (2), (2), (1), and (0). 

Witness Xe. 17, speaking of the saine Talooka, states 
the same. : . . 
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Witness No. 18, speaking of thesame Talooka, states 
the same, and assigns reasons (g) and (J), and that (r) the 
Peishwa’s army and services in the last generation fur- 
nished employments to many people, who are now with- 
out any employment. 

Witness No. 20, speaking of the same Talooka, states 
the same, and assigns reason (d). 

Witness No. 27, speaking of the same Talooka, states 
the same, and assigns reasons (a) and (2). 


Witness No. 28 speaking of the same Talooka 
states the same, and assigns reasons (a) and (2). Speak- 
ing of the Southern Districts of the Bombay Presidency, 
he states generally, that the condition of the ryotis now 
worse than before, and assigns reasons (e), (f), (g), (%), and 
states further that the ryots are now t0o strictly dealt 
with by Government while they were leniently treated 
before. = . 

Speaking of the Sattara District, witness No. 1, states 
that the present condition of the agricultural classes is 
worse than it was during the last decade, and assigns rea- 
sons (a), (b), (c), (a). : 

itness No. 4, speaking of the Kurrar Talooka of 
the same District, states the same as above. 


Witness No. 24, speaking of the Wai Talooka of 
the same District, states the same, and assigns reasons 
(¢), (v) and (2), and that (p) the cattle and implements of 
husbandry are sold by auction for arrears of revenue. 


Witness No. 12, speaking of the Barsee and Vairag 
Talookas of the Sholapoor District, states the same, and 
assigns reasons (e), (f) and (2). Besides this, he” <tates 
with regard to lands on the borders. of rivers, that (q) if 
any portion of the land is washed away, the ryot has to 
bear the loss, but he is not allowed the benefit of any 
alluvial accretions, which are separately numbered, and 
sold by public auction at very high rates. 

Witness No. 11, the Secretary to_ the Sarvajanik 
Sabha at Ahmednuggur, speaking of that District, states 
the same, and assigns réasons (e), (y), (7) and ( p). 
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Witness No. 25, speaking of the Khandeish District, 
gives a good report of the present condition of. the 
caltivating classes in Khandeish, especially of the. parts 
bordering on the Taptee. In the western parts of that 
District, however, owing to deficient rains, indebtedness 
has much increased of late (2). 7 

Witness No. 26, speaking of Berrar, states that the 
cultivating classes are now better off than before, that they 
are now not so dependent on the sowcar as before, owing 
to the rise in prices of cotton. But he complains of the 
(a) preity of rain, and (g) the restriction to cut tim- 

r &e, 

Witness No. 13, speaking of the Rutnagiri Dis- 
trict, says thatthe new assessment on Warkas or hill- 
side land being much lighter than what the Khotes used 
to take, the ryots arein a better condition than they 
were under the .Khotes, while with regard to Tari or 
rice producing land, the ryots are inthe same condition 
aa before, the Khotes being the chief losers with regard to 
both the lands. 

Witness No. 21, speaking of the Koolaba District, 
states 1stly (£) that only rice producing lands were assess- 
ed before ; barren lands used for subsidiary purposes were 
not assessed ; and on inferior soils the assessment was 
light, and was paid in kind, and the cultivator was per- 
mitted to collect decayed vegetable produce from the 
jungles and hill-sides, which he is not allowed to do 
now. 2ndly (s) Forest land has been of late reserved and 
marked into nurabers, by reason of which the cultivators 
cannot get their wood for the plough and other agricul- 
turalimplements without charge, and fuelhas become dear 
for thesame reason. 3rdly (t) The new assessments are 
double of what they were ten years ago, and absorb three- 
fourths of the produce,s¢ that after deducting the expenses, 
there remains-little or nething to the ryots. 4thly (u) 
With regard to Warkas land, while before the assessment 
was confined to the portion cultivated during the year, 
under the new assessment the ryot has to pay for his 
number whether-he“cultivates it, or allows it to lie fallow. 
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5thly (v) In Bagayct lands, the assessment Was before 
proportioned to the number of trees actually growing on 
the land. ‘The new assessment has been fixed upon ‘the 
‘land itself at Bagayet rates, whether there are trecs on 
the land or not. 6t4/y Between the Khote and the Sircar, 
the pressure upon the cultivator 1s as great now under 
the new assessment as it was before when the Khotes 
alone had the management. Besides this witness assigns 
reasons (¢) and (2). ; a 

Witness No. 8, Vice President of the Sarvajanth 
Sabha at Sholapoor, speaking of that District, states that 
the condition of the agricultural classes is now worse 
than before, and assigns almost all the reasons mentioned 
above. 

Witness No. 23, speaking of the Oombergaum 
Talooka ofthe Tanna District, states the same, andassigns 
reasons (c), (g), (1), (J), (k), and (p). “In the case of the 
poorer ryots, a practice has been intreduced during the 
last 5 years of requiring a security from the ryot for the 
payment of the assessment on his land. This practice ob- 
tained before the survey settlement, but was ‘abolished 
by a resolution of the Government which declared that 
tho ryot’s land was his security. ‘The security bond 
moreover is required to be on stamp paper. 

From the whole of the evidence it appears that, ex- 
cepting a portion of the Khandeish District,and the Khed 
Talooka in the Poona District, the complaint on the 
part of tho ryots is all but unanimous, ‘that their 
present condition is worse than it was “bout 10 or 15 
years ago. ‘The various reasous assigned for this altered 
state of things by the witnesses may be summed up as 
follows :— 

a) Rains are scanty and irregular. 

6) ‘Tho Revenue instalnients aro less in number 
than before, and are not properly adjusted. 

(c) Heavy interest on arrears of revenue and a 
heavy fee on notice served are exacted. 

(d) The riso in wages has not becn proportionate 
to the rise in prices, * 7 
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(e) Goyaran numbers forming the village comnion 
have been encroached upon, and turned into Private,” 
pastures, ; 

(f) Kkarabd or inferior soils unassessed before h ave 
been separatcly assessed of late. 

(g) Remissions are not allowed in bad years, 

(4) Tacavee advances arc not mado. 

(*) The Ryot’s ownership in land ig put up to sale 
often in bad years, and for sinall arrears. 

(J). In some districts timber and firewood cannot 
be cut down by the ryot though growing on his own | 
field without the Collector’s permission, 

(k) «In the Mawal and Konkun Districts, land freely 
used before for Securing rab for the rice land is assessed, 
instead of being enjoyed as appendant to the rice land as 
before. 

(4) The indebtedness of the ryots has increased. 

m) Owing to the short intervals of the law of 
limitation, the pressure of debt is felt mora heavily than 
before by the ryots, The compulsory renewal of the 
- debt takes place Sooner, and on terms moro disadvan. 

tageous to the ryot, 

(x) Boundary marks haye to be kept up at the 
ryot’s expense. 

(0) The local cess has been levied before the 30 
years’ term expired, in the teeth of the assurance that all 
cesses on land were abolished. 

(p) Cattle and implements of husbandry are sold 
by auction for small arrears and in bad years, a 

(9) While allowance is not made for land washed 
away, alluvial accretions are separately numbered, and 
heavily assessed. 

(r) There is less occupation and employment now 
than bofore, 7.¢., 30 years ago, in other than purely agri- 
cultural purstits. The inany thousands _ of young ad- 
venturers, to whom the armies and services of the Peish- 
wa and the great Maratha Chiofs furnished employment 
before, are now without any other resource. ‘Those 
who were previously engaged in numbers jn the ma- 
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nufacturing industries find of late their occupation gone, 
and even the great railway works have been finished. 

(s) By reason of forest laws, the ryote cannot get 
timber and firewood without charge, and fuel has become 
dear for the same reason. 

(t) ~The rates of the new assessment are oppressive- 
ly heavy in all parts. 

(u) Inthe Konkan and Mawal Districts, assessment 
is lovied upon Warkas land whether it lies fallow, or is 
cultivated. 

(v) In the same Districts, Bagayet assessment is 

fixed on the measurement of the land itself, whether 
any trees grow there or not, instead of fixing the assess- 
mont as beforein proportion to the number of trees 
growing on tho land. 
: w) A tax has been recently levied in the Tanna 
District from fishermen, for drying their fishes on the 
sea-shore. In the samé District a security is demanded 
from the poor ryote for the punetual payment of the 
revenue. - 

It will be seen from this enumeration that a, few 
of these evils are of a sort which no Government can 
well cure. With regard to the deficient and irregular 
rainfall (a), although popular opinion is strongly made 
up on the point that the rains are less abundant and 
more irregular since the British conquest than before, 
yet the information available to the Committee is not 
sufficient to warrant any positive opinion either way. 
That there has been a sad neglect in utilising and 
storing up the rain-waters cannot however be gainsaid. 
In most parts of the country, the old reservsirs have 
been filled up with the gilt, and the old aqueducts and 
canal works have gone to ruin. 

As regards the inconveniencs to the ryot caused 
by improper! adjusted instalments b), the evil is of 
a sort which the Government can remecy without in any 
way prejudicing its own interests. Before the passing 
of the Act of 1865, these instalments were four in 
number, they have been since reduced totwo. The 
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consideration of saving trouble to the revenue officials 
ought to have no weight allowed to it in the fane of 
the serious injury done to the ryet by this change. 
The number of instalments showd bo four as before, 
so as to enable the ryot as far as possible to meet the 
demand of the State without borrowing money from 
the sowcar, as under the present arrangement he is 
too often obliged to do. Besides increasing the number 
of the instalments, it is necessary also to adjust them 
properly, so as to enable the ryot to gather in his crops 
and to bring them to market, in part or in whole, before 
he is called upon to pay the tax. At present, the first 
instalment has to be paid while the crops are not ripe 
- for cutting. In the village of Rahu in the Bhimthadec 
Talooka of the Poona District, while the prevailing 
crops are rubbee crops, the instalments are adjusted 
to the kharreep season. The adjustment therefore must 
be made with reference to the condition of each village, 
and not with exclusive reference to the condition ‘of 
the general Talooka, as is the usual practice at present. 

As regards (c) the grievance regarding the heavy 
interest of one-half a pie a day on every rupee of arrears, 
the evil is of a sort which Government officials themselves 
have admitted to be serious, and some efforts have been 
made on the part of Government to lessen the pressure 
of this enormous rate of interest. Seeing that, as a rula, 
under the old settlement, the land revenue was colleeted 
without any remissions or arrears, this terrible penalty 
appears to be eiitirely needless, and only sinks the depress- 
ed ryot deeper into debt. 

Ag regards (d), this portion of the subject has already 
been considered in connection with the prices of agricul- 
tural labour und produce in the first Chapter. Prices rese 
first, wages took a lone time to come up to the level of 
the prices, and never catne up to the full rise in prices. 
Wages are regulated by custom more than by competi- 
tion, which solely regulates prices. Wages also or not so 
dependent upon the fluctuations of the seasons as general 
prices are. . : 
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As regards the grievance enumerated as (2) in the 
previous list, and those others (a), (4), (c) (9), (7), (m), (8), 
which are subsidiary to this main grievance, and aggra- 
vate it in one or another way, there is no doubt that the 
indebtedness of the ryot has enormously increased during 
the last 15 years, Various causes may be assigned for 
this state of things ; the improvident habits of the ryots, 
and their inordinate expenditure on marriages are the 
chief ofthese. This improvidence, joined with precarious 
seasons, and, in many Districts, the heavy assessment im- 
posed on land, and the rigour with which it is exacted, 
without allowing remissions in bad seasons, throw. the 
ryot entirely into the hands of the village sowcars, and, 
once in debt, always indebt, he never ean free himself. 
The heavy interest ‘charged upon advances made to 
the ryot in money and in kind, by the sowcar 
absorbs all the surplus that remairis after paying 
theassessment, and the ryot too often does not live 
upon his own stored produce so much as upon advances 
made to him by his sowear. The systematic and indis- 
criminate operation of the Civil Courts aggravates thisevil, 
in that the most usurious interest demanded by the plain- 
tiff has to be allowed without abatement under the law as 
it stands by which usury has been legalized. Besides, 
owing to the change in the law of limitatiom, agreements 
for debts &c., have to be renewed more often than was 
the case before. ‘Three-fourths of the suits for small 
debts in all the Civil Courts of the country are instituted, 
not with a view to secure their payment, but to obtain a 
renewal of the bonds which would otherwise become 
time-barred, This frequent renewal throws upow the poor 
ryot the heavy burden of the stamp and registra- 
tion charges of the double transaction, and obliges him to 
bear the charge of compound intevest each time that the 
renewal takes place. Besides these considerations, th 
indiscriminate sale of the ryot’s property in land and 
of his cattle for arrears of revenue and in execution of 
civil decrees, often for small-sums aml in bad seasons, 
tends te seal with Government sanction this wretched 
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state of indebtedness. For in the place of the man, who 
is thus sold out of his Wirasi rights, comes the auofion- 
purchaser, who, in most cases of sales under civil decrees, 
is the sowcar himself. Being unfit by his habits to 
cultivate the land on his own account, he lets it on the 
most disadvantageous terms, most often to the ousted 
ryot himself, who becomes thus wholly his serf 
or hisslave. The combined effect of all these causes 
is that, excepting some parts of Khandcish, there is not 
a District in the ‘Deccan where the peasantry is not 
hopelessly involved in debt and have not become the 
serfs of the Marwadi or Brahmin -‘money-lender. In 
‘the Ahmednuggur District, more than half the 
land is virtually in tho hands of the Marwadi sow- 
cars, and in the Mawal Talooka of the Poona 
’ District, Marwadies, and on a smaller scale the 
Brahmins, have the same hold upon the ryots. This 
enormous indedtedness’ is TuE grievance of tho 
agricultural classes. To a great extent, Government can 
'. do little to remedy it except where its own laws aggra- 
vate it. A properly framed Insolvency law for the Mo- 
fussil, and the total exemption of land and agricultural 
cattle from sale, as also a greater discretion to the Civil 
- Courts in allowing usurious rates of interest, these mea- 
sures will go a great way to alleviate this most unfortunate 
state of things. No good can come from an indebted, 
and therefore impoverished, peasantry, and the fact that 
many millions of the actual cultivators of the soil aro 
hopelesssly if, debt and impoverished, and that this im- 
poverishment and indebtedness are aggravated to a great 
extent.,by -the policy of Cove ‘ament, appears to 
be the most ominous Sign of the times to those 
who have eyes to see. If the change of ownership 
forced by public -“saies were to transfer thé land 
from the hands of improvident to orovident and thrifty 
‘cultivators, it would be an unmixed good. As it is, the - 
change is from bad to worse, the land is cultivated by 
the same class-under the most dchased conditions, 
and the least possible. encouragement to prudence or 
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economy. Even if the sowcar wero to invest his money 
in the land and add to its natural gifts, there would be 
again in the transfer of the direct ownership to him. As 
it is, the sowear; more often than not, sinks no capi- 
tal in’ the land itself, but speculates or rather drives 
an insurance business upon the improvident habits of 
the peasantry. 

Next in importance to the indebtedness of the ryot 
to the sowcar, does the action of the state in its various 
departments affect unfavourably the condition of the 
agricultural-elasses. Till of late, the direct assessment on 
land, or what wascalled such, was fairly moderate, and 
there were not many complaints heard about it. This 
moderation in the direct assessment was however to some 
extent nullified in ita expected effects, by reason of the 
indirect pressure brought to bear upon the ryote in the 
curtailment, if not total deprivation, of many of the im- 
memorial customary rights and advantages enjoyed by 
them as owners of Mirasi land, so that in effect the 

ressure of the state was felt more heavily than 

efore. Oflate, not only have the State’s exactions 
been multiplied on all sides, but its dealings with 
the cultivators of the land have. been. of the 
strictly regulation kind, without any generous elasticity 
about them, and the full rights of a private landlord have 
been too often claimed and exercised without any consi- 
deration of the helpless condition of the ryots. So far as 
the witnesses were examined, the State’s action is shown 
to be prejudicial to the ryot’s interests in’ 16 different 
respects which constitute items—(b), (c), (¢), (f), (g)s (A), 
(a), (ms (03) (Qs (> (8), (ey (2), (00), in the ‘Tint ena 
merated before. ; ; 

The first thing to be remarked about these items of 
grievances is, that many of these exactions have been of 
a recent date, most of them the direct results of the ac- 
tion of the settlement officers. As regards the encroach- 
ment of Gayaran land, it seems the settlement officers 
are not so much to blame, as it is the Collectors of revenue 
who gradually from year to year encourage this misappro- - 
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ptiation. With the increase of cultivation whieh has 
followed since the survey, the number of the labouring 
cattle has increased, while the area of the common graz- 
ing ground of the village has been appropriated to other 
than its legitimate purpose. In the case of the Mawal 
and Konkan Districts, the rice cultivation, which is the 
chief husbandry in those parts, requires, besides the land 
actually appropriated to the rice crops, a large area of 
jungle and barren land. unfit for any purposes 
except for furnishing what is technically called 
Rab, 7. ¢, decayed vegetation, sticks, brushwood, 
and dried-up leaves, which are piled up with heaps of 
dry cowdung on the land, and burnt for preparing the 
rice land for the seeding operation. These subsidiary 
lands were never under the previous rulers, or till the 
late survey under the British Government, assessed or 
taxed. Only the rice land actually cultivated was taken 
into account for this purpose. The sides of the hills 
in the Mawal and Konkan Districts were similarly 
allowed to be the common property of all for collecting 
firewood as well asthe materials for the Rab described 
before. Since the survey, these hill-side and barren 
lands have been numbered and assessed, and the 
cultivator of the rice land is called upon to pay nomi- 
nally less on his rice land proper, but he is obliged 
indirectly to pay a heavier assessment than before, as 
he has to take up a considerable area of this 
inferior land assessed instead of free as before. In 
the same spiiit, unarable (Kharad) land in the Desh 
Districts, which under the previous survey was left 
unassesgad, though it was included in the numbers fixed by 
that department, has been under the new survey assessed 
at low rates, so that, in effect, though the increase under 
the new assessment haa, over the declared area of the 
numbers, been moderate enough, yet by the assessment of 
the Wajayee or Kharab land, the pressure upon the indi- 
vidual ryots has enormously increased. A large portion 
of the land included in every large holding consists of 
inferior land. The previous.assessment took no account 
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of this portion which was allowed as Wajayee, or deducted. 
Under the new survey, not only have the rates upon the 
land previously assessed been increased, but, overand above. 
this, the Wajayee land has been brought under assess- 
ment, thereby doubling or trebling the rent on the 
holder of such land. In the Konkan Districts, Warkas 
lands, (which have to lie fallow for 5 or 10 years before 
any crops can be made to grow on them for one or 
more years), were before assessed only for the years that 
they were under actual cultivation, and no tax was taken. 
for the years that they lay fallow. Under the recent 
survey, & uniform, though low rate, for all years hasbeen 
fixed upon these lands. In the same Districts, the 
owners of Bagayet land are moreover taxed, not in pro- 
portion to the number of trees growing on the land, but 
according to the capacity of tho land, whether or not 
there are any trees growing on the land hablo to assess- 
ment, Generally speaking, the principle of looking 
solely-to the capacity of the land, without making any 
allowance for the greater or less expenses required for 
its cultivation, which has been adopted by the survey offi- 
cers, (vide joint Report para. 43), is one which is found in 
practice to be very unfavourable to the cultivators of in- 
ferior lands. While the gross produce of such lands, which 
is the only element taken into account by the survey offi- 
cers, is oftentimes considerable, and in proportion to it the 
assessment fixed is an inconsiderable fraction, yet, as the 
expenses of cultivation are so great that after paying 
these expenses, the net produce on such laiids is propor- 
tionately less than on better lands, the low assess- 
ment—, low in proportion to the gross produce—, is felt 
therefore to be a very heavy burden. This consideration 
explains the general complaint of the agricultural classes 
with regard to the work done. by the settlement 
officers, that inferior lands are proportionately-more heavi- 
ly taxed than Bagayet lands under the gurvey opera- 
tions. 

In the ease of most of the Districts in the Deccan,the 
rainfall is so scanty and unsteady, that a fixed assessment 
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on land, unless it is very moderate and low, causes éeridus 
embarrassment to the ryot in those years in which there 
' isascanty crop. In all the eastern Districts of the 
Deccan, there is on an average one buniper crop in every 
five years, there are two of absolute dearth or scanty 
crops, and two years of middling crops. The improvi- 
dent habits of the ryots unfit them from seriously pro- 
viding for the bad years out of the plenty -they enjoy at 
times. They are thus necessarily thrown into the hands 
of money-lenders ; for the survey assessment is rigidly 
exacted during all seasons. ‘This fixed and rigid charac- 
ter of the levy is thus wholly unsuited to the condition 
of husbandry in these Districts. And one of the com- 
plaints of all the witnesses examined related to this head, 
that, since the survey, as a rule, not only no remissions 
and no arrears aro allowed in bad years, but the full as- 
sessment is levied punctually to the day under a penalt 
of heavy interest cn arrears, and the sale of the ryot’s 
property in his land and his cattle. These gales 
of the ryot’s interest in land and of his cattle 
needlessly aggravate the miserable condition of the 
cultivating classes. The ryots contend that Gos 
vernment should levy its full assessment from the 
standing crops, and if there are no crops, the Govern- 
ment should waive its demand for the time, and wait 
for better years. As it ia, the land and the eattle 
are sold at the worst time in the interest both of the 
ryot and of the Government, when they fetch little or 
no value, so that the cultivator is deprived of his Miras 
possessions for small arrears, and has not his debt 
discharged in full, while the Government receive no cor- 
responding benefit whatever, and, in most cases, get 
a worse tenant than before, or the same ryot more 
hopelessly involved. 

The action of the forest and revenue officers often- 
times injuriously interferes with the cultivator’s rights 
in timber and firewood growing on his own lands, or in 
jangle lands over which he has immemorial customary 
rights. These rights have been in fact done away with 
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at astroke. There has beena similar stretch of the 
supposed proprietory rights of Government in the 
earth, sand, and stones, in the ryot’s own fields, which 
cannot be used by the ryot for his own purposes without 
paying special fees on those accounts. ; 

These and other exactions, joined with the heavy 
assessments, and the general cessation of the practice of 
making advances to the ryot in the nature of Taccavee, 
concurring with the fall in prices und increased indebted- 
ness, go together to make the ryot’s futare condition 
hopelessly miserable. With regard to the Maratha Dis- 
tricts of this Presidency, it is to be further noted, that 
owing to the political predominance enjoyed by the Ma- 
rathas, and the great field of service opened by the stand- 
ing armies and the establishments of Maratha dynasties 
at Nagpore, Baroda, Gwalior, Indore, Dhar, Bundel- 
khund, Tanjore, &c., the excess population from this part 
of the country found, 30 years ago, unlimited employment 
in the armies and the civil services of these States. Tho 
armies have now been dissolved ; and the civil services do 
not employ the same number of men as before, so that all 
classes of the population have now no other resource left 
except agriculture. Theruinof native manufactures in 
consequence of the rise of the import trade has also de- 
ptived numbers of their resources. The great railway 
works have been finished, and numbers who found em- 
ployment before in the carrying trade find their occupa- 
tion gone. The result of all this is, that there is no 
resource or outlet left open by which <o alleviate the 
effects of the hopeless impoverishment of the agricultural 
classes. There is no prospect of this condition being 
improved, so long as the necessary measures are not taken 
to improve the ryot’s position (3 as against the sowcar, 
(a), by the enactment of.a cautious and provident In- 
solvency law, aided (b), by the encouragement of a liberal 
system of advances direct from the State Treasury to 
the ryot to help him to make improvement in land. 
Secondly (2) as against the Government, (¢) by keeping 
the assessment adyisedly so low as to he-zasily borne by 
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the ryot in the worst season, in other words as to allow 
a margin for bad years, and (d), exercising a greater 
leniency in exacting this assessment by taking it at such 
time and in such manner asthe ryot ‘can best bear, and 
(e), forbidding absolutely or conditionally the sale of 
land and of agricultural cattle for revenue arrears, or in 
execution of Civil decrees. These measures are 80 
opposed to the prevailing theories with regard to the 
means of the cultivating classes and the rights of Go- 
vernment in this respect towards them, and the prospects 
of arise in prices in the coming years, that not, until some 
great famine, like the one which devastated the North 
‘Western Provinces in 1861, takes place, will the 
crash come, and achange in policy follow. The ryots 
have ceased to have any stores of grain with them which 
was a salutary old custom, ; andas one effect of it, thou- 
sands in the Abmednuggur and Khandeish Districts were 
thrown helplessly dependent on private charity only a 
few years ago, because the rains were a little postponed 
beyond their usual time. This crisis may be provided 
against in anticipation, if the ryot’s cry is heard in time. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Increase OF TAXATION. 


Taxation has increased during the last 12 years un- 
der 4 different heads, Imperial taxes proper, Provincial, 
Local, and Municipal taxes, The following information 
has been digested from the evidence of the witnesses, and 
also from the published records of Government. 


I. Impertay. 

The operation of the stamp law was extended in 
1867 from civil litigation and transactions of a civil na- 
ture to criminal justice and revenue petitions and or- 
dinary receipts for money. With regard to civil litiga- 
tion and civil transactions, to which alone the stamp law 
applied before, the scale of fees was doubled in 1867, 
(though it has since been lowered in some instances 50 
per cent. by the last Act), and the sscope,of the law was 
extended in all directions. Tho stamp revenue, which 
was 45 lacs of Rupees in 1858, rose to 73 lacs of Rupees 
when the first general Stamp Act was passed in 1860. 
It was doubled by Act 10 of 1862, in which year tho 
stamp revenue was 14 crore of rupees ; since then it 
gradually increased till in 1866 it stood at 2 crores of 
rupees. -In 1867, it received a further lift, and became 
24 crores in 1868, and stands now at about 2} crores of 
rapees. The revenue from this source bas thus multi- 
plied 5 times during the last 15 years. Betweon 1860 and 
1870, the stamp revenue in the Bombay Presidency rose 
from 30 lacs to nearly 60 lacs. A comparative statement, 
showing the scale of fees chargeable under the successive 
stamp laws is herewith appended and marked (G.) 

2. Assessed taxes including the Income “Tax, the 
License Tax, and the Certificate Tax. As all assessed 
taxes have ceased, it is not necessary to speak hore more 
on this head; when they were levied, they represented a 
charge of between one and two and a half crores under the 
various scales of the different Acts passed under this head. 

_ 3, Summary settlement of alienated lands under 
Acts II. and VII. of 1863 (Bombay), and. Judee or quit- 
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rent.on service Inams. Tho revenue derived from these 
heads cannot be ascertained ‘Separately, but that it re- 
presents a considerable addition to the burden of national 
taxation will be admitted by those who have any idea of 
the great extent of alienated land in this Presidency 
. which has been resumed or settled under the operation of 
the settlement department, . 

_: 4, ° Increase in land assessments under the re-survey 
-and-re-settlement operations. ‘The land revenue of the 
’ whole of British India rose from 18} crores in 1860 to 

214 crores of Rupees in 1873. In this Presidency, it has 
risen from 22 crores to 3} crores of Rupees, or nearly 75 
les: during the same poriod. 

5. Forest revenue wasa source of Revenue entirely 
unknown before, being reckoned as part of the Sayer re- 
venta. During the last 10 years, it has assumed the 
importance of a separate department. In this Presidency, 
the yield from this source in 1870 was 12 lacs. 

"6." The scope and scale of the Registration Acts hag 
been extended on all sides, and a separate department has 
been constituted which eats up near y all the proceeds. 
<.° %, Increased duty on salt The salt duty was in- 
ereaged first 33 per cent. in 1860-61, and again in 1861-62, 
a third time in 1865-66, and again in the year 1869-70. 
So far as this Presidency is concerned, there were in all 
four different cnhancoments in the course of 10 years. 
The price of salt was 36 seers, (9 pylees).per rupee at 
Poona when the British rule commenced. Owing 
to the salt monopoly, the price rose to 6 pylees 
.or 24seers per rupee, at which figure it stood before 
1860.-.-Qwing to tho — successive enhancements 
of duty since, it is now 3 pylees or 12 seers per 
rupeé, or three times as dear as it was when the British 
rule commenced. The salt revenuo was two crores in 
- 1858; and now exceeds 6 crores, or 3 times as much as it 
was 15 years ago. 
IL, Provincta, Taxes, 

A a non-agricultural tax, (Act IL. of 1871 Bom- 

ay.) 
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2. Municipal Police tax (Act I. of 1871 Bombay). 

NY. B.—Both these taxes have been in abeyance this year, and 
as it ig not likely that they will be reimposed, nothing need be said 
about them in this place. ‘They were imposed to make up a supposed 
deficiency of 10 lacs in the Provincial funds which deficiency never 
occurred. 


TIL. Locar Taxes or Loca, Furps. 


1. The local funds represent a revenue of 50 lacs 
inthis Presidency which has been entirely the 
creation of the last 10 years. It includes— 

1 Local cess of one anna on the land. revenue. 
(Act 11I. of 1869). : 

Toll fund (Act VIII. 1851 and XV. of 1884). 

Ferry fund (Act XXXV. of 1850). ; 

Cattle pound fund (Act 1 of 1871). 

Staging Bungalow fund. 

Sand and quarry fees. ; 

Sale proceeds of building sites. ares 

Fee on cotton pressed and exported, (Act 1X. 

of 1863). ; 
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IV. Monrcrpan Taxation. f 

Excluding the town and island of Bombay, the 
Municipalities of the mofussial raise in all about 25 lacs 
of revenue, most of it the creation of the last 15 years. 
The list of Municipal taxes given below contains an 
enumeration of the various taxes levied in different 
Municipalities. : 
House tax. 
Octroi or town duties. 
Tolls. ; 
Fees for putting building materials or-rewds. 
Fees for dinner parties on roads. 
Wheel or carriage tax. — 
Cattle Pound. : 
Fee for supplying water to strangers (Gogo). 
Fee on Mhowra liquor (Mumdabad). 
10. Sunnud fees (Surat and Bulsar). 
11. Fee on market stalls( Broach, Belgaum, Satara). 
12. Liquor shop tax. : 
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13. Bhungy tax, (Tanna, Indapoor, Nassick, 
Ahmednuggur, and Wai). 
14. Tax on Mandavas or booths. 
15. License for music (Poona). 
16. Juttra taxes (Saptashring). 
17. Capitation tax on pilgrims (Alundee and Pun- 
dhurpoor. } 
18. Tax on temporary booths, or palpatice ( Alundee 
and Jejooree. ) 
19, Profession and trade tax (Bhingar). 
20. Slaughter house fees (Dharwar). 
21. Duty on sale of cloth (Pundhurpoor, Brahma- 
pooree &c.) 
22. Snuff tax (Sattara). 
23. Opium tax (Hydrabad, Sind). 
24. Saleofpoison( _,, rE F 
As a general result of the effect of increased taxa+ 
tion, it may be sofely steted that the revenue of the 
whole of the Bombay Presidency has more than doubled 
during the last 15 years. There has been no accession 
of territory during that period except the transfer of the 
North Canara with its insignificant revenue ofa few lacs. | 
In the year 1850-51 the gross revenue of this Presidency 
was 4 crores and 43 lacs. Inthe year 1870-71 the gross 
revenue was 9 crores and 65 lacs. The average of gross 
revenue for the first 5 years 1850-1855 was about 4 
crores 70 lacs. It stood at 5 crores the year before the 
mutiny, ¢. e., 1856-57. As one effect of the mutiny, the 
revenue increaced to 6 crores, and all by additional taxa- 
tion, in two years, 1857 and 1858. Jn another two 
years, the revenue increased by another crore, also 
by additional taxation between 1859 and 1860, and 
one croremore was raised by additional taxation in 
1860-61, in which year thé revenue was 8} crores. In the 
next year, 1862-63 there was a’ further increase of one 
crore, so that within the period of six years 1856-62, 
additional taxation to the extent of 4 crores was imposed. 
Since 1862-63, there has been no addition tothe direct 
imperial taxatier.. But the increase of pressure upon 
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the people has not been the less on that account. An 
irresponsible source of additional taxation was discovered 
in 1863-64 in the shape of the local cess, and these local 
funds have gone on increasing year by year, till at present 
they stand at the magnificent figure of nearly 60 lacs 
including Sind. These funds and the Municipal taxa- 
tion amounting to nearly 50 lacs, including the city of 
Bombay, represents an additional one crore. So that in 
the short space of 15 years, the people in this Presidency 
who paid before only 44 crores on all accounts have been 
called upon to pay 6 crores of additional taxation under 
one or another head. It is not necessary to point out the 
percentage of increase on each item of imperial or local 
revenues so far as the Bombay Presidency is concerned, 
but it may be stated shortly that the revenue from 
excise duties has doubled in ten years. It was 22} lacs in 
1861-62, and rose to 444 lacs in 1870-71.- The revenue 
from stamps has also doubled in 10 years. It was 29 laos 
in 1861-62, and rose to 56 lacs in 1870-71. While these 
sources show a double increase, the customs revenue has 
actually declined. It stood at 95 lacs in 1861-62, and 
it was only 75 lacs in 1870-71. he land tax has yielded 
afull crore of rupées more during the same period. 
The rest of the increase is represented by an additional 
duty of 400 Rs. per chest on opium, and by an increased 
salt duty, and by the Income tax which yielded various 
sums from . 25 to 75 lacs of rupees during the 
12 years that it existed. From the whole of these 
fixures, it will be seen that the strain of additional taxa- 
tion during the-last 10 or 15 years has been wholly un- 
precedented, and yet the local Government was not 
satisfied with the experiment, and actually, from a ficti- 
tious apprehension of a deficit, put in its Provincial Bud- 
get an additional direct taxation of a most harrassing 
kind in 1870-71, Happily there has been asalutary 
change since in the counsel of the rulers, and it is hoped 
that the country will enjoy rest under the influence of 
these wiser and safer counsels, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MisceLLANEOUs INCLUDING ForEsT RevENUE, IMPRESSMENT 
oF Carts AND Provisions, AND Comsissartat Contracts, 
SECTION I.--FOREST REVENUE. 


The Forest Department, though the latest born of 
the departments, has, in the Tanna Districé especially, 
been exacting and oppressive tu a degree unequalled by 
any other department of Revenue. Nut only haye the 
guaranteed rights of private proprietors in the forests pre- 
served by them been interfered with, but all manner of ex- 
actions and levies of a miscellaneous kind have been inade 
without any legal authority. In consequence of this legal 
interference with the rights of property, many suits have 
been brought against Government, in most of which the 
acts of the Government officers have been condemned 
by the Judges, and the Government saddled with the 
costs, As only a fuw have the courage to fight their dis- 
putes in Civil Courts, the illegal oppressions in the larger 
number of cases continue with more or less force even to 
this day. The full details of the oppression exercised 
by the Forest officers, backed by the Revenue and Magis- 
terial agency of the Government, will be seen from thé 

‘following summary which is too plain to need any fur- 
ther comment. 

Witness No. 23, from Oombergaum Talooka of the 
Tanna District, states that by the custom of the country 
and the guarantee of Government, when a rate has been 
once fixed upon revenue-paying land, firewood and tim- 
ber trees which the ryot plants in his own lands belong 
like other produce to him. The British Government has 
all along professed to act on this understanding (vide 
proclamation No. 108 of 1847, and Bombay Government 
Resolutions No. 49 of 1847, and No. 1240 of 1868, as also 
Joint Rules clauses 1 and 10). Of late, however, Govern- 
ment officers in the Forest department have shown a dis- 
regard of these guarantees, and disputed the ryot’s claim 
of property in his own trecs. 

In those Tatvckas of the .Tanna District which were 
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gettled before 1863-64, the prohibition to cut timber 
rowing in the ryot’s own lands extended to teakwood and 
lackwood only. Inthe Talookas which were subsequent- 
ly settled viz, Dhanoo and Shahpoor and Wadde, the 
ryots were expressly told at the time of the settlement that 
they shonld not cut teak and blackwood growing in their 
own number®without the permission of Government, but 
that they might cut all other trees, without asking for 
guch permission. In spite of this assurance given at the 
time of the settlement, the prohibition has been extend- 
ed toevery variety of timber trees. By a subsequent 
circular, ithas been formally declared that the ryot is 
not the owner of the timber trees growing on his land. 
‘This subsequent circular was not explained nor published 
for the information of the people. This was made evi- 
dent in the case of the Mamlutdar of Dhanoo, Mr. 
Trimbak Sadasheo, who was .charged with having negli- 
gently caused loss to Government by allowing the ryots 
fo cut their own trees against the orders contained in 
this unpublished circular. The enquiry was held before 
Mr. Trevor, first Assistant Collector, in which the Mam- 
lutdar’s innocence was established, chiefly by the favour- 
able testimony of village Patels and Tullatees who stated 
the particulars of the assurance given to them at the time 
of the settlement, and denied all knowledge or publica- 
tion of the prohibitory Circular. The Circular order 
No. 100, dated 6th March 1866, expressly affirms the 
ryot’s right in his own trees by declaring that if any 
erson wanted to cut down timber growing in land not 
ig own, permission would be given to him with the con- 
sent of the owner of the number. This old cireulzr could 
not be repealed by the unpublished private Circular, 
No. 1004 of 1866, issued by.the survey department re- 
ferred to before. : 

Tn the years 1869 and 1870, the right to remove dry 
wood from’ Government forests was sold by auction. 
The auction purchaser was subsequently, by an order of 
the Deputy Conservator of Forests, permitted to remove 
dry wood from the ryot’s numbers. ‘Lue ryots of Shah- 
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poor accordingly sent a memorial to Government, remon- 
sirating against this oppressive order, which memorial 
was published in the local newspaper of Tanna, that the 
matter might be reported to Government. through the 
reporter on the native press, but no notice was taken by 
Government of this complaint, and the oppression con- 
tinues still unchecked, Independently of the Circular 
orders, before referred to, the ryot’s claim to the trees 
towing on his land is good both in law and in equity, 
for it takes 40 years for timber trees to grow to a con- 
dition fit for cutting. During all that time, the owner 
bears ‘the loss of the ground under the trees planted by 
him, and pays the full Government assessment, and yet 
when the trees grow, and are in a condition to be cut, 
the Government step in, and prohibit the owner from 
deriving the full benefit of his investment. Such a 
demand cannot but appear to be unjust and unreasonable. 
Great oppression is at times exercised by the 
. unauthorised orders of the Forest officers, obedience to 
which is secured by criminal prosecution and conviction 
before the Subordinate Magistrates. 
In the year 1863-64, Mr. Ellis, Revenue Commis- 
sioner, issued an order that, in the i 
forests from which it 


value of the estimated produce. Further it was ordered 
that, in future, Government forest numbers in which teak 
and other timber trees of full growth were found, should 
not be given to private individuals, If, however, any 
Governtient number contained only the inferior kinds of 
timber, a valuation should be made of the teak and 
blackwood trees, if any, growing on it, andthe rest of 
the inferior kinds of ‘trees should not be valued, but 
should become the property of the ryots who took up the 
forest number from Government. “Rules were framed 
by the Collector of Tanna in accordance with this cir- 
cular, but instes4_ of confining the two last rules to Go- 
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yernment numbers, they were made’ to extend to’ -lands 
which were the ryot’s private property, and lists oftimber 
trees of all kinds were made of all forest rivtmbers, “whe- 
ther belonging to’Government or to private pexions, taht 
Two years after, when the Government had roodived 
in full the commutation value of the 10 years’ produee for 
the forest numbers which were the private property of §he 
ryots,—so far from ceasing to interfere any further : 
the numbers so settled, Forest officers required that the 
ryots should not, without their permission, cut timber from 
trees growing on their own lands, if the trees were not 
included in the lists made’as before stated for valuation 
purposes. The result was that a suit was filed against 
Government by a forest proprietor, which was decid- 
ed by the Assistant Judge of Tanna in March 
1869 against Government, and this decision was upheld 
by the High Court in December 1872. Notwithstand- 
ing the result of this suit, tho Government officers still 
continue to interfere with the ryot’s management of num- 
bers settled under the 10 years’ commutation rule, and 
many poor people are oppressed, and do not obtain any 
redress :— : 
“ Up to the year 1869-70 a practice obtained of levy- 
‘ing a small fee for written passes or permissions to cut 
timber from private forests, and if the pass was not 
shown, the timber was confiscated as belonging to Go- 
vernment, and the party that cut the timber was crimi- 
nally prosecuted. The levy of this fee and the confis- 
cation were both illegal, and the illegality was established 
in a suit brought against Government by a man from 
the Bassein Talooka. In consequence of the decision 
in this suit the payment of the fee was made optional.” 
SECTION I.—IMPRESSMENT OF CARTS AND PROVISIONS. 
The subject of the impressment of carts as well a8 
the cxaction of supplies and provisions &c., at unduly 
low rates by Government officers and their establish- 
ments, while on tour in the Districts, formed the polit 
of one of the questions circulated b> Mz. Darlabhoy 
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Nowroji_ and the Bombay Association. On this point, 
the evidence taken does not seem to show that this 
abuse of power obtains in all the Districts and at all 
times. At least it is not of such magnitude as to: 
constitute a cause of general complaint. In the Poona 
and Tanna Districts, however, it seems that people suffer 
considerably from both these practices, Witness No. 5, 
who is a village Bunia, gave the details of the oppression 
practised under both theso heads in his native town, 
Chakan, in the Kheda Talooka of the Poona District, 
“ Being on the high road to Nassick, and only one stage 
from Poona, there is not a day when some Government 
officer or another does not stop at the place. The Col- 
lector and his assistants while on tour stop for days 
together at this place. The Collector’s sepoy and his 
butler go to the shop of the village, and demand the 
supplies without fixing any prices at the time. The 
Bunia gives the sapplies asked for, and debits those arti- 
cles to the account of the sepoy or the butler, mentioning 
the name of the officer for whom he buys the provisions, 
No signatures are taken or given for the receipt of goods, 
In this way goods are supplied for any number of days 
that the officer stays in the place. On the day previous 
to the departure of the camp, the Bunia goes to the 
officer’s tent, and demands the price of the things sold 
by him. He is obliged to take whatever the officer’s 
servants pay. If he refuses to take what is offered, he 
is driven away. If he complains to the Mamlutdar, (the 
native revenwia officer), he is detained at the cutcherry 
till the officer and his men go away, and he gets nothing. 
Oftentimes the sepoys who buy goods do not give their 
correct names, and when the Bunia goes to make the 
demand, he finds that there is nobody corresponding 
to the name, and he gets nothing for his goods. On 
an average, for 100 Rs. worth of goods sold, the Bunia 
is paid about 50 R., the loss being about 50 per cent. on 
the cost price. The witness had himself a retail grocer’s 
shop at-Chakan, which he was obliged to shut up and 
come to Poona-~2 account of this oppression. There are 
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about 14 grocers’ shops at Chakan.... These shopkeepers 
have been obliged:to come to .an agreement between 
themselves to divide equally the burden of these oppres- 
sive daily exactions, by alloting one day to each to bear 
the burden of this loss. Each shop-keeper has to sup- 
ply on his day all provisions required, and bear the risk. 
This agreement has been formed under the immediate 
pressure of the Mamlutdar. Witness had his shop at 
Chakan at the time (1863), and having refused tobe a 
party to this agreement, he incurred the Mamlutdar’s dis- 
pleasure, who ordered that goods should be taken from 
his shop without his consent when his turn came for the 
‘supply. Witness complained of this oppression to the 
Assistant Collector, Mr. Ovans, who told the witness to 
refuse to supply provisions. ‘The Mamlutdar thereupon 
took a recognizance from the witness that he would not 
sell his goods in his retail shop at Chekan, and ever 
since his shop has been closed. ° : 


When the provisions are purchased, no price is fixed, 
andthe sepoys and the butler refer tho Bunia to the 
neeruck, which neeruck is fixed by the Carkoons on the es- 
tablishment according to what hes say they have paid. 
in the village last visited. Oftentimes cooking utensils, 


ponies, cots, are pressed into the service, and no payment 
1s made. 


Witness No. 9,an inhabitant of the same village, 
states that the impressment of carts and bullocks is a 
very general practice at Chakan. The “Patel receives 
orders for keeping a supply of carts and bullocks read 
for the conveyance of the European officers and. their 
establishments on tour. The village servants are there- 
upon ordered by the Patel to unload all goods-carrying 
carts not belonging to the village,. which may be stop- 
ping at the place at the time, and, if none can be had of 
this sort, the Patel seizes carts belonging to the village 
people. Ifa cart with its bullocks and a driver cannot 
be had, ‘one man’s cart, another man’s. bullocks, and a 
third driver,—cart, bullocks, and me>, are all impress- 
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ed into the service. Two annas a koss or one anna a 
mile is in most cases the usual rate of nominal pay- 
ment for which receipt is taken, but actual payment 
is not often made at that rate. The owner of the cart 
or the bullocks, being generally pressed from his work in 
the fields, is in great haste to return back to his village, 
and takes any sum that is paid to him. For the number 
of days that the carts are detained before they are actual- 
ly on their way to another station, no payment whatever 
is made to the owners, who have to maintain themselves 
and the bullocks at their own charge, and in many cases 
have to pay the tolls on their return journey. This wit- 
ness further confirms the evidence of witness No. 5 ag 
bi eh the agreement of the 14 shopkeepers at Chakan 
relating to the equal division of the risk and loss incurred 
by reason of having to supply provisions at unduly low 
rates. He further states that the 14 shopkeepers of the 
league sent a petition to the Collector, complaining of 
the conduct of witness No. 5, who refused to be a mem- 
ber of the league, and requesting that he should be or- 
dered to bear his share of the loss, Their prayer was 
however refused. He further states that it is a common 
* practice to require the Bunia to remove his shop with 
the camp of the European officers in remote places like 
‘ Bhimashunker. 


Witness No, 23, speaking of Oombergaum in 
the Tanna -Collectorate, states that the practice of 
requiring the village Bunia to accompany the camp is 
common in his District, and cites an instance which 
occu:re? in 1869-70, when the present Coslector of 
Tanna, Mr. Robertson, had his camp for days together 
at a remote jungle place called Kodad. Here he stopped 
10 or 12 days, during which time he exacted the enforced 
attendance of the village Bunias of Khuttawnd in his 
camp, and by way of compensation for the insalubrious 
jungle climate and the hardships of exposure suffered by 
these shopkeepers, they were paid half the price of the 
goods bought trom them. — : 
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SECTION II.-—COMMISSARIAT MATTERS. 


The Commissariat and the Public Works Depart- 
went are proverbial for their little thrift and great waste, 
and the recent failuresat Allahabad, Saugor, and other 
places, and in this part of the country, the Neera or . 
Kurrar bridges, the Government House at Gunesh 
Khind, the Council Hall at Poona, the Deolallee 
Barracks &e., were mentioned by the witnesses ex- 
amined as prominent instances of waste of public 
money, and the frauds practised by the Contractors 
with the connivance of the engineers. The enor- 
mous cost of the salary branch of the Public Works 
Department and the heavy establishment charges 
amounting to 30 per cent, of the sums spent, were 
also noticed by the witnesses as demanding serious’ 
inquiry. As an instance of the wastefulness of de- 
partmental agency compared. with the contract sys- 
tem in the Commissariat Department, witness No. 7 
gave the details of the cattle farm at Allegaum in 
the Poona District. This farm was established as an. 
experiment in 1865 for one year, and has been continued 
since. At present its monthly establishment charges 
come to 1,875 Rs. or more than 22,000 Rs. a year. It : 
has one superintending officer, on 900 Rs. a month, one 
Inspector on 100 Rs., one conductor on 80 Rs., and 2 - 
clerks on 155 Rs. together. This establishment has in 
charge about 200 cattle and 400 sheep, whose mainten- 
ance charge comes to about 500 Rs. a manth, and the 
servants’ wages come to 140 Rs. This establishment, 
kept at such expense, sends mutton and beef to the Euro- 
pean soldiers stationed in Poona. The muttons fund 
on calculation to be worth from 4 to 6 lbs. per rupee, and 
the beef from 9 to 10 lbs. While the mutton and beef 
produced atthe farm is sold at these rates, the present 
market rates for the best kind of mutton are from 8 to 
10 lbs. per rupee, and from 15 to 16 Ibs.»of beef. This 
market produce is of the best quality, and European offi- 
cers prefer it to the farm produce, so that, Government, 
while incurring a dead charge of 22,000 “Rupees a year 
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for the <stablishment, gives inferior food to its soldiers at 
adcarer rate than what obtains in the market. When 
there was no farm, both these articles were supplied 
under the contract system at rates slightly in excess of 
the Bazar rates prevailing at the time, and the net re- 
sult was that the cost to Government was only half its 
present expenditnre. Even the quality of the articles sup- 
plied is not ensured under the departmental system, for 
the Committee, who examine these articles before they 
are supplied to the soldiers, often find it necessary to re- 
ject them, and buy from the market, Under the con. 
tract system, the contractor had to bear this loss, which 
now falls upon the Government. 


(a) 
() 


(ce) 


(a) 
«) 
(f) 
@) 


APPENDIX. 
Questions, (P. 1.) 


Statement for the Moodeebehal Talooka in the Kalladgee 
District, Hunagul Talooka in the Dharwar District, and the 
Parusgud Talooka in the Belgaum District, (P, 43.) 


Statements regarding the weight and inequality of the new assess. 
ments, in the Talookas of 2 Sholapoor, 2 Tndapoor, 3 Madhe, 4 Bhim: 
thadee, (P, 39.) 


Sholapoor Statement, (P. 39.) 
Sindgee Statement, (P. 51.) 
Indee Statemenc, (P. 51.) 
Stamp Act Schedule, (P. 72.) 


iv. 
). QUESTIONS A, 


1. What is the condition of the land-holders, agricultural labourers, 
and men of other occupations at present, and what means are necessary to 
improve thdir condition. 

2, Whether the rates of the 30 years’ assessment fixed by the Survey 
Settlement Officers are fair and equitable ? 

3. What is the proportion of the enhancement made by Government 
in the new assessment in places where the 30 years’ term has expired 7 whe- 
ther the new assessments are just, moderate, and tolerable. If not, give 
examples of injustice caused by the new assessments. 

4, What Jmperial, Local and Municipal taxes are levied upon the 
people ? Where are theyin force! To what people the burden of these taxes 
js intolerable in the highest degree ? Give instances of oppression practised by 
Brecutive Officers either in the levy or the recovery of these taxes and the 
jand revenue, and mention cases in which parties have not obtained redress, 
Give examples of cases in which the people failed t6 obtain redress, simply 
because they were uuable to pay for the necessary stamps for petition. 

b. Gite instances of lavish and wasteful expenditure in the undermen- 
tioned departments of the service :— 

1 Public Works, 2J adicial, 3 Assessment and Revenue, 4 Salt, § 
Opium, 6 Custom and Excise, 7 Palice, 8 Jails, 9 Medical, 10 Forest, 11 Regis- 
tration, 12 Fiducation, 13 Military, 14 Local Fund. 

6. Mention sinecure posts and offices which are too highly psid. Speci- 
fy cases in which retrenchment of expenditure is possible without impairing 
the efficiency of the public service, 

7. Give information regarding the impressment of carta and labourers. 
Is the practice of compelling grain-dealers to send a shop to the encampment 
of a Bevenue or Police Officer travelling in the Districts to eupply hie wants 
prevailing every where? At what rates aro the Banias paid for the supplies 1 
At what rates are the cartsmen paid, and what is paid for detention of their 
carts &c ? 

8, What are the prices of agricultural labour and of produce at pre- 
sent, and what were they 10 or 20 years ago. 

9. What is the present con ition of the agricultural and labouring 
classes, and what was it 10 or 20 years ago? What is the minimum amount 
of expense necessary for the subsistence of a cultivator’s or labourer’s family, 
and what was it 10 or 20 years before ? : 


¥. : 


10. Mention cases in which Native subordinate officers have been 
ill-treated, reduced, or dismissed by the European superior authorities, and in 
which they failed to obtain impartial redress. 

11. Give examples in which the Local Funds’ of one Zilla have been 
expended for the works in another Zilla. . ; 

12, Give information about the mismanagement of the Police ac- 
counts. 

13. Give examples of cases in which the people are oppressed by the 
police or other officers, 


vi. 






THE PERIOD. 





Amount of 
Assessment. 


Land UNDER CULTIVATION. 





Acres. 


lected. 


Amount of 
Remissions, 
Revenue col- 
Amount of 

| Assessment, 





The year previous to th 


3 Survey 1843-44...... 
26 The year of the Survey] 
@ w 1844.45.02. . seee ee 
33 | Next year after the Sur. 
34 vey 1845-46 .....+4- 
gu 10th year after the Sar. 
23 vey 1855-56 ........ 
45 Q0th year after the Sur- 
3 vey 1865-66 .....4.. 
| The year 1870-71...... 





The year previous to th 


Survey 1846-47.:....' 
The year of the Surve; 
1847-48 ....eeeeeeee 
10th year after the Sur- 
vey 1857-58 .......- 
20th year after the Sur- 
vey 1867-68 ......-- 
The year 1870-71 ...... 


Talooka Hanugul, Zilla 
| Dharwar 


The year previous to tl 
Survey 1848-49...... 

The year of the Surve' 
1849-50 

The year 1870-71. 


Talooka Parusgad, 
Zilla Belgaum. 
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: ti 
Lanp. | Iams oF azz, sonra, Toran os | yaa ee | Toran, 
3 si 3 Z [38 3 3 
2. sale, g lee Ss Ean 
BD | Acres. £3! ag | Acres, 2 $2.5] Acres. a5 | Acres, a2 
ES g2i/ 2s 2 ses ES es 
ae 42 | 28 4/228 ge ae 
73704) 35947 2621 66325} 26195 352363) 
73814] 38490) 9991/332386|166874) 70639] 19977 352363 
72637| 38423; 91 32398166595, 75180) 19965) +» [352363]... 
60141 31363 775333221 6|166528 £9188] 20147 352363) 0, 
59914) 31395) 9455/332099 166477'14956: 20271) .. 3sa36a| ... 
61381) 31367, 95971333656!166442 142450) 18707] 6311352363'143091 
47231) 63632! 3333 1179606 sal 14150; 381] 193558! 
52414) 66647; 30849/143608)174116! 84978) 41202] 24alisagio 
44461) 59895! 30841, 143530/163025'127461] 41986} 22691184818 
35798 2260419994 |} |] we Mh aa tt 
41936) 56754) 3295 143617/164323/238213) 43201 2432 184818) 

P ee —— 
120467)119710, 3762901294789 251251/131819) 28186| 734 252976) 
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Comparative SraTeMENT shewing the acres and assessment of d'fferent villages in 


the Talooka of Sholapoor according to the former and present revised settlement. 


SHOLAPOOR STATEMENT 6, 





















































Former Survey and Assessment. Present Survey and Assessment. 
No. | Name or VILLAGES. 7 REMARKS. 
- Acres & Goontas.' ‘Amount of [Acres and Goontas Amount of . 
| | Assessment. Assessment, 
——| i 
1 2 8 | 4 5 6 7 
: 4 : a e 
1 | Keshe Koombbart.... 19783 | 7 | wise it 
2) Mowje Legan.....+- 6249 9 ot } ea 
3| wy Ladepoor ...{ 1078 | 10 \ ae se _ 
4 ay Tarlgan see. 634 8 - +. aie aie 
5 " Lhelgi ve] 2601 | 3 de i ¥ 
6 »  Dahitue...... 2214 12 vail 2. i 
7\ »  Mardee 2320 2 aia fetaral 3 
8 1  Oulbe ” » | tae, ee +4 
9 ») _Lawaleshwar 3444 | 10 ee) fs 
10 ay Kondiseseees 2133 | 37 a ew 





Office of the Sholapoor Srepaue \ (Sd.) VISHWNATH NARAYEN, 


bak TRalesnes, 12792 


Secretary to the Sholapoor S. Sabha. 


” fx, 


Cospanative STATEMENT shewing the acres and assessment 
different holdings according to the “former ‘and present revis 
settlement in the following villages of Talooka Indapore :— 














Ea aa 
eae re 
NAMES OF THE TENANTS. anma] 25 | Anza. g > 
sey a 
fay LB 
rr Re} a. 
{ Sadasiva bin Bappajeo Patel...) 539 O14 35] 5: 
Girmajee bin Narrayen Rasal ...141} 6] 9) 0| 25 
Rama bin Bala Khoorga A331] 6) 7’ 13]21 
Sadoo bin Mahadoo Vabala_ ...{23 32] 611 25}14} 8; 
: Nana bin Dhondi Tale.. on 56 3 5138} 
Kasabe Bebade... | Jggoo bin Nursinga Dongre ... 44 13] 9 
: Ramajee Moveshwar ... 214 6 8 


Khundoo bin Jogoba Sinde 








Pira wd. Boodhan Moolane _... 315 G5 

Phattoo wd, Boodhan Moolane... 1 8 6115, 

Nanjee bin Ballajee Patel 414) ong 

Tookuram bin Krishna Chavan... 510 34120 

Gungadher Nursingarao Kool- 
kernee 0 

Sadasiva Rughoonath Koolkernee|32 9} 4 130/20 

Kasabe Indapoor. } Gungaram bin Sawajee Bunsode}24| 5, 5 38)15) 
Govind Bahirav Koolkernee  ...[21 5; 4 6/12 

Mhapa wd, Somajee Galande 2, 0 12] 6 

Ebraham wd. Shake Karim 9) 8 33.23 

Raje Khan wd. Emam Khan Zare|30) 7 9 28/1 9} 

Mouje Tarutgaum,..Ghawanee bin Dhonde Pawer 6: 6 25)18) 
»  Shalegaum.,.,.Khandoo bin Bhawanee Choware.|77/18]10 14 39144) 


Moro Gopal Koolkerne 5] 6: 5 
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A bin Santajee Patel Wog: 








0) 
»  Kombbar- } Fso0 bin Babajee. Patel Banager }29125]12 15| 0} 36/29)36 
_ gant’ .. Narayen bin Sontajee Dhoomal{17(27| 915] 0 28121 
Bappoo bin Babajee Devaker. .132/12|12° 5| 0 110134 
i sapugun bin Chimajee Kodam..| él 4) o| 23/2018 
‘ Mhapa bin Ranoo Kolee or 914) 0) 2 
Khetree bin Santajee Patel ... 114) 0) 16.16} 4 
Waman Bappoojee Koolkernee.. 21 32] 4 
Sakharam bin Sivaram Wanee . 4 3) 0 3}1 3} 
n Gorawallee... Dewajee bin Santajee Kale 2 if 0} 21.13] 6 
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SOMPARATIVE STATEMENT shewing the acres and assessment of 
ferent holdings according to the former and present revised set- 
‘ment in the followi ing vill: uges of Talooka Indapore :—Continued. 
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ZL £\ 

38 3B 

NAME OF THE TENANTS. tee we 
: En iz 

5 a4 

$3 52 


= 
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Mahiputee bin Sidhoo Yadava . .|2312 
ouje Awasarce...\ Jayaram bin Vittoo Savata — ...[5 
| Tookaram bin Nagoo Nhavee ... 





36] 3:14 
61011 12) 












. Limt Ramajee bin Shettee Patel a} 2: 6! 

a Bhat Timbs. Vyankatesh Krishna Koolkemee(37;35)10:10} 

AUN Gopal Narrayen Sarvadeva 412/23) 31 2; 

Mahadeo Khanderow Koolkernee} 4| 1{ 1) 4 

» Vedasinge... 1 Shamrao Wamon Koolkernee ../54/ 1p 9} 9 

‘ | Phakeera. wd. Maree Mahar .../15)25) 4/11! 
Haree bin Kedaree Padoole  ...f 3/20] 1/1 

» Kalatana «4 Bundoo Jotee Jadhava... wef 3]22) 1] 5! 

Bulwantrao bin Ramrao Patel. 433[27}11) 9 

Balajee Babajee Koolkernee  .../34{ 1]10)10 

,, Khanoar ... + Bappoojee bin Appajee Patel ...{35/20] 8|14 

° Rangoojee Goonajce Sakapal .../23/35)13] 6 


2 - J Gopala bin Rama Malee .. (B5/ LBP 6/10 

» Vigawadi ...4 Marotee bin Babajeo Patel — ...[43]28|13]10 
Balajee bin Vyankojee... «+ {10) OF 2) 8 

» Loomewali.. j Bappoo bin Haree Telee .- fl 1/21] 5) 2 


Narayen bin Raghoojee Kasare..140/18]1 2110} 
Avajee Eshwant Koolkernee  ...)30 20) 
Mahadoo bin Vittoo Nikam  .../20,20}- 


» Kalub 
Cotadeo { Babajee bin Sadasiva Pansare ...)30/13) 





Govinda bin Jotee Patel --|46'23} 
Mahapatee bin Kondjee Pore.../35.18) 


pis Hatoomesrs Sawalaram Manoher Sonar... 19,17] 


St 2 69 HH OT 09 05 
= 
we 


{ Bhiva bin Oodajee Choighoole. 33, 20) 
» Lasoornce ...< ShamraoRamchundra Kootkerneel49: 25,15! 8 
Sadoo bin Kaloo Tanpooro {61 24}11].9 

Heerachunda Tooljaram Coojara 1511] 5! 8 

» Bhandagaum { Sawala Jotee Nhavee .. 831) 3] 7 
ie bin Lingappa Dooke —... ‘fos. 8 9 

Appa bin Pirajee coy + A25, 6f 4111 

Jamba... 4 Vittoo bin Jotee Manaker «(B74 410 
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Gojaree bin Bappoojeé Patel ...[36 1513/10 
1 Koorwaly ...... Khanderao Harreeher Oonde_ ...]21 32] 5/15) 
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xi. 


‘MOUJE KOLEGAUM OF TALOOKA MADHE. 
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23. eg 
ZF gee 

one ove 

REA) £ YS ws 
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NAMES, £83 a8 

ml 
el #] Elasl aly. Ra} A. P. 
esr 

Abajee Keshava Koolkernee af 2)27) 7] 6) 0 8442 8 
a és «| 180! 8} 8} 0 3'301 0 

oh z= "1 415101 5] 0 13) 8 

: ; «| 528.1613) 0 39) 8 

H a . wf 853. 4hi7l 0 43) 8 

its. shel 5 a 

” ” 4] i 38} 8] 

» ie ~-416.21 10] 9] 0) 25) 8 

7 8 . [17,26 14110} 0 30| 8 
ioleo'aalil o iad) 8 

” ” on f “ 13! 8 

a . ---]20,26)35)12) 0 28) 3 

Be ..f21148) 6f11] 0 44| 8 

5 y ...J30.23 33} 9] 0 27] 0 

sy 4s ~~-pyjal 121} 048] 8 

‘5 3 1382027] 3] 4 * ese 

% . ...439'50: 1}16| o| O| 59'56|33}49) 8 

Naro Gopal Shete «| 74210111! 0} Of 3/43/3013) 8 
_ Dada wd, Sadoo Waghamare —...| 3.36 20|11/ 0 also/20138| 0 
Rama wd. Bhiva _,, 45623! 7{11| 0] Of 6 22/39}26) o 
Tonkaram Bin Luxuman Ele — -..| 6,36'32} 8) 0| 0| 12141] 9}38| 8 
Hari Bin Limbaji Takamoghe —... 122817 4} o| of 2ilsilsol2s| 0 
Mareo-wd. Massa Mahar ...22.45,15]13) 0 
Luxuman wd, Maloo Waghamare:. }2417/36] 4| 0 0: 
Ramchandra wd. Mahadoo ,, - ...}97|23,25] 8) 0) gi 
Sadoo wd. Eshwara » +e /28.15'261 3} 0 0 
Hari wd. Goondi Kolee ... [84.26] 7] 812 10} 
Soobhana wd. Manoo Goorava _., j13-40;18)18 15) 5 
I ! t 

-| st 
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MOUJE VADAVALA TALOOKA MADHE 








Sadoo wd. Bhoojunga Sootar 
Shitaram wd, Pataloba .., isos 
Sadoo wd. Bhiva Saloonji ... ate 
Nagoo wd. Ganoba... see 


Gopala wd. Tookaram se. “y 


Appa wd. Nagoo Malee 3 
Dasharatha wd. Poonjajee More... 
Jayaram wd. Rana a as. 
Marootce wd. Parabhoo Dhanai.... 
‘Nagoo wd. Ganoba... ose 
.Wamman Balajee Koolkernee ved 
Esoobaee Kome Krishna Mokase.... 


Ramchandra Gopinath Mokase 
Babajee wd. Bala Poojaree 
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! 
Nagoo wd. Ganoba.., we eee 
i 
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Shiva wd, Bhoojunga Poojaree 
Maloo wd. Rayapa... 


-Nathajee wd. Maloo More 


Oodajee wd. Krishnajee ... .. 


Appa wd. Sadappa... ae ase 


Appa wd. Shetee Moole .. 
Bassapa wd. Bhoojunga Poojaree... 
Sakharam wd, Yama Dalaye 


J 
t 
Nagoo wd. Maloo More... ... { 
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Survey. 





new 
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Movse Vapavata Tatooxs Mapne.—-(Continued). 


























22. 23 

28° 38 

AREA See ARza} 2 & 

452 ee 
NAMES. 333 Bea. 

iE; 

£) Elna) ade. 

efep |} 
Hari wd. Nimba Kale ... ---1105)22/3 1110) 0 oli iabolsalos 8) 0 
; oe : 106)27| 3] 7) 6; 0115]26|23'28] 8} o 
Govinda bin Essoo Dodake 4 6i7]13f 9} of of rolisi3itzal ol o 
Limba wd. Gomajee Marwadi....... 42112] 3)16113) 0} 20] < tho 0] 0 
Limba wd. Yavagoo +-| 5323) 5) 7) 0} 0} Sifozti3fi6) 0} 0 
Koondalya wd. Khandoo Mahar....} 54:32 8] 8) ol o 6 1]32)25/18) 8 O 
Rayajee wd Manakoo +f 50124201 81 0} Of Golodi3z4li7i o 0 
Bhooja wd. Wagoo | » +f 44] 3/147 1) of @ 17, 3/28} 4} 0] Oo 
Nama wd. Shivanak Mange 2|15|82) 3] 7) oO af ole 7; 0 
Bate gag 52930 7/91 of af ala] of 6 9 
Appa wd. Balabhai Moojawar... { of o| of 6} 0} of sradioctiols) 
Bappoo wd. Sadoo Powar + J103} 8/20] 3, 0) 0,133) sizol 9] 8} 0 























xiv. 


Comparative Sratewent showing the Acres and 
Assesments of different holders of fields in the villages of 
Talooka Bhemthadi, according to the former and present 
levised Settlement :— 






















NAMES OF THE TENANTS, | No. | according to the | acconfing tothe 
old survey. new survey. 
oe on 3 
Mouse Rauoo. Rs.| a.] pe. | Rs.| a] P. 
Narrayen bin Bappoojee Garood......J 21 30/ 0}; O07 88} Of] 0 
1 5 0; 0710] OF}; O 
Sivaba Malco ......cscereseseeeesenes 1421} Of 07 42/ O| O 
1]}i9}; O}] Of 43} O| 0 
ff 1) 27) Of OF 55} OF} O 
Gunputrao bin Khandonjee......ee 1) 22) 0] 0} 44) 0} 0 
Dhamadhare 1] 7) oO} Of 14) Ol oO 
avcaves 0° esvseceeneensce 1] 8! 0; 0] 16) 0} 0 
1/12} of} O07 52; O|] o 
2410 0] 0} 20] 8| 0 
Mahadjee bin Krishnajee Malee..,/] 2726] 01 07 53] 0] o 
1 4|/ 0; OF 12 0) 0 
1] z} of} of 10} 0! g 
: 1/12) of OF 24) 8] Oo 
Abajee Malee .....+00 serene vecseeees 1]12{ 0] Of] 24] 8) o 
1412] Of 0424] 8] 0 
1/13} 0}; 0182] 8] oO 
! 
Madhevarao bin Hanamuntrao ‘ 4 : , i ; | 3 
Deshmookh ....00ceeeee eevee 1 beveee 1/12} of of30] o| o 
. 1 8} 0}; 0716) 8] oO 
Toolseeram bin Pandoba Joorge... { il 9! 0] of26/ 0! o 
Elaee kome Narrayenrao Sononee..d 1]19} 0] Of 75 | 70! 0 
Gunoo Jadhava ... 1] 22) 0} 0785] O| g 
Babajee Jawajee .. 4) 6] of OF ll} Oo] ¢ 
Mouse NancauM. 
Tote Telee ...... +0008 1)20| 0} O07 46] 0; 0 
Rawajee Nimbajee 1} 8] O0| Of] 24] O07 0 
Govinda Vittojee 1jy11; 0] O] 380] 0] 0 
Telee,,,sssese vseseens score? LE 9} OF 07 28] 07; 0 
} 











xv. 


| Covparative STATEMENT showing the Acres and” 
Assessment of different holders of ficlds in the villages of 
* Talooka Bhemthadi, according to the former and present 
Revised Settlement :—(Continued.) 
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Assessment Assessment 























NAMES OF THE TENANTS. No. | according to the | according to the 
old survey, new survey. 

Movse Daropeg. Rs.} a | Pp. [Rs | acd pe 

Bappoo Gotra, .. serveeeereeeee? DETS |. 0} Of 44) Of} 0 

Chimayee kome “Ramajeo -+ 1} 91 0} Of] 24] 0} O 

Narharee Koolkernee . 1] 9} O; 07 27] 8] 0 

Nana Waghamode .... 1]10] 0; Of 83; 0; QO 

Mouse PimPureaum,. . 

Ramajee Janba Tapre........,00..] 4140] 0] 0/80) Of 0 

Luxuman Joteeba Thorat ...........J 1/13] 0] O}] 28] 8] 9 

: { 1718] 0} O} 44] oO] 0 

Kashiram bin Sadasiva, Natoo ...] 1}18! 0) 0] 39! 0] 0 
2 ays] of of 20] of 0. 

F 1]/30] 0] 0] 60] 0} 0 

Ranoojee Dhonjeo .....ce0 seseseeee | 1}iz7} 0! of4o} 0] 0 
Nurso Jagannath Joga seers 1710} Of} Of 30] O}-9- 


SHOLAPOOR STATEMENT 9. 


Comparative Statement showing the Acres and Assessments of different holders of fields 
according to the former and present Revised Settlement in the Shélapoor and Madhe 
‘Talookas :— 
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Former SuRVEY AND} Present SuRVEY AND) 


















































ASSESSMENT. ASSESSMENT. 
Names oF Vituaces. | No. NAMES OF HOLPERS, 7 ay : 
£ | 2 | Amountot} J | J | Amount of 
S | & jAsvessment] & | & j Assessment. 
<5 <le 
| [Re ah | Tks. A. ha Kee gk eee ee 
1} Sukbaram wd Shidhram...-.., aa ; 8] Of 33, 16! 45 4 A % 
2] Basapa wd Obauurrapa 8i ail 33/14 83} 2} 122) & oO} : 
3] Bhiwani wd Appa ... 65) 17) 10, 0 67; 16, 86/8 oO 
4] Shiwapa wd Rudrap: 38) 15 lu} 0 39, 31} 44) 8] 0 
5] Parbhupa wd Anaa ... 56 3} B12 73| 4) 38/14) 0} 
6] Fatima com Malikbhai 231 7 613 26) 38] 28)14/ 0 
va Gopala wd Yamajee... 50) 23) 17] 6 54, 37! 72) Oo} O 
8 Bhimanna wd Kusbaba 20 37] 68 29 3} 36) 0} OF 
9 | Shidhapa wi Nigapo 22) 22! 6) 0 33! 28! 27) 0! 0 
to} Latia wd Esoo. 27, 8 813 Of 33) 1s) 37] 8 0 
Li | Nagoo wd Shiwappa 22, 35, 6 7 ol 24! 27] Bal 8! ol 
12] Kadaree wd Vithoba 18) 8 «63! 0} OF O11 3] 14 7 0; 
13] Dharmarao bin Anna 3s} 8] 4! OF 25) 34) 33) 6 0 
14] Bama we Basasps... 9) =O k1] Of 63) 32) 66] 4 OF 
15] Ladhoobhai wd S 30) B14 oO 27 3 310 0 
2 16] Surwa bio Gyana. 22) 3] 6 18 35{ 15] 0. 0} 
i 17.[ Veerpakshi wd Ma 21 3} 6 is) 34) 75) 9 0 
18} Audu wd Somauua ..... 6} 28) 0] 142, 34) 103 8 0 
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Names or Vistages. | No. NAMES OF HOLDERS. 7 Fi { 13a] 
6 < Amount of, 2 3 | Amount of] 1 
5 | 8 [Assessment] o | & Assessment ‘ 
<15 213} Sees 
| {Re AP | | Re a. Fe { 
Khumbbari .. 19 | Gyannan wd Shidapa. 1 86] 5) 40; 8 
To “} 80 | Lozalinga wd Dharma 1 8 30} 8 t 
Belati.....- ‘1907 | Jemaji wd Baslingapa ul 0; Of 5212) 
Samleshwar Jotee wd Nama. 1 17} 19) 5 8 
Do 85) 8} 37| 0 
Kondi 28) 7) 17, 
Do 10} 8} 11) 9 
Do... ee eegef 26 Bawji wd Andoj 3} 3 4 | 
Sadepoor ....-++: 27 | Satapa wd Mehadaps 20] 28) 15) 8] o 
Do ca .f 28 | Vithoba wd Jemaji 17} 32} 17} 8} of 
Do ‘| 99 | Balaji Vithal.. al of ail 2if 2r} 8) 4 
Do om ‘Do as 16, 11] 18) 8! o 
Do “131 | Bama wd Andob OjR2I 15, 24) 14) § 
Vo "} 32 | Garyanak wd Shetia 0} 8 19; 30) 13} 8} Oo}. 
Doddi "} 93 | Rama wd Shidhepa .. 6} 0) 25| 26) 24! 0} 
i Kalapa wd Bundap 10; ¢ 38 11{ 42) 1 
Ramaka kom Govind 2 7 66) 8} Blo 
Dondapa wd Shidram .. 8} 0) 47; 0] 38) 0 
Virpakehi bin Goorungap ° 6 25! 14) 31) 3) oO} 
Ramehandra bhat bin Ababhat.. 2} of | 13) 36] 9) 
Ginaji wd Malkuona .... 10 40, 0) 41°40 
Sakbatam wd Mabadeo . silo] o| 48} 29) 33) 8 
Rabimankha wd Kaderkha. 22! 0 84| 10] 85) 4 
Baji wd Jagoji ..... 8 0) 14, 25, 41} 0} 
Datatraya Ramaje O12) 9 (Of 64 2) 
Babaji wd ussen . iyo o of 46 0 
Bundoo wd Mbatapa . 6 0 0 of 32) 0! 
Rayajee wd Amroota .... O14) of 0; 9 8| 
7 | Xv 
‘ \ am 
i 
Office of the Sholapoog Sarvajanik Sabha, | (Sd.) VISHWANATH NARAYEN, 
| x 7 > - 
Sholapoor, 5th February, 1873. | Seeretary to the Sholapoor S, Sha}a. 
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Went into the Nizam’s territory 


and the Jaud is reserved by Go- 
vernment. 
nable to pay. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Nitto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Melapa wd Pra|Went into the Nizam’s territory 


for*subsistence,, 
nable to pay. 






‘ent into the Nizam’s territory, 
No one bought the land in auc- 
tion, consequently it is kept 
by Government as waste. 


Unable to pay. .. 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditio 
Ditto 
No one bought the land in ance 
:tion and it is kept by Gevern- 
“ment as waste. 
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Names of the ‘scabs of oat ber, pee | ta | Bs ap | BRO ALP 
f an ——S 
| 10 33 [18 | 16) 0 8 0} OF 
... Satwirya bin Chunwirya ., bs 31 114 14} 0) 22] 0; Of 
.. Shidaya bin Babajee Pe ..f 138 [49 | 25 20} 0} 20! 0} OF h- 
it Do. do. a wal 22 28 3 10} 0 8] Of OL T 
.|Pudmana bin Janapa am a at 36 | 8 | 10! 0 5} 0 
se Do. do, - -f 19 [22 }36 5] 8! Gy 0} OF 4 
...Shidya bin Gudgepa wl § f95 | 294 10 0 14; Of O}% 4 
...Basanak wulud Maniknak wf 8) 129 | 5 16) 0, 14 0} \: 
a Do. Do. \ «4 37 150 |10 19] 0; 2) Of O ¢ 
...Tookaya wulud Sayabana . er a 24 19} 0} 18] 8} Oo] |. 
...(Ramehandra Govind Hail oof 178 12 | 23) 0} 24 7 O} 
...Sadur wulud Alsurbhaee . 168 % 2 16) 0 8} 0} 0, 
../Masha walud Tamayamahar «| ga 4| 32 | 5 9) O} ¢ 4! @) 
.../Aklovadin wulud Bavaba.., wf 33 147 | 93 15] 01 15} 0) 

’ ...[Rachaya, bin Ewana cs of 39 135 137 24) 0 12) 
--Shidaya bin Klaoobulpa o =| 349 125 | 4 41 0 12) 8 
---[Bappoojee Shivaram sar wf 70 412 | 0 8} 0) 2) 4! 
..jPoorshotum bhat J yahageerc ad 46 119 115 10] 0} 11).0% 
..|Kalkapa bin Nigappa ave «4 133 J23 | 32 9] 0} OF 9) 9 
.» |Gopala wulud Balba ann ‘ 19 421 8 611} OF 10 4 
«1. |Galiva age «A 88 $20} 5 31 GO} 10! 8) 
os Do. do. eed 119 [38 134 |] 14) 0] O] 14)i4l 
..{Emam wualud Hussen % «4 136 $39 133 12: 0; 12/12; 0 
vfVyankoo & 132 [35 | 27 1) 6 18| 0| 0} 
+--(Lalapa bin Sidhaya ma oo 134 [14 | 35 10} 0} 11} 01 0 
eae Do. do. 2 4126 139 |] % | 16) 0 16} 8) 
{Rama wulud Abajee 121. | 24 | 16 6 o} 7| Of G 
...}Shivagoda bin Bhimana ° ... ..1166 |1g | 24 11} 0,0] 69} Oj O 
...[Takya wulud Malgonda'Pate} “13 |4t 139 ‘ 0, 5}12) 0) 
.|Ramakeshava Krishna....., Sree Sapien POSS (a 9 Ft 
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RENT QUESTION. 


1. Tue relation between Zeminders and their Ryots in 
East and North Bengal, having of late years become extremely 
unsatisfactory, the attention of Government has been necessarily 
drawn to the question of preventing rent-riots and removing 
the causes which generally give rise to complications between 
the parties. Asa temporary provision, the Agrarian Disputes 
Act was passed by the late Lieutenant Governor, but the provi- 
sions of that Act will, in all probablity, remain a dead letter. 
This much, et least, is certain that Agrarian riots have been as 
frequent, since the passing of the Act, as before, and yet neither 
the Zaminders nor the Ryots, so far as I am aware, have in any 
case, deemed it expedient to have recourse to it. 

2. Sir Richard Temple caused a good deal of inquiry 
to be made regarding the causes of ill feeling between Zemin- 
ders and Ryots; and ultimately came to the conclusion 
that the occurrence of rent riots may be prevented by the 
simple expedient of laying down a formula for the decision of 
suits for enhanced rent-rate. In order to give effect to this 
idea, Sir Richard Temple proposed to introduce a bill into his 
Council ; then there commenced a sort of higgling between 
Government and Zeminders; the latter demanding a‘certain 
percentage of the produce, as rent + while Government would 
allow them to have a much smaller share. When these dis- 
cussions were yet going on, Sir Richard Temple left the province 
and there is little likelihood that his successor would revive his 
scheme. 

3. Our present Lieutenant Governor has not as yet declared 
his views on the subject. Mr. Eden knows too mneh of the 


A 


country to entertain the idea that the great question of recon- 
ciling the interests of landlords and tenants, adinits of any such 
simple solution, as has been proposed. The Zemindars have much 
more reason to complain-of the procedure than of the principle 
for the decision of suits for enhanced rent-rate ; when Ryots 
combine together in order to stop payment of rent, they are 
almost helpless ; besides under the existing law they must either 
have recourts to rack-renting and oppression or, in the course 
of afew years, their Ryots virtually acquire Mukurari title to 
their holdings. Notwithstanding all this, there are some 
among them who ask only to have a rule for the readjustment 
of rent-rate, Possibly their motive is that when this one 
point is won, any other concession would be superfluous ; 
for in that case, they would be in possession of a powerful 
weapon by which they might coerce refractory Ryots, to submit 
to any thing. 

4. But the law should not be euch as to inérease the power 
of the one at the expense of the other. The duty of Govt. 
isto reconcile the just rights of Zeminders with the greatest 
good of Ryots. The safest course does not always lie in giving 
something less than is demanded. Something more must be 
done than mere passing a modified deeree in favor of Zeminders. 
To solve the question satisfactorily, it is necessary that the 
causes, which generally lead to rent-disputes, should be 
thoroughly investigated and then the remedy be applied so as to 
cure the disease without giving rise to greater evils. ~ 

5. Nothing could be more erroneous than to suppose that 
the oceurrence of rent-riots can be prevented by laying down'a 
formula which should supersede the rule of proportion. “It is 
true that the most serious agrarian disputes have hitherto arisen 
in consequence of the Zemindars attempting to exact increased 
rent-rate. But the rule of proportion is very little to blame in 
the matter ; the procedure, laid down for conducting and defend- 
ing suits for enhanced rent, is so complicated, dilatory and 
expensive, that the parties naturally become induced to take the 
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law into their own hands. It should also be remembered, that when. 
the spirit of opposition is once fairly aroused and the Zemindar 
is successfully set at defiance, the contagion spreads fast 3 and 
then the most trifling causes suffice to lead to the most serious 
breach of peace, 

6. The Zemindar is too powerful for any one Ryot ; when 
any individual tenant happens, to be refractory, the Zemindar 
ean repress or ruin him in an infinite variety of ways—lawful 
and unlawful. But when Ryots are strongly combined for the 
purpose of resisting or harassing him, then the Zemindar is 
reduced to the position of a garrison in a besieged town; the 
Ryots cut off his supplies and if his resources are small, he is 
obliged to concede'to all that is demanded of him. The law 
has indeed placed some powerful weapons in his hand for wreak- 
ing his vengeance on the malcontents. But the Zemindar 
cannot avail iimself, of those means unless -his purse is longer 
than is usually the case. 

7. Ihave elsewhere pointed out the necessity of modifying 
the existing law, so as to deprive both Zemindars and Ryots of 
the power which they now have of harassing one anvther. In 
the present instance J shall occupy myself chiefly with the 
consideration of the principles on which rent-rates have been 
proposed to be readjusted. There has been a great deal of dis- 
eussion on this subject ; and much has been said and written on 
it. The question has been authoritatively decided by the highest 
tribunal in the country and has been for a long time occupying 
the attention of some of the mightiest minds. It is therefore 
with the greatest diffidence that I venture to declare what I con- 
sider .o be my own opinion on the subject. 

8. The rule of proportion laid down by the High Court 
is proposed to be superseded—I«t because the data required for 
its application cannot be obtained in all esses, 2ndly because the 
eost of production might increase in a higher or lower ratio 
than the value of the produce, Sir Barnes Peaeoek in his very 
able judgment,’in the great Rent Case, pointed out elearly that 
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when the value of the produce increases in a higher ratio than 
the cost of production, the Zemindar is most unjustly made to 
suffer loss and the Ryot is vested with a right which he cannot 
elaim, In the same way, it may be shewn, that when the cost 
of production increases, as it generally does, in a higher ratio 
than the value of the produce, it entails great bardship on the 
Ryot, if he be obliged to pay enhanced rent, according to the 
rule of proportion. As a matter of fact, it is well known that 
when a decree for enhanced rent-rate is made according to the 
rule, the Ryot is generally obliged to relinquish his holding 
unless the Zemindar is pleased to grant him an abatement of the 
decretal jumma. Even the indigo planters, who have been 
foremost in the enhancement of rent-rates, have not been able, 
in all cases, to derive full benefit from the decrees which they 
- have obtained. 

9. The rule of proportion being found inapplicable, it is 
proposed, that the rent, payable by occupancy Ryots, should be 
adjusted, either according to the stay system or by taking as 
the standard the rate payable by non-oceupaney Ryots. As 
regards the latter plan, it is objected on the grqund that in a 
great many localities oceupaney Ryots already pay a higher 
rate than non-oceupancy Ryots. Asa general rule, occupancy 
right exists only where the soil is rich and fertile ; and non- 
occupancy Ryots hold only the inferior classes of lands which 
are taken up and relinquished according as the season appears 
to be favorable or the contrary. It therefore happens that non- 
oceupaney Ryots under the Zemindar pay a lower rate, in some 
cases, than occupancy Ryots in the same locality. 

10. The other system, namely, that which proposes to 2djust 
rent- rates, according to the money value of a certain share of 
the produce, is evidently open to objection on the grourd that it 
would fall with unequal pressure on Ryots holding different 
kinds of land. The bhag system has been strongly advocated 
in an article on the Kent Question published in the Calcutta 

review for July 1876. In reply to that artitle Sir Henry 
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Ricketts has shewn that the system is open to the most serious 
objections. But Sir Henry's criticism is silent as to the merit 
of the suggestions recommended in the paper; nor has he passed 
any opinion as to the grounds on which the writer maintains what 
he cails his system. Before proceeding to the main topic, 
I shall therefore make a few observations with reference to 
those points in Babu J. C. G’s paper which have been left un- 
touched by his reviewer ; the object which I have in doing so 
will appear in the sequel. 

ll. The bhag system is advocated on the ground that the 
metayer system originally prevailed in all countrics ; and that 
in course of time, the system of fixed payment in kind ‘or the 
gula sytem, as it is called, came into existence. Thus uecording 
to Babu, J. C. G. the metayer system, after passing through an 
intermediate stage of fixed payment in kind, at Just developed’ 
into the present system of fixed money payment. Hence it is 
contended that rent-rates should in all cases, be readjusted 
according to the money value of a certain share of the produce. 
The Babu remarks 

“The foreguing facts, as I think, show that the relation 
noticed above, between the several systems of rent is not only 
a logical one, but that these four kinds of rent disclose a real 
process of evolution ; that the varions forms of land tenure 
which are found to exist in this country are all connected by 
natural causes and that they have grown out of the metayer 
system which at one time must have universally prevailed in 
India, I think also that the rights of the parties ought to be 
determined with reference to the several steps in this systematic 
evolution the various customs which are part of that evolution 
and the popular notions of justice which underlie the whole 


series of facts.” 


In order to form an idea of the extent of the absurdity 
involved in this reasoning, it will be necessary to examine 
the several steps a little more minutely. 
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12. The general prevalence of the Metayer system is 
proved by what the author. considers to be internal and external 
evidence. The external evidence is derived from the Ayin 
Akbari ; and Babu J. C. G. finds internal evidence in the fol- 
lowing facts. 

(a). Our author thinks it impossible to suppose that “the 
intense anxiety on the part of Ryots to keep up the standard 
pole could entirely be the result of their conservative character.” 
The only way in which Babu J. C. G. can account for this anxiety 
“is by the theory that the zirick rents were originally asscssed 
upon the basis of Gula or Shanja and these again upon hankut 
rents.”’ It may here be observed that the anxiety of Ryots to 
keep the standard pole rather disproves than supports the 
Babu’s theory ; for the metayer system requires neither mea- 
surement nor standard pole; and the nirikh system requires 
measurement and standard pole, as much as any other system. 

(4). The writer finds another trace of the prevalence of the 
metayer system in the custom according to which the Zemindar 
js entitled to something like a seigniorage upon every valuable 
tree cut or thrown down on the estate. In the same manner, 
the Zemindar levies Khotagari ; but what does that prove. 

(c). A third link is traced in the custom, duly recognized 
Ly the Legislature, by which the Zemindar is entitled to dis- 
train crops. : 

(/). Lastly the Babu says that the homestead lands of the 
cultivators are never charged with any rent, This, according to 
the writer would clearly bring the assessment under the bhag 
system. This is the most startling of all his arguments ; home- 
stead lands are sometimes given rentfree for the purpote of 
attracting Ryots to thiuly peopled. localities like the Sunder- 
bunds and other places where large quantities of arable land 
lie waste for want of cultivators. But asa general ‘ule, rent 
is charged on 4as/oo land, as well as on Khamar, Bhagar and 
agricultural lands. The statement of fact is inaccurate ; and 


the inference is altogether groundless. 
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13. But supposing, for arguments sake, that the evolution 
of rent systems has been exactly according to Babu J.C. G's 
theory, still it does not necessarily follow that the enhancement of 
rent-rate should be made, asa matter of course, on the basis of the 
metayer system, unless it be shewn that such a method would, in 
no case, involve any undue hardship on the partics, Readjustment 
need not necessarily be made according to the process of devel- 
opement. When a machinery e, g. a steam engine is required 
to be readjusted, so as to be adapted to an alteration in the 
surrounding circumstances, it is not incumbent on the mechanic 
or the engineer to have recourse to the method by which Watt 
effected his improvements on the rude contrivance of New- 
comen and Cawly. There is nothing in the nature of things 
which renders it inevitable that the metayer system should form 
the basis and groundwork of all other systems. If the metayer 
system prevailed in former times, it. was probably because -the 
precious metals were then rare and the art of measuring land 
was not so well known then as now. Admitting the correctness 
of the theory, still itis difficult to comprehend why the readjust- 
ment of rent-rates should be made, as a matter of course, on 
the basis of the metayer system. 


4. . Proceeding to the consideration of the external evidence 
furnished by the nirikh rents, our author says that “we cannot 
expect to see the process of evolution actually in operation ; but 
we can observe the process by which a variation or readjustment 
of the old nirickh is effected.” The writer seems to hold that 
the nirikh rents have been obtained in the same way in which 
Akbar assessed the revenue payable by Zemindars. It is stated 
that the typical nirikh rent requires the following points to be 
attended to. 


(a). The land has to be measured and the soil classified. 
The measurement must be separate for each tenant; and the 
classification of the soil ought to be such as to bring the worst 
kind of land under the operation of this system of rnt. 
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4). The produce of each class of soil should be determined 
on the average of good and bad years. 

(c). The proportion of produce due respectively to the 
Zemindar and the cultivator must be definitely known.” 

(c). “A commutation price should be determined upon for 
converting into money the landlord's share of the produce.”” 

(e\. “These principles will apply uniformly in respect of all 
cultivators within prescribed limits.” 

It is stated later on “that the process for varying the nirikh 
is familiar to Zemindars quite as much as to Ryots. It is called 
Jamabandi which according to the Babu is always preceded by 
Jarip ; but this is far from being true. A variation of the 
rent-rate may be and is often made without a Jarip. When a 
Zemindar desires to have enhanced rent, he generally causes the 
lands to be measured partly because by doing so he is enabled 
to obtain correct information, as to the state of ‘things af the 
time and partly also because a Jarip serves the purpose of a 
general proclamation and has the moral effect of convincing the 
Ryots that he is determined to carry his point. There is no 
necessary connection between Jarip and a variatien of the nirikh. 
The following passage in the decision of Mr. Justice Campbell 
in the Great Rent Case gives an account of the process by which 
the prevailing nirikh i is generally altered. 

« \ common process seems to have been a mere repetition of 
the old proccss hy which Toran Mull’s assessment was enhanced. 
Tn spite of the prohibition against abwabs or ecsses 40 the con- 
solidated rates of the time of settlement, illegal cesses (almost 

lays in the form of percentage or of so many annas or pio in 
the rupee) were from time to time added on and gradually 
annexed to the custom ; then as they became complicated and 
heavy and Jed to resistance, compromise ‘vas effected and the 
extra cesses were merged into arate somewhat enhanced, to 
which the Ryots consented. Then as further increase of value 
took place, more cesses were superimposed on the rates and 
presently another compromise took place.” 
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The writer seems to be aware of all this ; for in giving. his 
account of Jarip and Jamabandi, he states, later on, that when 
the Chitha and Khatian are completed “ the next step is to fix a 
anirikh for each class of soil in the village. In this the Zemin- 
dar has to take a part as well as the general body of Ryots. 
The nirikh or nivikks are Sized after a discussion long and 
tedious and is always closed by compromise.” If this is the 
method in which rent-rates are altered, then in what manner does 
it support Babu J. C. G’s theory. There is nothing in the above 
process from which it may be inferred that the metayer system 
has always formed the basis of all other rent systems, I may 
also state here that I cannot comprehend why Babu J.C. G. has 
given such a lengthy account of Chitha and Khatian. Perhaps 
our author forgot that he was writing a dissertation for the 
benefit of Statesmen and Legislators ; and not a text book for 
Sir George Campbell’s Patshalas. 

15. Inconclasion, Babu J. C. G. recommends a scheme 
which is put in the following tabular form. 
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It is impossible to believe that any thinking man could be the 
author of a scheme like this. In the name of common sense 
I would ask the writer whether he really believes that his scheme, 
if sanctioned by the Legislature, would remove at once all the 
causes of complication between those who receive and those who 
pay rent. The writer strongly insists upon the classification of 
of land and condemns the Government, in no measured terms, 

z a 
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for neglecting it ; but a more curious classification, it would be 
hard to find. In the first place, I ask what difference is there 
between class I, class II, and class III. The scheme in the 
tabular form virtually amounts to this, that the rent charge 
should vary inversely as the cost of production. I should be 
very glad if he would point out that there is any deeper 
meaning in his array of figures. 

16. The Babu has not tuld us in what manner he proposes 
to effect his classification ; certainly, it cannot be expected 
that a-regular field survey of the whole country should be 
made every year: possibly he means that when a par~ 
ticular case requires to be decided, the Courts of Law should 
oause the lands to be regularly measured and classified accord- 
ing to a certain principle to be laid down by-law. But a 
very little consideration will shew that in individual cases, classi- 
fication of land, on the above principle, is altogether needless. 
If it be ruled that the rent-rate should vary divectly as the value 
of the produce and inversely as the cost of production then 
the rent payable in respect of an entire holding may be deter- 
mined at once and it is not at all necessary to ascertain 
the value of produce or the cost of production of each parti- 
cular block. When a Moonsiff has to decide a suit for 
enhanced rent, the problem before him is quite different from 
that which Akbar and his ministers had to solve. The problem 
being different the solution cannot be the same. 

1%. The rent question is not to be solved by vague 
theorymaking ; to determine the rule for the readjustment of 
rent-rates, it is necessary in the first place, to take into con- 
sideration, on what principle, the right to enhanced rent is 
eonceded to Zemindars and on what principle again is that 
right held subject to limitations. The right to, enhanced 
rent is a necessary consequence of the proprietory right 
vested in Zemindars by the Permanent Settlement. But there 
is nothing in the Regulations, under which the Permanent 
Settlement was made, from which the Zemindar- can make out 
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a title to absolute proprietorship ; it is therefore justly held that 
the right of the Zemindar is subject to limitations ; but the 
Legislature has not defined what those limitations are. Upon 
a literal construction of the second of the three grounds speci- 
fied in Sec, XVIII of the Rent Code, it would appear that the 
Legislature intended to limit the right of the Zemindar to 
enhanced rent, only so far as is necessary for encouraging 
Ryots to employ their capital and skill in improving the land 
held by them. The law does not expressly limit the right of the 
Zemindar in respect of cases in which the value of land increases 
otherwise than by the agency of the Ryot. But the High 
Court in laying down the rule of proportion apparently held 
that the right of the Zemindar to enhanced rent is subject to 
the correlative right of Ryots to appropriate to themsclves a 
definite share of the produce. It is difficult, however, to con- 
ceive the existence of a right when there was no sanction to 
enforce it. Under the former rulers of the country, the land was 
never permanently settled ; the sovereign power of the realm 
was therefore directly interested in the increase of rent rates. 
No prudent administrator would extend his interference so far 
as to support Ryots in resisting the demand of the Zemindar and 
_ thereby provide the latter with an excuse for being defaulters. 
As a matter of fact, the Zemindar held supreme authority 
in his own estate. In adjusting the rent-rates, even.the best of 
Zemindars hardly ever troubled himself: with any solicitude for 
the rights of his tenants. Apart from prudential motives, the 
sole protection against rackrenting lay in the fact that a high 
rate compels Ryots to relinquish their holdings and thus leads 
to tk? diminution of the rental. 

18. As a general rule, the Zemindars, in former times, 
exacted a very high rate of rent, wherever it was in their power 
to do so.” At present, therefore, it cannot be just or proper to 
allow them’to have, the same share of the produce, that they — 
had in past times. Again, cases might arise in which a Ryot 
agreed to pay a high rate in the expectation that the land, let 
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out to-him, will, in course of time, increase in value. Suppose 
a Ryot contracted to pay Rs, 100 for 100 Beegahs of newly 
formed chur land growing only grass and underwood which 
require no cultivation. Suppose that during the first four or 
five yeare the gross profit of the Ryot is just sufficient for pay- 
ment of rent. Suppose again that, in the course of time, the 
productive power of the land increases in value. In such a case 
would it not involve great hardship on the Ryot, if he be obliged 
to pay the same share that he agreed to pay when the land wags 
leased out to him for the first time ? 

19, Admitting that according to the custom of the coun- 
try, the right of the Zemindar to enhance the prevailing rate of 
rent is subject to the correlative right of Ryots, still it appears 
that the ruling, based on that theory, though meant for the 
benefit of Ryots, has in very many cases proved to be their ruin. 
The ruling of the High Court is “ Let the Zeminddr seeking to 
enhance the rent go back to any year he chooses and let him 
prove that the proportion was then more favorable to him than 
it has subsequently become.” Such a ruling can be justified 
only if it be proved that it would not involve any hardship on 
either the Zemindar or the Ryot. True, that the parties are left 
at liberty to prove any special circumstances tending to show 
that the application of the rule of proportion would work injus- 
tice. But the High Court has not decided under what circum- 
stances, the rule does not apply ; at any rate, it does: not appear 
possible, that a Ryot would in any case, be allowed to plead that 
the proportion was extremely unfavorable to him at the time 
when it was favorable to the Zemindar. 

20. Whether Ryots possess any correlative right or not, the 
Legislature is at liberty to restrict the right of Zemindars, by 
virtue of the power reserved to it by the Regulations under which 
the Permanent Settlement wasmade. I conceive that the object 
of Government: in enacting rules for enhancement, should be to 
give the greatest advantage to Ryots, consistently with the just 
rights and expectations of those who are respénsible for the 
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Revenue. The country can gain nothing by putting more and 
more money into the pocket of the Zemindar : nor can any good 
result be derived from a system which tends to convert indus- 
trious peasants into indolent Talookdars. The acquisition of 
Property should be the result of industry and economy ; the 
operation of law should not be such as to enable, any class of 
people to acquire a valuable right, without the application of any 
capital or skill. As 1 have elsewhere observed, let the rent rate 
be enhanced where it is too low, but the Zemindar should not be 
allowed to reduce the Ryots to the condition of cottier tenants 
of Ireland. . 

21. Having in view the ends and objects as explained 
above, I conceive that the Legislature should, first of all, make ‘ 
it binding on the Courts of Law, to see that the increased rate 
of rent in no case exceeds the maximum limit assigned by poli- 
tical economy. do not mean that the rent-rate should be 
adjusted according to that theory ; all that I mean is that it 
should not be ignored altogether. Mr. Fawcett, in his trea- 
tise on political economy, says that the theory of rent is not 
to be imagined as available to the land steward ; but it should 
be borne in mind that there is a great deal of difference 
between the case of a Zemindar’s naib who makes a Jamabandi 
and a Moonsiff who decides a suit for enhanced rent The 
Zemindar’s agent is well acquainted with all the circumstances 
which regulate the rent-rate ; and can therefore do without any 
scientific thCory in making @ Jamabandi ; but the Moonsiff in 
deciding a suit for enhanced rent, cannot do better, than take 
the rule into account, not asa thoroughly reliable test, but as a 
check’ on his calculations. An experienced surveyor may deter- 
mine, the area of any plot of land by mere inspection, but it 
cannot therefore be said that the compass and the chain are 
altogether useless. 

22. In deciding suits for enhancement’ of the prevail- 
ing rate, the Courts of Law should inquire, and ascertain care- 
fully the following points, _ 
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(a). The price at which occupancy holdings are generally 
sold in the locality. 

(3). The amount of premium paid to the Zemindar, when 
a vacant holding is let out to a new Ryot. 

(c). The rent-rate paid to oceupancy Ryots by their under- 
tenants. . 

When the above points are ascertained—and in any case at 
least one of the points may be ascertained with tolerable exact- 
ness —the Courts will have little difficulty in determining to what 
extent the prevailing rent-rate may be enhanced. If the result 
of this calculation agrees with that obtained by the application 
of the theory of rent, then it may be depended upon being as 
nearly correct as, possible. 

23. ‘To me it seems that a general solution of the problem 
is impossible ; so endless are the varieties of cases which arise in 
practice, that it cannot pe safe to prescribe a geneial formula ; 
all that can be done is to lay down particular rules to be applied 
in particular cases. The maximum rate being ascertained, 
allowance ought to be made for 

(a). Economical condition of the locality. . 

(8). Status of the Ryot. 

(c). The capital or skill employed by bim in making any 
permanent improvement. 

(a). The premium paid by the Ryot at the time when the 
land was first leased out. f 

With regard to the first point, it should, be observed, 
that in localities, where occupancy holdings generally sell at 
avery high price, it may safely be assumed that the pre- 
vailing rent-rate is considerably below the maximum “which 
the land can bear. Capitalists do not ordinarily lay out their 
money, unless they expect a fair return The Ryet cannot 
justly complain, if he be obliged to part with a portion of the 
extra profit which makes his holding valuable in the money 
market. Buta decree for enhancement ought not to be made 
ayainsta Ryot, simply because he may be willing to.pay a small 
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increment rather than surrender his holding or because @ needy 
and destitute pauper is willing to pay a higher rate. Where the 
selling price of occupancy holdings is low and the rate of wages 
below what is fairly sufficient for a day laborer, there the prevail- 
ing rent-rate cannot be enhanced without riek of reducing Ryots 
to the condition of cottier tenants of Ireland. The Courts 
should therefore consider the economical conditiof of the local- 
ity viz: the rate of wages and the selling price of oceapancy 
holdings, before making a decree for enhancement of the pre- 
vailing rate of rent. , 

24, The next point to be considered is the status of the 
Ryot. In the first place a distinction ought to be made between 
agricultural Ryots 7. ¢. those who till the soil with their own 
hands and those tenant farmers who do not cultivate their lands 
with their own hands but by means of hired servants. The Zem- 
indars at least those of the old type, generally shew the greatest 
consideration for'these latter class of Ryots: they form an im- 
portant section in the agricultural population of the country ; it is 
therefore much to be desired that there be nothing in the law 
to compel them to pay the same rate as ordinary agriétltural 
Ryots, ; 

25. A further distinction ought to be made according 
to the nature of the tenure. Although an occupancy Ryot is 
as free to relinquish his holding, at a certain period of the year, 
asany tenant at will, still it cannot be maintained that a 
Jotedar, a Vhukanidar, a Kurfa and an Utbandi Ryot should all 
pay the same rate. The holder of a Jote or any other tenure of 
a similar nature has not the responsibility of a Talookdar ; yet 
it caanot be proper to place him in the same rank with occu- 
‘pancy Ryots who were originally tenants at will. 

26. The third point to be considered is the capital or skill 
employed by the Ryot in making permanent improvements in 
the lands. It is provided by the Code, that when land is im- 
proved by the Ryot himself, at his own cost, he shall not be 
liable to pay enhanced rent for increased productivenuess. But 
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it should be borne in mind, that the value of land may be made 
to increase immensely by the application of very little capital 
skill or labor. Large tracts of swampy low land may be 
materially improved simply by cutting 2 small channel or by 
opening an embankment. It is much to be desired that the 
Ryots should have the very greatest inducement to improve their 
land ; but I skould think that there ought to be some proportion 
between the advantage gained and the capital or skill employed ; 
otherwise the object of the Legislature is likely to be defeated ; 
' for the Zemindar will naturally try to prevent Ryots from making 
any improvement, if he finds himself debarred altogether from 
participating in the advantages derived therefrom. Zemindars not 
unfrequently recover damages from Ryots for digging a tank or 
well ; in the same way any other work of improvement may be 
represented as a cause of deterioration and made the foundation 
of harassing litigation. 
27. The above is the plan which is least open to objection. The 
maximum rate, which any plot of land can bear, may be deter- 
mined, in any case, without much difficulty. In making due 
allowance for the status of the Ryot and other circumstances 
some latitude is left, in my scheme, for the discretion of the 
Courts of Law, but the Judge will experience little difficulty 
in making a judicious use of that discretion ; for in determining 
the various points suggested above, be will have a sufficient 
insight into the state of circumstance. If, in any case, the 
lower courts make a wrong use of their discretionary power, 
their judgements would be liable to be revised in appeal. No 
rule has yet been proposed which does not’ leave some margin 
for the discretion of the Courts of Law. The rule of propor- 
tion appears to be as comprehensive as possible, yet the High 
Crt has laid down that cases might arise in which the 
application of that rule would lead to ufidue hardship. Sir 
Henry Ricketts recommends the appointment of umpires for 
assessing the rent-rate, in cases of dispute ; that would bea 
very good plan, if it were possible to find duly qualified men 
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who are able and willing to mediate between the parties, But 
in the remote mufussil nothing’ is more difficult than to find 
educated and conscientious men willing to undertake a task 
which is sure to expose them to the charge of dishonesty. Suits 
for enhanced rent-rate ought not to be disposed of except after 
a careful investigation of all the circumstances which bear upon 
the question. True that it would take up a great deal of time, 
to determine the various points suggested in my scheme ; but 
it should be borne in mind that Jimiad Nishast cases are of the 
greatest importance, both to the Zemindar and the Ryot. The 
parties willingly subject themselves to any amount of trouble 
and expense, in order to conduct such cases. Considering the 
consequences which flow from an undue assessment of the rent- 
rate, it should be made incumbent on the Courts of Law to 
master the details of every question before passing their final 
judgment. . 7 

28, It is not to be supposed that the rule which I have proposed 
or any other rule would materially improve the relation between 
Jandlord and tenant. My belicfis that the rule of propottion 
cannot be regarded as the original cause of agrarian disputes ; 
and that whatever principle be laid down for the enhancement 
of rent-rate, the occurrence of quarrels between Zemindars and 
Ryots will be as frequent as ever, so long as the procedure, in 
such suits, remains unaltered and so long as greater facilities are 
not afforded to,the Zemindar in the execution of decrees. I 
have elsewhere shewn in what respects, the existing law ought 
to be modified, in order that rent-riots might be less frequent 


than thay are at present, 
FINIS, 
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Twit add one word t§ what has been stated at length inthe 
following pages, and that is, that the survey orders at i it in 
force in respect of the revision of assessment on lands. irrigeted 
from wells are :—-(1) That in the case of old wells constructed 
before the firt settlement, all special water assessment shduld 
“be abandonad, and the maximwa Jerayet rate alone levied ; and 
(2) that in the case of new wella constructed subsequent to the 
- new settlement, the ordinary dry crop rate should be imposed 
‘ without any addition whatever on account of the new wells,” 
The fullest publicity has been given to the wishes of Govern- 
ment in this respect by means of instructions and circular orders 
from district Collectors to Mauilatdars, from Mamlatdars to the 
village Talaties or accountants, and the Talaties have been called 
upon to convey assurances to the great body of the peasantry in 
this Presidency that no increase of assessment will result on the 
revision of the rates in consequence of the construction of wells, - 
A further step, taken last year in respect of the definition of 
‘built wells,’ was also in the direction of a more liberal treat- 
ment of those who introduced improvements in the shape of, 
wells in Gujarat. Tho survey orders did not extend exemption 
from the benefits claimable by law onaccount of ‘ improvements’ 
to (1) masonry wells, unless a masonry trough and tep'(Thela 
Mathala, were added to them, aud te'(2) walls’ constructed of 
tiles and mud (instead of bricks and moftar), usually known as 
' Khundia’ wells. Both these descriptions of wells were class- 
ed under ‘kaché’ wells, and were charged from Re. 6 to Re, 12 
a yea® for each ‘Kos’ or “water-bag’ employed. The result 
was Chat just at a time when the ryote’ means for constructing 


the trough and top of a well were exhausted, and when he 


needed some help in the form of an untaxed return on’ his 
investment, down came the Survey Officer to impose a. tax 
on quite an arbitrary interpretation of an ‘improvement.’ To 
Mr. Sheppard, the present Commissioner, N. D., belongs the credit 

- of ruling that all ‘built’ wells of every description (and 
whether provided with ‘top. or trough or not) shall be treated” 


* Vide Nairne’s Handbook, page 155, Second Edition. 
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as pucka’ wells and as such shall be exempt from taxa- 
tion, Now any such notion as that the wells so construct- 
ed on the plighted faith of Government would be liable 
to be taxed hereafter under section 107, proviso (6), of the 
Land Revenue Uode would only tend to shake the confidence 
of the ryots, and discourage future investments of capital in 
then: So far no opportunity has been presented to owncrs of new 
wells to test the value of Government assurances already given, 
sine the thirty years’ leases in this Presidency have not expired. 
But the period of expiry is fast approaching. Next year will 
probably witness the commencement of revision operations in 
Dholka—the first of the Gujarat settlements made under the 
late Sir George Wingate’s system. The mischief, therefore, re- 
sulting from the justification which the doctrine of the assess- 
ability of improvements will afford to settling officers in their 
assessment operations in districts in which cultivation has 
reached the extreme limit of 95 per cent,, may be eusily con- 
ceived. Hence the importance of determining the right policy 
cannot be overrated. I earnestly hope that the warning note 
sounded in the following pages will not go for nothing, but that 
the liberal policy announced by the authors of the Land Im- 
prevement Loans Act, and th~ encouragement therein held out 
to improvers of land through the aid of State loans, will be 
extended cenally to owners of wells sank by the help of 
private capital, and that the weighty considerations which have 
influenced the Government of India in carrying out this measure . 
will be carefully borne in mind when dealing wi'h the well- - 
assessment policy during the forthcoming revision operations 
in the Bombay Presidency, if that -policy is to ‘inaugurate @ 
‘new era of improvements, or give an irresistible impulse to the 
‘huailding of wells.’* 


Siuee the accompanying paper was written, certain articles on 
this very subject have appeared in the Bombay Gazette news- 
paper, And they seem tohave led to the publication of Resolutions 
of the Bombay Government on non-assessment of improvements 
in this Presidency in the case of wells dug by the-ryots at their 
own cost- Ihave the kind permission of the Editor of the 





“Speech of the Hon’ble Mr, Quis:ton in the Debate on the Bill: 
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. Bombay Gazette to reproduce the articles and republish the Gov- 
ernment Resolutions in an Appendix to this Paper. These Reso- 
lutions of the Bombay Government throw additional light on the 
question and emphasize the view taken here of. the.effect. of 
section 107, proviso (b) of the Laud Revenue Code. ~The Reso. 
lution, dated the 10th November, 1881, for instance, declares 
that Government are now prepared to give a ‘ general’ assurance 
that clause (6) will not be applied to wells dug from private 
capital. In the same breath, however, it is asserted in 
the Resolution that “Government ara competant at any 
“time to declare how they interpret that clause, and to 
“notify that it will not be held to apply to any parti- 
‘cular class of improvements.” Is it to be supposed, then, 
that Government will blow hot and coli according 40 the 
varying circumstances of the howr under the temptingly clastic 
and vague wording of clause (6) in deciding what improvement 
shall, and what improvement shall not, really be said> to 
have consisted of having utilized a natural advantage / 
The Famine Commission thought that sueh departmental 
orders and rules; good as they were, were liable to retrac- 
tation and change of view, and suggested that the course 
best calculated to remove all doubts and anxiety of the ryots 
in the matter was to come to a‘ precise and permanent 
understanding’ and ratify that understanding by law. The 
Hon'ble Mr. J, B. Peile, who was a Member of: the 
Famine Commission, would no doubt have set the Commission 
right if he had thought that the suggestion of the Commission 
was based on an incorrect view of clause (6). Again, it is to be 
remembered that when so able a revenue officer as the Hon'ble 
Mr. Hope had not in inind theso Resolutions of the Bombay 
Government (he certainly made no allusion to them in his 
speech in the debate at Simla) in the discussion on the subject, 
how is a poor villager in a remote district to know what the 
departmental orders of the Government for the time being are ? 
‘Phe villager’s best referee and adviser is generally the local pleader 
and hia advice, founded chiefly on clause (4) of section i 
of the Land Revenue Code, would probably be that ig Was ft 
least doubtful-~whether his client will be exempted from taxation 
or not on account of the new well proposed to be sunk by him, To 
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set this doubt at rest all that Government need do is to intro- 
duce » short amendment of the Land Revenue Code, recasting 
clause (6) and embodying the very concession which Govern- 
ment are now prepared to make in a departmental Resolution. 
The effect cf this procedure will be to give a fresh impetus to 
the sinking of new wells in the Presidency. ‘That no system 
of irrigation is so well adapted as well-irrigation to the purposes 
and slender means of the peasantry in this country is shown by 
the remarkable testimony borne to it by so keen and competent 
an observer ‘as Sir James Caird in his recent work on India, 
“Near Nariad,” says Sir James, “there is very fine cultivation 
“from wells, tobacco and garden crops beautifully farmed, 
“and every sign of prosperity among the people. Their hold- 
“ings are separated by low hedges ; every one has his. well, 
“amd, where this is attainable and the water good, I believe 
“no other irrigation in India can compare with it. Each 
“ man can use it when and how he pleases, and as he must 
“keep bullocks for the labour of his land, and he and his 
“family do most of the work, they hardly feel the cost of 
“lifting the water. Their villages are generally tile-roofed, 
“the people are better clad, and their bulldcks are stronger 
and bigger than I have yet seen. All this is the result of 
‘well’ irrigation on a better soil, with a climate seldom so 
“ extreme in drought as to cause severe scarcity, never famine.”” 
Curiously enough, it was in respect of the Nariad settlement . 
that thirteen years ago I discussed the policy of ‘well-agsess~ 
ment in my “ Notes on Kaira.” And it is no small satisfac- 
tion to me to see that official opinion is veering in the right 
direction. I have little doubt that a great deal will have been 
effected in the direction of promoting well-irrigation in this 
Presidency if the change in the law now so anxiously devired is 
carried out, 


JAVERILAL UMIASHANKAR YAJNIK, 


. 105, Dady Sett’s Agiary Lane, 
Bombay, 3rd January, 1884. 


“Inpia: The Land and the Reoete: By Sir James Caird, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
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LAND IMPROVEMENT LOANS ACT- 


The debate which took place at Simla, on the 6th. 
October 1883, relating to the Land Improvement Loans-- 
Bill, was one of unusual interest and importance. Very 
interesting information was given regarding the present 
position of the Agricultural Banks scheme, which, it was: 
stated, had formed the subject of considerable correspond-. 

_@nce with the Bombay Government. Sir Steuart Bayley. 
mentioned that the subject had been thrashed out, and that 
most of the details were about te be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of State. Pending an expression of his. opinion upon. 
the scheme ‘no further action will be at present taken. 
Meanwhile, the Select Committee. on the Land Improvement 
Loans Bill resolved to omit from. that Bill all mention of 
Agricultural Banks which require, it is stated, a separate 
Act to itself en account ef the great importance and the 
difficulty of the various questionsinvolved. The measure, 
therefore, finally introduced by the Honorable Mr. Quinton, 
was one of a simpler character than was originally intended,, 
and is meant merely to consolidate and amend thé law te- 
lating to leans of money advanced by the Government for- 
agricultural improvements. 

The necessity for amending the existing Law which is. 
contained in Acts XXVI_ of 1871 and XXL, of 1876 was, as. 
Mr. Quinton said, forcibly pointed out by the Famine Com- 
mission, which drew attention to the presentjlefects in the. 
ayatem, aud insisted on the great importance of the whole 
subject as affecting the agriculture of the country. Amongst 
the oauses alleged for the failure of the previous Acts. 
@ prominent cause is stated by the Famine Commissioners | 
to be the uncertainty of the landowners whether agricul. 
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tural improvements effected by means of Government loans 
are or are not to form the ground for increased assessments 
at the expiration of the present periods of settlement. The 
Government of India clearly recognised the fact that a 
doubt of this kind strikes at the very root of the policy 
which they are so anxious to encourage. That there is 
ample ground for the doubt is clearly shown by the fact that 
the practice relating to the assessment of improvements 
differs widely in different parts of India, and has in no 
place except the Bombay Presidency been placed on a 
precise and permanent understanding by means of a formal 
legislative enactment. The Supreme Legislature have, in 
the present Act, clearly recognised that all such doubts must 
be finally removed before the Act will be extensively used 
for purposes of agricultural improvement. If agricul- 
tural improvements are to form the ground of additional 
taxation, it is perfectly certain that such improvements will 
never be very extensively made, and will never, in fact, be 
made at all except under the pressure of necessity. Now 
it is quite clear that the question raised by the Famine 
Commissioners goes very far beyond the immediate question 
which was discussed by the Legislative Council, viz., how 
best to encourage the agricultural classes to make use of 
Government loans for the purpose of agricultural improve- 
ments, The question raised goes in fact to the very root of 
the whole land policy of Government ; for if the taxation of 
improvements or the fear of such taxation has already 
operated to prevent application to Government for loans 
it is certain that enormous injury has already been in- 
flicted on the agriculture of the ‘country. If a culti- 
vater has been deterred from applying to Government 
for a loan it is equally certain that he has been deterred 
from applying to his ordinary money-lender for the pur- 
pose, In other words, if the facts stated by the Famine 
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Commission be correct, and I see no reason to doulit 
them, it is certain that a check of the most serious charac- 
ter has already been given throughout the country to 
agricultural improvements of all kinds. “That aay such 
check should have been given seems to me to be deplorable, 
bearing in mind the responsibilities of the State as supreme 
landlord and the vital importance of doing everything in 
its power to promote confidence and to encourage improve- 
ments. That such a state of things should call for the 
prompt interference of the Legislature must be patent to 
any one who reflects on the present condition of Indian 
agriculture as pourtrayed by the Famine Commission, and, 
more especially, by Sir James Caird, in his separate report 
to the Secretary of State, dated 31st October 1879, and head- 
ed “ Condition of India”’ The present Land Improvement 
Loans Bill marks, then, the firat serious attempt of the 
Supreme Government to grapple with a problem of a formid- 
able character, viz., how to encourage effectually agricultural 
improvements in India without parting with the State right 
to share sooner or later in the value of such improvements.. 
A more difficult and more embarassing problem no Govern- 
ment ever had to solve, and it is perfectly clear fromthe’ 
tenor of the whole debate that the subject is one on which 
official opinion is very sharply divided, Nothing can be 
easier than to assert on behalf of the State the general prin- 
ciple of the assessability of improvements and to frame 
elaborate provisions to secure the interests of the State. 
” But it must be remembered that there are two parties to 
every bargain, and unless the cultivator can be induced to 
accept the terms offered the Government will be left practi- 
cally in the same position as it is at present, viz., that few 
improvements will be made. Is it likely, I ask, that any 
intelligent cultivators will apply for Government loans 
when they are told that some of the highest officials in the 
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land assert, in the most explicit way, that all improvements: 
are assessable in accordance both with native practice and 
sound principles. It is notorious that the views expressed’ 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Hope are in entire accordance with the- 
practice that has been followed in all parts of this Presi-. 
dency. Both in the Deccan and Gujarat agricultural im-. 
provements have been systematically assessed, and it is now 

perfectly well known throughout the length and breadth of 
the land that the Government do not consider themselves to. 
be precluded from taking full advantage of all improve- 

ments which have been effected during the currency of the- 
existing settlements. Whether the policy of the local Gov- 

ernment is good or bad we need not forthe present consider, 

but the policy and practice of the Government being what 

it is, how, I ask,.can any reasonable person imagine that 

much private capital will be invested in improvements. 
under the provisions of the new Act? It is notorious, in all 
parts of the Presidency, that agricultural improvement in- 

Government villages is practically at a standstill, except in 
cases where pressure of population and sheer necessity has. 
compelled the landholder sorrowfully and grudgingly to 
spend his own money, well knowing that his improvements 

will only result in a heavier burden being imposed on him. 
at the next period of settlement, 

The practice followed in this Presidency sppears to- 
correspond very closely with the practice which is generally 
pursued elsewhere in India, There appears tobe a con- 
sensus of agreement that the cultivators ought tu be en- 
couraged to make improvements, and there is also a 
tolerable consensus that the State landlord oughtto share 
sooner or later in the benefit of all such improvements. 
Regarding the best means of encouraging improvements. 
and the most convenient mode of protecting the State 
rights there is apparently much difference of opinion in the 
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Bupreme Coancil. Mr. Crosthwaite proposed,—and the 
Buggestion is one of great value— that all improvements mad¢ 
‘during the currency of existing settlements should be regis- 
tered. “ The value of the improvements was to be settled 
“by a Committee of arbitrators and registered together 
“with the improvement and the area covered by it. Then 
“he divided his improvements into two classes, one of which 
“might be specified as quasi-permanent and costly, the 
“other more temporary and less costly improvements, and 
** partaking of the nature of reclamation, The first class 
“Myr, Crosthwaite proposed to exempt altogether. The 
“second class he proposed to cxempt absolutely for five years 
“and thereafter to let him recoup lis interest by deduct- 
“ing 6{ percent on cost of improvement from the full 
“assessment of the land.” Mr, Crosthwaite thonght that 
it would be possible to legislate on these Hines; but when 
his proposal came to be discussed it was found that his pro- 
posals clashed seriously with the opposing official view that 
“the Government is a joint proprietor with the landholder, 
‘and is, by ancient law and custom of India, entitled to a 
“share in the produce of every bigah of land.” Sir Steuart 
Bayley explained very clearly what he called the rival 
theories on the subject of tenants’ improvements in India, | 
The first main difficulty, he said, on the subject of Mr. 
Crosthwaite s proposals was, perhaps, one of theory; “ it 
** was, in fact, to reconcile two conflicting theories—what I 
“may call the English theory and the Indian theory. The 
* English theory has regard to the relation between lessur 
“and lessee, and from this point of view the Euglish theory 
“naturally urges thet any increase in the letting value of 
‘the land caused by the lessee should be his and benefit 
“him, and that he should get this benefit in the shape 
* either of an increased length of lease on the old terms, or 
“ compensa*ion for the unexhausted portion of his improve- 
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* ments. The Indian theory, if I may say so, disregarda 
*¢ altogether the relation between lessor and lessee and looks 
“npon Government as a joint proprietor with the landholder, 
“and that Government, as joint proprietor, is, by the 
“ancient law and custem of India, entitled to a share in the 
“produce of every bigah of land. The logical deduction 
“from the English point of view would be thatthe land- 
‘holder should have, asa permanency, the full benefit of 
“ any increased value coused by his improvement. Even 
“here I think myself that the fact of the landholder in 
“India having a permanent right of otcupancy in his land 
“really divides off his position ina very marked way from 
“that ofthe leaseholderin England whose position is a 
temporary one. The natural outcome of the Indian point 
“ of view is that when the Government, as the sleeping share- 
“holder in the land, has provided that the improver should 
© receive full interest for his money spent on improvement, 
‘and that he has been recouped for his original outlay, 
“thereafter the Government should retain its right toa 
“share in the improved produce of the soil.”” 

Sir Steuart Bayley went on to say that these two theories 
were no doubt antagonistic, but he thought that it might 
have been possible to come to a reasonable compromise 
between them. He concurred with Mr. Crosthwaite that 
public policy required that the Government should do all 
in its power to encourage permaneni improvements of a 
valuable kind rather than look to future increase of revenue. 
But they were then met by the further difficulty that it 
was difficult to distinguish satisfactorily the two classes of 
improvements which Mr. Crosthwaite cesired to distinguish. 
Finally the idea of legislating upon Mr. Crosthwaite’s pro- 
posals was abandoned, because, it was seen to be inextric- 
ably mixed up with the very much Jarger question with 

; Yegard to the whole principle of resettlement ia Northern. 
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Tudia which was at that time under reference to the Secre- 
tary of State. In referring that question to the Secretary 
of State, we are told that the Government of India express- 
ed in very gencrat and broad terms its desire that improve- 
ments effected by landholders should hereafter be exempted 
from assessment, and in reply the Secretary of State in 
equally general and broad terms expressed his thorough 
approval of the principle. The general question, including 
the special point of assessing improvements, is now, we are 
told, under the consideration of the local Governments, I¢ 
is clear from the very interesting speech of Sir Steuart 
Bayley that the extreme importance of the matter at issue 
is now fully apprehended hy the Supreme Government ; and 
the question of assessing improvements being now under 
consideration hy che Secretary of State and. all the local 
Governments, no time can be moze opportune for a recon- 
deration of the whole subject. 

_ _ Pace the Honorable Mr. Hope ¥ assert that the “Indian 
theory,” described by the Honorable Sir Steuart Bayley, is a 
most mischievous and deceptive theory, and one that ia 
opposed to all sound principles. he State landlord can of 
course claim in behalf of the State whatever the Supreme 
Government chooses ; but it is the duty of that Government 
to consider the practical tendency and effects of these in- 
genious theories. I assert that the so-called Indian 
thoory, even as a theory, is monstrous, and that its effects 
are simply ruinous. I ask «any one having the faintest 
acquaintance with practical agriculture how far it is in 
practice possible for the State landlord to ascertain, with 

. any reasorable certainty, whether the cultivator has received 
full interest for the money spent on improvement, and’ 
whether he has been fully recouped for his original outlay 
or not. -If it be impossible, as I assert that it is, to obtain 
this information, then the theory is a mere theory, the truth 
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of which there is no means of testing ; and to make such a 
theory the basis of State policy is, in my opinion, simply 
disastrous, for in practice it simply amounts to this 
that whether the amount expended in improvements has 
heen recduped or not, additional taxation is imposed, 
Again, the essential aim and ebjeet of expending capital 
im agricultural #eprovement is to create a fond for fur- 
ther improvement, but by the very terms of the theory, 
as described by Sir Steuart Bayley, this fand is to 
be swept into the coffers of the State as soon as the 
original outlay plus interest has been recouped. ‘Is it, 
L-ask, likely that any sensible person will voluntarily 
invest bis capital on thesc terms? I think that Sir 
Steuart Bayley has performed an important public service 
in explaining jm clear and intelligible terme what this se 
called “ Indian theory” really is, and mow that it ieexpressed 
in all its nakedness, 1 trust that the matter will mot be 
_ allowed to rest where it mow is, and that the Supreme 
Government will take steps te satisly itself as to the real 
‘working of this marvellous theory im practice. 1 confi- 
dently anticipate that if it will do so, some startling revela- 
tions. willbe made; and it. is quite possible that the in- 
quiry will lead to the growth of a more rational and healthy 
view on the vital subject of the State’s claim to make agri- 
cultural improvements the basis of enhanced assessments, 
or pretext for imposing additional taxation. 

There are many indieations in the debate that official 
opinion is by no: means wnanimous on the subject of this 
Indian theory. The rival Lughsh theory of tenants’ improve- 
ment, as explained by Lord Ripon and Sir Steuart Hayley, has 
several very influential adherents in the Supreme Council ; 
and it is quite clear that some compromise of the rival 
theories is absolutely necessary if any consistent and rational 
policy is to be pursucd. The more liberal views expressed 
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by Lord Ripon, Sir Steuart Bayley and Mr. Crosthwaiic, 
scem to be the views of the Government of India as a whole ; 
and it is gratifying toknow that the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State seem to be unanimous. in the 
desire that improvements effected by landholders ‘should 
hereafter be exempted from assessment. That this principle 
is not only thoroughly sound but one of vital importance.” 
to the agriculture of the country, I entertain no doubt 
whatever; and now that the question of assessing or 
exempting from assessment agricultural improvements has 
been fairly raised, I trust that no time will be lost in 
coming toa definite decision on the point, and in taking | 
effectual steps to ensure that one definite and consistené 
practice is observed by all the local Governments. Itis 
one thing, be it remembered, to cnunciate correct principles, © 
and quite another to give effect to them, more especially, 
when the new doctrine may happen to run counter to the 
views and policy of a certain school of officiale who ‘are, 
practically pledged to their own system. The Honorable 
Mr. Hope stated in the clearest and most explicit terms 
that the Bombay principle of asvessing improvements, was 
“ not only in accordance vith old custom in Tadiay. bit is. - 
“also sound in itself, and in accordance with ‘well Tecog- 
“nised principles of political economy.” It is not at first 
sight easy tu see what common ground can well be occupied 
by those who assert and those who deny the Principle that 
agricultural improvements ought to be assessed, If the ” 
general view, stated by the Government of India and the 
‘Secretary of State that improvements should be exempted 
from assessment, be right, it would seem to follow irresistibly 
that the practice of the Bombay Government and the view 
expressed by the Honorable Mr, Hope is wrong. Sir Steapyt 
Bayley read to the Legislative Council the Bombay. 
law ou.the subject of asscysing ‘improvements as it now 
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stands in sections 106 and 107 of the “Bombay 
Revenue Code. He did not make any comments on the 
practical working of the Bombay rules, as stated in the 
two sections quoted, and it was left for the Honorable Mr. 
Hope to express the opinion that the proviso contained in’ 
section 107 (4) stated very clearly and satisfactorily the . 
true doctrine which underlay the whole subject of im- 
provements effected by the. State tenants. ‘The proviso 
declares that nothing contained in section 106 shall be held 
‘to prevent a revised assessment being fixed “ with reference 
to the value of any natural advantage when the improve- 
ment effected from private capital and resources consists 
only in hitving created the means of utilising such advan- 
tage.” Proviso (c) goes on to declare that a revised assess- 
ment may be fixed with reference to any ‘improvement 
which is the result of the ordinary operations of husbandry. 


It would, I think, have startled the Council to have : 


realised what is the undoubted truth, that all the ordinary 
agricultural improvements within the capacity of a Bombay 
peasant farmer are, in fact, covered by one or other of the 
extremely elastic provisos (b) and (c) inserted in section 
107 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code. In other words 
so skilfully has the Jaw been framed as to include all im- 
provements that are ordinarily feasible with the means at 
- command of an Indian peasant, and the fallest possible 
effect has now been given under legislative sanction to the 
principle asserted by the Honorable Mr. Hope that all 


agricultural improvements are by custom and sound prin- . ; 
ciple assessable. 


These facts show, 1 think, very sleasly that the theory 
and practice of the Bombay Government is in complete 
accord, The thoory and the rules state that all agricul- 
.. tural improvements are assessable, and assessed they are 
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accordingly. The only other point of importance that 
occurs to me in connection with the existing Bombay rules 
is this, that section 107 provisos (8)- and (ec) practically 
_ stultify section 106 which, I may observe, represente the 
former law as it stood in section XXX. of Bombay ‘Act I, 
of 1865. What is the use of solemnly proclaiming that 
revised assessments shall not be fixed with reference to 
improvements made from private capital and resources 
when ia the next breath you go on to say that improve- 
ments of a certain class, which are in practice the only 
improvements which a peasant farmer can make, are 
assessable? The concession, which is thus sélemnly made 
with one hand, is immediately after taxcn way with the 
other; and the only result of this legal subtilty is, I fear, to 
create general discontent and infinite disappointment. 


Now let us consider for a moment what are the com- 
monest forms of agricultural improvement and see how an 
enterprising agricultarist is likely in practice to be treated 
under the Bonibay Rules. The commonest and, in many 
parts of India, the most useful direction which agricultural 
improvement can take is the construction of wells and 
minor irrigation works such as dams, bunds, tanks, water 
lifts, &., and the conversion of dry crop into garden land. 
The Famine Commissioners remarked that 


“There are large portions of the country to which, from various 
causes, it is physically impossible that irrigation should ever be 
given by canals, and in these protection against drought must 
depend, apart from rajn-fall, on tank or well irrigation. In many 
localities the irrigation supplied by canals requires to be supplemented 
_at certain. seasons by wells, and in some cases the character of the 
crop and the soil is such that wells are, on the whole, preferable aa a 
source of water supply to canals. Many hundreds of-thousands of 
acres in every province are now under well cultivation, and the ques- 
tion of how a More general construction of wells may be carried out 
with State aid as a means of Protecting the country from famine, and 
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of the degree of protection which is thus attainable, has on various 
occasions been a subject of discussion.” : 
The extensien of well cultivation is one of those matters 
of public State policy which has always attracted much 
aftention, gud is universally considered to be of first rate 
importance. A large portion of the Bombay Presidency is 
admirably adapted by physical conditious for the construc- 
tion of wells, and it might reasonably be supposed that 
every encouragement would officially be given to this use- 
ful and substantial form of agricultural improvement. 
But unfortunately the ease with which this form of improve- 
ment can in many places be carried out, and the great pro- 
_fita which well cultivation usually brings has presented too 
great a temptation to the survey officers of Government, 
and their ingenuity has accordingly. beea exercised to devise 
a plan for intercepting some portion of the profits for the 
benefit of the public treasury. It was found that Sir George 
Wingate, the greatest settlement authority on the Bombay 
side, had laid down the broad position that the State as 
landlord had a right to claim a royalty on the water of the 
wells sunk into Government lands; and if the State could 
justly claim a royalty it was considered to be entitled to 
levy that royalty in the shape of increased taxation on the 
land watered by such wells. 
Sir George Wingate’s reasons for this doctrine are stated 

in the following terms :— mS 


“The application of the cultivator’s capital to the construction of a 
new well or the repair of an old one does not create water for irrigation 
but simply provides means for raising the water stored in the subsoil 
to the surface and applying it to the land. The well is the rroduction 
of the cultivator’s capital, but the water is not. The operation ia 
exactly analogous to the opening of a new mine, until which time the 
subterranean mineral lies useless to man and yields nothing to the 
proprietor of the land in which it exists. But when once capital sup- 
plied the means of bringing the mineral to the surface ina form 
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suitable to man’s wants, it immedistaly acquires value, and yields rend 
or royalty to the proprietor of the land from which it is extracted, 
Water, like minerals, is a subterraneah product of great value in tropi- 
cal climates, and therefore capable of legitimately yielding a. rent. te 
the lord of the’soil who is the Government in the present ease,” 


And this doctrine has - been’ generally accepted by” the 
Bombay Government, and has been very extensively acted 
upon by the officers of the Settlement Department. The 
doctrine in question finally received public legislative sane- 
tion in section 107 (6) of the land Revenue Code, and, as 
before stated, was quoted with approval by the Honorable 
Mr. Hope as expressing with clearness and precision the 
sound view of the snbject. 


_ At is only just to the Bombay Government to point ont 
that they have rot always insisted on acting up to the full 
rigour of the official theory ; ana there are signs that more 
liberal counsels have occasionally prevailed. In proof of this 
I would invite attention to an important Resolatién passed 
by Government ou the resettlement of the Tndapur Taluka 

under date 27th March 1868.* 

“Bombay. Government In this Resolution Sir George 
Selections, New Series, i Zi 
No. CVII p. 202-404. Wingate’s royalty theory was dis- 
lowing terms, which clearly show that, in the opinion of 
Government, the question at issue is not only a question 
of abstract right but-one of public poliey. 

“Ip regard to special taxation of wells, it is said with truth that 
water is, like mineral wealth, fairly taxable by the landlord when 
used by. the tenant. _ His Excellency in Council, however, considers 
that the first principle ef its taxation should be that which governs 
“our taxation of the land itself, that is, the capability of being used. 
rather-than the use itself. If water of: Good quality could be easily 
available near the surface, it is more reasonable to tax such land by 
a light additional rate, whether the water be used or not, than to 
juy an oppressively heavy tax on those who expend capital and labor 
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in bringing the water into use. There is, however, a point at which 
this principle must be modified, for when the land is such that when 
water is not brought to it, it will bear nothing, and when water is 
used it will yield a fine crop, then even a light tax in the fermer ease 
is impossible. Of this class are the sandy tracts im the Konkan, 
- which under the influence of water become cocoanut gardens. It must 
be held that the right of Government to levy a rate by virtue of the 
water, below the surface is in abeyanee, or dormant, till the water 
is produced, but it is doubted greatly, even m this extreme cager 
whether it is politic, though it may be asserted te be just, to levy 
more than would be leviable from first class rice ground, whieh enjoys 
also the benefits of water, not created, it is true, by the tenant, but 
utilized by means of his preparation of the ground.” 
Notwithstanding the wise and politic decision contained 
in the passage above quoted a very different course has been 
followed in other parts of the Presidency. - In Gujarat 
especially the taxation of wells led in® 1868 to much- 
complaint and public correspondenee. The whole sub- 
ject was elaborately examined in a pamphlet entitled 
“Notes on Kaira” published at the Times of India 
office in 1870, and it was on that occasion pointed out 
by the. writer that Sir George Wingate’s theory was itself 
based upon an important misconception, and that the 
policy of taxing wells in Gujarat was simply raimoua, 
That the views expressed on the subject of well taxation 
in Gujarat are substantially sound is, to some exfent, at least 
attested by the fact that they are in complete accord with 
the general views of some of the ablest Bombay Settlement 
Officers. Here is what Major Prescott, Settlement Officer for 
Gujarat, has to say on this vitally important matter :— 

“ We attempt to defend the false principle of taxing capital expend- 
ed in sinking. wells by the argument that as the produc¢ of garden 
land is greater, so the share thereof due to Government should be 
in the same proportion, I have never been able to.understand the 
force of this argument, or to recognise the right which the State 
claims to a higher assessment on Jands irrigated by wells constructed 
out of the hard earned savings of the cultivators ; and with the liberal 
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provisions ofsection XXX. of the Survey Act patent to all, I see 
immense difficulty in convincing the ryote. of the justness of our 
present claim on their wells, Why, sir, have we such difficulty in 
making the incidence of the well assessment equitable—-whether we 
put it on the bag, the well or the soil? Simply, I mibmit, because 
we tannot make right in: practice what'is wrong in ‘prindtpls, : 

“ T foresee that if any great calamity should’ overwhelm this PR. 
yince—drought or famine, for example—our mode of taxing privats 
capital expended in-sinking wells, would be condemned by all sound 
economists, . 

* Qolonel Baird Smith was of opinion (Report para. 101) that to 
keep an agricultural population above actual want, under all. vicissi- 
tudes, one-third atleast of the cultivated land should be provided 
with the means of irrigation. 

“ Now what is the present position of Neriad, iz this respect the 
most highly irrigated Taluka in this Province ? 

“ Of a cultivated area of 128,219 acres, 11,930 only or a little over 
9 per cent (Government and alienated inclusive) is irrigated. Less 
than one-tenth of thie whole available area. 

“ We draw all we can out of Gujarat, do not expend’ one’shilling in 
works of irrigation, and tax wells besides, I cannot think this is the 
way to be fore-armed for. the evil hour, which may come when we 
least expect it. 

“Tam well aware we cannot abandon this source of revenue at oue 
fellatroke, but it is clear we must doit 30 years hence—when, as no 
new wells will'be taxed, we cannot, poasibly, levy a Kussur any longer 
on the old. 

“ T hope, therefore, notwithstanding the heavy profits which, I am 
well aware, accrue to all well-owners in Neriad and Borsad, we may 
be induced to look on this source of revenue as condemned to abandon- 
ment : .ter 30 years, and prepare ourselves for it by imposing a mode- 
rate Kussur now on principle. 

“Tf wedo not, the Kussur will abandon.us, for cultivators. will 
take care never to repair old wells, orto prevent them falling to decay, - ° 
well knowing thatif they sink new ones, in the place of repairing 
old, they will be free of taxation for all time.” (See letter from Major 
C. J. Prescott, Superintendent, Revenue Survey and Assessment, 
wee to.A., Rogers, Eeg., Revenue Commissioner, N: D., No. 37 
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of 31st January 1867, printed at pp. 192 to 198 of Bombay Govern- 
ment Selections, No. CXIV. new series, 1869, paras. 14 to 22.) 

Tn other reports, -printed in the same volume of: Seles- 
tions, it will be seen that the doubts expressed by Major 
C. Prescott on the policy of taxing wells in Gujarat 
were shared, to a great extent, by Mr. W. G. Pedder, new 
Revonue Secretary at the India Office, and by the then 
Revenue Commissioner, the present Sir Barrow Ellis, Mem- 
ber of the Indian Council. The latter in writing to Gov- 
ernment, 80th March 1865, submitted to. Government: for 
consideration the propriety of abandoning in future survey 
settlements in Gujarat and Khandeish all assessment upon 
-wells; and in this important letter he used the following 
words which have a most important bearing on the sub- 
ject now under discussion :— 

“I think it must be admitted that the taxation of wells not con- 
structed by the State isa deviation from the broad principles of the 
Bombay Survey. All wells built hereafter by individuals will be free 
from taxation ; it seems hard that wells, similarly built by indivi- 
duals, but before the advent of the Survey, should be placed at a 
disadvantage and subjected to heavier taxation: for no reason save that 


their owners were in advance of their neighbours in employing their“ 
capital in agricuture, 


“Qn the other hand, it is quite consistent with the principtes of the 
Survey that if the inherent qualities of the soil be such that water is 
produced by digging for it within a few feet of th» surface, this 
capability should be taxed as well as other elements of fertility.” 
Mr. Ellis’ scherie was‘ordered to be tried experimentally, 
bat broke down under the circumstances explai*ed in 
the correspondence. The controversy finally clesed bya 
new system of well asseasment locally known as the’ 
Bagayat Kassur system, being proposed by Major Prescott, 
and sanctioned by Government. The effects and bearing 
of this system wore fully examined in the pamphlet already 

referred to, entitled “ Notes on Kaira,” in which it was 
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shown conclusively that the tax was. unequal, arbitrary 
and unfair, and would infailibly impose a bar to all future 
agricultural improvement in Gujarat. - The paper, it may 
be observed, was written just at the time when the Tukavi 
Act of 1871 had been introduced; and the following pas- 
sage taken from it appears to have a very direct and obvious. 


bearing on the present agricultural Loans Bill and the 
important debate now under review. 


“ The system of Z'uccavi advances has more or less been in vogue 
in this Presidency, but of late it has hardly been much availed of, . 
and it is doubtful whether, with the terms proposed for the securities 
to be offered to Government, many cultivators will at all be induced 
to receive any advances. But what the Government cannot hope to 
carry out by auch offers, it can succeed remarkaldy well in promoting 
irrigation worka by abandoning the cess altogether as being iniyuitous 
in principle and obnoxious in’operation, and as acting as a positive 
check to agricultural improvement. The removal of this most un- 
popular impost will at once afford a stimulus to every cultivator in . 
Gujarat and the Dekkan, and will do more for advancing &griculture 
than any other inducements which Government may hold out. This 
can be done without much sacrifice of revenue, At any rate any 
sacrifice of revenue herein involved will be more than amply com- 
pensated for by the impetus which the measure will give to garden 
cultivation, so sadly neglected at present in Gujarat, Dobyettnstanding 
the peculiar facilities that are there for it.” 


The foregoing review appears to establish very clearly 
Ist, that the Bombay principle of assessing improvements, 
whether right or wrotig, has been bitterly complained of, is 
by no,means unanimously accepted by some of the ablest 
officers who have served in Bombay, and is at any rate dis- 
putable. Notwithstanding these notorious facts the prin- 
ciple of a§sessing welis has now received formal legislative 
sanction under the ingenious technical section which 
declares that revised assessments may be fixed with refer- 
ence to the value of a natural advantage, such, for instance, 
aaa water-bzaring stratum,-when the improvement effected 
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froth ptivate capital and resources consists only in having 
created the means of utilising such advantage, e.g., by the 
construction of wells, 

Under the circumstances explained it will at once be seen 
that the Famine Commissioners appear to be under some 
misapprehension regarding the practice of Bombay with 
refererce to the important subject of well assessment, nor 
is there, as supposed by the Commissioners, any rule in 
this Presidency “ that the assesement of land irrigated 
from a permanent well should not be liable te enhancement 
on account of the well at any revision of the: settlement 
provided the well is kept in efficient repair.” (See Famine 
Commission Report, Part IT., p. 169, para. 5.) Had any such 
rule been recognised, the Neriad Settlement would have 
taken a very different shape, and the whole of the com- 
plaints and correspondence on well assessmont might have ~ 
been spared, : 

A similar process of reasoning will apply mutatis 
mutandis to all minor irrigation works ‘suitable to the 
capacity of ordinary tenant farmers. Whether the work. 
be the construction of a dam, a bund, a water-lift or 
what not, in all cases it may be predicated with certainty 
that the cultivator is merely utilising some natural advan~ 
tage, the gift of God. He applies his private capital 
and resources to the means of utilising such advantage, 
and by so doing falls into the trap laid for him by clause 
(8) of section 107. If the Honorable Mr. Hope or any 
one else thinks that the assertion of the right of vaxing 
all improvements for the benefit of the State will promote 
improvements, then all I can say is” that he has a very 
strange idea of human nature, and of thé motives which 
usually actaate peasant cultivators; but the matter is, I 
submit, too obvious for useful argument, ,and there are 
‘Yew. persons, we imagine, who-will dissent from Major 
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Prescott’a sound view that it is impossible for the settle-- 
ment officer to make right in practice what.ie radically 
wrong in principle. The disastrous effects of taxing wells 
cannot, in my opinion, be made more clear than in Major 
Prescott’s own words :— ‘ 

“Qolonel Baird Smith was of opinion (Report para. to1y that oe 
keep an agricultural population above actual want, under alk: 
vicissitudes, one-third at least of the cultivated land sbould be pro- - 
vided with the means of irrigation. 

“ Now what is the present position of Neriad, in this respect the 
most highly irrigated Talooka in this Province. 

“Of a cultivated area of 128,219 acres, 31,930 only or a little 
over 9 per cent. (Government and alienated inclusive) is irrigated. 
‘Leas than one-tenth of the whole available area. 

‘We draw all we can out of Gujarat, do not expend one shilling im 
works of irrigation, and tax wells besides, I cannot think this is 
the way to be fore-armed for the evil hour, which may come when 
we least expect it.” 

If the facts be as stated by Major Prescott and they are 
undeniable, who can doubt that the Bombay mode of 
taxing private capital expended in well-sinking would be 
condemned by all sound economists? The suggestive pass- 
age above quoted 1 must be allowed to set against Mr. 
Hope’s surprising assertion “that an enormous increase of 
«wells and other improvements of a like nature involving 
« immense Cxpenditure of money,” had been made by State 
tenants under the Bombay system. No such satisfactory 
result was recorded by the Famine Commissioners, and 
{ car“iot conceive to what district or what class of persons 
Mr. Hope’s remarks can possibly apply. Either Major Pres~ 
cott or Mr. Hope must, I submit, be under an entire mis- 
apprehension ; and as the matter js one of great public 
importance it is to behoped that the Government of India 
will satisfy itself regarding the reality of the improvements 
alleged to have been effected Ly State tenants under the 
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Bombay system. One word of caution is, however, no 
doubt: necessary. Under the former law, as expressed in 
Sec. XXX. of Act F. of 1865, corresponding with Sec. 106 
of the Land Revenue Code, it is stated categorically 
that improvements made from private tapital and 
resource should not form the ground of revised asscss- 
ment. No doubt a certain amount of capital has been 
expended in different places on the faith of this assur- 
ance which was made, be it observed, about the time when 
the correspondence above quoted took place. Those who so 
invested their capital and resources could never have dreamt 
that this assurance, which they must have regarded as their 
agricultural charter, would ever have been modified, as it 
has been modified, by the subsequent provisions contained 
in section 107 of the Land Revenue Code; and if any 
attempt be made, at any revised settlement, to tax the capital 
so invested, there can be little doubt what the persons con- 
cerned will then think about it. The subsequent proviso 
(c) declares that a revised assessment may similarly be 
imposed with reference to any improvement “ which is the 
“result of the ordinary operations of husbandry,” A more 
elastic and convenient phrase could not easily have been 
invented. It will cover all the ordinary kinds of reclama- 
tion, and will include not only the conversion of unassessed 
waste into arable land, but all farming operatious which fall 
under the general term of high farming. This comp: ehen- 
sive rule explicitly declares that all such improvements will 
be liable to taxation. Can any more fatal and si cidal 
land policy he possibly conceived than this? Not only 
are all improvements of the neture of ‘rrigation 
works made taxable, but proper farming is, under the 
operation of the rule quoted, absolutely prohibited 
except at the price of the land being made subject 
to a revised assessment at the absolute discretion 
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of the settling officer. It is tree that Sir Philip 
Wodehouse in 1874 insisted upon laying down fixed limita- 
tions to the discretion of the Survey: officers, but these 
limitations are not embodied in the law, and merely depend 
upon the policy of the Government for the time being, Sir 
Philip Wodehouse also sanctioned a scheme by which 
unarable lands, included in the area but excluded from the 
assessment at the first settlement of a ryots’ holding, were 
to be exempted from al} additional taxation for the reason 
that the conversion ofunarable into arable land was due to 
the labor of the ryot, and ought therefore to be regarded 
as an improvement exempted from taxation within the 
meaning of Section 30 of Bombay Act I. of 1865. But that 
liberal ruling, which seems to have been based both on goud, 
law and good sense, was,overruled by the Government of 
India, doubtless on the ground that a liberal interpretation 
of Section 80 might form a very inconvenient precedent. 
The action of the Government of India on that occasion. 
could, under the existing law, be amply justified, as the case 
is clearly covered, by proviso (c) attached to Section 107 
of the Land Revenue Code. 


The facts quoted abundantly show that the present law 
and practice of assessing all agricultural improvements has 
not been adopted in Bombay without a struggle. There 
are many traces in the official correspondence of liberal and 
reasonable counsels on this extremely important subject. 
But the broad fact remaius that the moderate counsels have 
been overruled, and that the existing law on the subject 
of assessing improvements gives the most absolute power 
and discretion into the hands of the settlement oificer, 
How this discretion is in practice exercised is abundantly 
clear from the revision settlemenis in the Southern 
Mabratta country where improvements “have been 
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systematically taxed and the assessments. enhanced’ enor- 
mousty. 

Ihave discussed in some detail the Bombay law and 
practice because, in my opinion, it furnishes the best illuatra- 
tiou in India of the “Indian theory ” of tenant’s improve- 
ments described by Sir Steuart Bayley. My general opinion 
of this theory has been already stated in no ambiguous terms, 
and the best test of the merits of this theory is te be found in 
the ruinous effects which have already taken place. Major 
Prescott pointed out in 1867 that in Neriad the most highly 
cultivated Taluka in Gujarat, of the whole cultivated area 
Jess than 1-10th was irrigated, although the facilities for well 
irrigation are, perhaps,unique in Western India, and although 
1-8rd of the whole area ought to be protected by such irri- 
gation. This one fact will afford some measure of the dis- 
astrous consequences which have already attended the Bom- 
bay policy of taxing improvements, and the slightest reflec. 
tion must convince any reasonable person that the avowed 
policy of taxing improvements can only have one result, 
viz., to prevent improvements from being made, and to 
damage seriously the agriculture of the country. Tho 
taxation of improvements is, we believe, a principle entirely 
foreign to Wingate’s system. The true doctrine on the 
subject ia that which is laid down in Section XXX. of Act I. 
of 1865, which declares that a “ revised settlexcent shall be 
“fixed not with reference to improvements made by the 
“ owners or occupants from private capital and resources 
“ during the currency of any settlement under this A t, but . 
“ with reference io general considerations of the value of 
* land, whether as to soil or situation, prices of produce or 
“ facilities of communication.” : 

The present system which is legalised by the provisos 
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have made much use of one ambiguous passage of the late 
Sir George Wingate. I believe that‘that eminent officer 
would have been the first to repudiate the unserupulons use 
which has been made of his well known comparison between 
water wealth and mineral wealth ; and the general right of 
Government to levy 2 royalty on water. He would un- 
doubtedly appeal to the rule embodied in section 80 of 
Act. I. of 1865 as containing his matured views on the sub- 
ject, aud would have been puzzled to understand how so 
reasonable and seusible a rule could possibly have been dis- 
torted into its present shape. The recent enhancements so 
much complained of in Bombay have been causcd mainly 
by taxing improvements, and if improvements were really 
exempt, as provided by-Act I. of 1865, section 80, and sec- 
tion Hof the new Land Improvement Loans Bill, there 
would be practically very little occasion for any resettle- 
ment to be made at all. There are seyeral other ways of 
providing for the legitimate interests of Government, besides 
the particular way adopted in Bombay of taxing improve- 
ments. Nothing can be simpler than to arrange for a 
reasonable percentage increase of existing rates at the expira- 
tion of the present settlements in all-cases in which 
any ‘increase at all is deemed to be desirable with 
reference to gemeral considerations of any increase in the 
current value of land, whether as to soil or situation, prices 
of produce or facilities of communication. If this per- 
xentuge increase were a fixed increase determined by Gov- 
ernment on the general considerations above mentioned, 
and‘pubticly announced not later than five years before the 
expiration of the current settlements, enormous relief and 
advantage of every kind would accrue to all classes cou- 
nected with the land. All business relations could then 
adapt themselves with some degree of certainty to the . 
4 : 
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new conditions, and there would be some sort of guarantee 
that the assessment would not be arbitrarily raised on 
grounds which not one person in a hundred is in a position 
to understand. 

No doubt the question of the best mode of securing the 
interests of the State is a question of the greatec‘ interest and 
importance. both to Government and the community. 1 
yield to no one in # desire to protect in every way the legiti- 
mate interests of the State. All that I contend for is that the 
particular way adopted in Bombay is a bad way and simply 
ruinous to the interests of agriculture. The broad question 
-at issue in this correspondence has in one shape or another 
been perpetually debated since the commencement of 
British rule; and to all who are interested in the subject 
I would invite attention to the interesting and suggestive 
correspondence which passed in Bengal in connection with 
the settlement of the ceded and conquered Provinces. (See 
Bengal Revenue Selections, Vol. III., 1826. ) Among the 
papers which have been printed in these interesting selections 
is an admirable minute by Mr. Stuart, dated 18th December 
1820. (Selections, Vol. I1I., page 214.) In this minute a very 
ingenions plan is proposed for reconciling as far ag possible 
the public interests and those of the cultivator by means of a 
fixed but very moderate annual rate of increase, subject to the 
proviso that no levy of the proposed i increase shat commence 
or having commenced shall continue “ whenever the pro- 
prietor shall be able to show that he does not derive from 
his ais a sum equal to 30 per cent upon _ grote’ in- 
come.” 

The proposed scheme is thus stated by Mr. Stuart :— 


“Tn order to correct one great evil of the system, that ia, the fre- 
quency of the settlements, without adopting the opposite extreme of 
an assessment fixed in perpetuity, settlements for lives, or for very 
tong periods have been proposed. 


“ Such a plan would unquestionably. be highly advantageous to the 
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zemindars, compared with short settlements ; but seems, notwith- 
Standing, open to formidable objections, 

“ Tf the uncertainty of the demand be not remedied, a long settle. 
meat will only be & respite from the disastrous consequences which 
tay ensue upon a new settlement ; when at last it may come ; and 
the zemindars must live in constant dread and anxiety of the approach 
of that fatal period. =a 

“ The precarious condition of families upon such a tenure is. nani- 
fest. They would often,- ne doubt, rise to case and affluence during 
the long interval of exemption from increase ; but when the expiration 
of their term. should arrive, they would be reduced to comparative 
poverty and distress, 

“ By frequent settlements, the demand, however severe, is imposed 
by degrees, and men become gradually inured to the burthen. They 
have seen nothing better, and. their wretchedness i, at least, not 
aggravated by comparison with a happier state, 

“With long setilementa,. it is to be feared: that prosperity and 
happiness might often be called into being, only to be annihilated by 
& new assessment. A new. settlement might fall upon families aa 
sudden ruin, reducing them from an ample to a scanty income, des. 
troying the comforts and evjoyments which affluence had yielded, and 
repressing all the kabits and notions which it had formed. Such a 
syatem might often operate as a confiscation or revolution.. 

“Viewed in the most favourable light, lands held under a long 
settlement would be only regarded as a mere leasehold tenure, which, 
instead of improving by the lapse of time, would every day be losing a 
part of its value, : 

“ After much reflection en the subject, a plan has occurred to me 
which would enable the Government.to reserve its rights, and afford, 
at the same time, a reasonable protection to the interests of the land. 
holders, 

“ Srpposing, then, a settlement of an estate to have been made 
upon the best information procurable, I would suggest that it be 
further made liable to a small fixed annual Proportion of increase to 
the Jumma, , doee 

“ Let it be declared, for instance, thet froma given time -siter the 
settlement (say ten years), estates shall be liable for a given period 
(say twenty years) toan annual increase (at the rate of, say, one-half 
per cent) upon Jumma of Government that such rates of annual 
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jncrease shall, at the end of the first twenty years, be advanced an ad- 
ditionai half per cent, and so on every successive twenty years. 

“ Provided always, that no levy of the proposed increase shall 
commence, or having commmenced shall continue, whenever the pro 
prietor shall be able to show that he does not derive from his estate a 
gum equal i thirty per cent. upon the gross income. 

“ Tf wo are allowed to indulge hopes of the advancement of the 
sountry in prosperity and weaith, such a plan would hold out a 
prospect of an important addition to the public revenue, within a 
period not excessive for a Government to contemplate, with an 
unlimited power of raising that revenue, in course of time, to any 
amount reynired by the public exigencies, and compatible with the 
resources of the lands. 

“T contemplate it as a further important advantage of the scheme, 
that it would, in effect, save the Government from the serious meagure 
of assigning its dues from the land for ever, and irrevocably to one, 
and that comparatively a confined class of the community ; and that 
it might thus prevent the evils and inc.avenienve with which that 
sacrifice might be attended, It is obvious that if, in the progress 
of time. the Government should find itself enabled to dispense with 
auv portion of its land revenue, it might make an abatement from its 
deinand in favour of the ehief engagers of any intermediate classes, or 
of the great body of the cultivators, as experience might show, was 
necessary for the interests of any particular class, or conducive to the 
general good of the whole community, 

“ Any sacrifice of this nature might be made conditionally, reserving 
tothe Governmeut the power of re-imposing any portion of the 
land revenue which might have been remitted, if the exigencies of the 
State should require the revenue to be again raised. 

“ Any portion of the revenue’ which the Government could spare 
might, from time to time, be usefully employed in relieving estates 
too heavily assessed. . 

“To the chief engagers with the Government the benefits of the 
plan, as compared with any mode of assessment short of a perpetual 
settlement, seem apparent. : i 

“Tt would protect the laudholder from that greav source of 
Aread and anxiety, the constant recurring demand of a wholly un- 
certain increase. 

“ He would know that, at the worst, he could be called on only 
for a very small annual fixed increase, by the payment of which 
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he would have it in his power to defend himself from ali inqnisitions 
into his profits, and from all pretences of the native officers to exact: 
bribes from him on that ground, 

“The plan would also, af the commencement, give the Jandholdex 
all the advantages of a long settlement, in proportion to the period of 
Tespite allowed after the fiual adjustment of his Jumma. I have 
suggested ten years for that period ; but, of eowse, any longer one 
may be adopted if judged expedient. 

“As the increase would require a life-tinte to rise to importance, it 
would not be contemplated by the individuals with @rea@ or alarm. 
Its gradual progress would likewise prevent its convenient operation 
on the habits cad condition of families, 

“To these benefits of the smallness and slowness of the demand, 
and of the entire cortainty of the amount, is te he added the pledge, 
that no increase whatsoever shall be levied, so Toug as the landholder 
shall not derive from his estate a stim equa’ to thirty per cent. sport 
the gross income. 

“ The Jandholder would thus be sure that his income could never 
be reduced below a considerable portion of the assets of his estate, 
while he would be permitted to enjoy the whole exceas beyond that 
proportion not absorbed by the progressive increase. Now, looking to 
the slow rate at which the increase would proceed for # long course of 
years, an estate must be very incapable of improvement which would 
not yield a growing profit to the landholder for a long course of years 
after the settlement. If so, the plan would hold forth te the land- 
holders the most powerful incentive to improvement. 

“Tt may be alleged against the plan, that it does not, more than 
that of periodical settlements, promise the Tondholders_ an ahaolute 
protection frem uncertain exaction; since, if errors should be com 
mitted, the percentage of imerease may from the beginning encroach 
on the profit left to the landholder at the settlement and that in time, 
though, indeed, ina long time, the encroachment might become of 
seriot » amonnt ; that entire confidence conld not be placed in the 
valne of estates over which an uncertain demand would thus depend. 

“ The objection is, no doubt, vatid to its extent : but admitting thet 
the most. -noderate reliance could be placed on the integrity and 
ability of the British public officers, it will be scen that its extent is 
very limited. 

“ When it shall be considered how slight the amount of over-exac- 
tion from this cause must be, which could take place at any given 
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period, how Tong a time aust elapse before errors could aceumntlate 
into importance, and how frequent must be the opportunities for 
correction, it will be conceded that the evil from this source could 
never be formidable in itself, nor even produce alarin or mistrast in 
the minds of the people, 


“ The ackeme is further oper to what may be thought a far wure 
Serious objection. Allowing ten years for the period of exemption 
from increase after the formation of the settlement, the progress of 
the increase would be as follows :. 

“ At the end of thirty years the increase might be ten per cent. on 
the original Jumuia > at the end of fifty years, thirty per cant. ; at 
the end of seventy years, sixty per ¢ent. ; of ninety years, one hundred 
per cent. ; at the end of a century the increase mighi exceed the 
original Jumma, and obviously must finally overtake any possible 
augmentation in the assets of eatates. The whole profits of estates 
above thirty per cent. of the assets would be subjected to the demand 
of the Government, and the Zemindars, in respect of the excess, placed 
in the situation in which they stand. 

“Tt would be easy to diminish the force of this objection, by pro- 
posing a more complicated arrangement ; but it would seem prefer- 
able to leave the matter to the prudence of future Goveruments, The 
plan aims at encouraging the landholders to look forward with hope 
and confidence for nearly a century ; aud, ultimately, to restore un- 
impaired to the Government the unshackled power of taxation and of 
remission of taxation. ‘lo attempt more would be to exceed the 
reasonable bounds of prospective legislation. 

“Ido not know that my plan may not have to encounter an objec- 
tion ofa very opposite nature to that of its being unfavorable to 
the landholders. Whether it may not be urged against it, that the 
improvement of the land revenue, which it- promises, is inadequate 
to the reasonable expectations of the State. 

“ To such an objection I should first anawer, that I only rropose 
the scheme as applicable to estates which may be judged ripe for 
permanency of settlement. That the scheme is not meant to apply 
to estates on tracts, which hold out any just and solid hope of 
improvement consistent with a large and rapid augméhtation of the 
Tevenue, 

“ But I should also observe, that a great portion of the ceded and 
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provinces, will admit generally of any but the most moderate and 
gradual increase of the revenue. To the gr ter part of those pro- 
vinces, therefore, I hold to be applicable ascheme which balances 
between the two extremes of Tenouncing for ever the essential pre- 
rogative of imposing or remitting taxation, or of continuing, by 
_ undefined exaction, to Dress upon the resources, the hopes, the spirits, 
and the affections of the people.” 

Tt seems to me that some plan of this sort will go far to 
meet the admitted difficulties of the situation, and now that 
the whole question of re-settlement is under discussion, I 
think that it may not be inopportune to invite attention to 
what seems to me to be a very valuable Suggestion, Jn car-' 
rying out this or any other plan that may be suggested, many 
difficulties will no,doubt be found, but Mr. Stuart’s scheme . 
has at any rate the cardinal merit of efficiently protecting 
all interests concerned, and of obviating all necessity for 
revision survey and re-settlements. 


In conclusion it ouly remains to point out that matters can- 
not well be left any longer in their present position, for it is 
quite clear that section }1 of the new Agricultural Loans Bill 
is, as it stands, in direct opposition to Sec, 107 of the Bombay 
Revenue Code. A good deal of stress was laid by the 
Famine Commissioners on the importance of effecting a 
precise and” permanent understanding on the subject of 
assessing improvements, and of ratifying such understand- 
ing by meaus of a formal legislative enactment, Legisla- 
tion it ‘no doubt in the highest degree important if based 
on sound principles. If not, it is far more mischievous and 
far reachirg in its effects than “any executive rules which 
are susceptible of modification from time to time. If my 
opinion of the Bombay rules be even approximately correct, 
it is clear that the Bombay Government has no cause for 
congratulation in being the. ouly Government which has 
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as yet Icgislated on the subject. Onc other remark on the 
subject must also in fairness be made. The object of ratify- 
ing by law the precise aud permanent understanding ccu- 
templated by the Famine Commissioners is to protect the 
material -interests of Government and the cultivators. 
But in order to make such a Jaw really effectual for the 
protection of the cultivator’s interests, it must be capable 
of being enforeed against Government whenever necessary. 
To enact a law which cannot be so enforced seems tobe an 
act of very doubtful expediency. This, I fear, is much the 
position of the Bombay law referred to. It cannot pos- 
sibly be appealed to or enforced against Government in the 
face of section 4 of the Revenue Jurisdiction Act which 
declares that 

“ Subject to the exceptions ‘dercina‘ter appearing no 
Civil Court shall exercise jurisdiction as to any of the 
following matters : — 


* (a) ‘ z ‘ : E 3 : 4 

“ (6) Objections— ° 

to the amount or incidence of any Assessment or Land Revenue 
authorized by Government, or 

to the mode of assessment, or to the principle on which such aasess- 
ment is fixed, or 

to the validity or cffect of the notification of survey or settlement 
or of any notification determining the period of settlement.” 


The proviso to this section 4 of Act X. of (876 declares 
that “if any person claim to hold laud wholly or partially 
exempt from payment of Land Revenue under— 


(h) Any enactment for the time being in force expressly reating 
an exemption not before existing in favour of an individual or of any 
clase of persons, or expressly confirming such an exemption on the 
ground of its being shown in a public record or of its haying existed 
tor « specified term of years, or ms <S 

(@) 5 . r F 

Gv) * . : ‘ 

(K) ; : : ; : ‘ 
Such claim shall be cognizable in the Civil Courts, 
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Among the illustrations to (A) above quoted (No. 5 is ag 
follows :— 

“(5.) It is enacted that assessment shall be fixed with reference to 
certain considerations, and not with reference to others, This is not an 
enactment creating an exemption in favour of any individual or class ; 
and no objection to an assessinent under such an enactment is cogniz- 
able in a Civil Court.” 

The sections quoted abundantly show that effectual steps 
have been taken to prevent the possibility of any question 
being raised to limit the absolute discretion of the Settle- 
ment Officer, 


Under these circumstances the protection afforded to the 

cultivator is wholly illusory, and if it he in contemplation 

" to legislate on similar lines for other parts of the Empire 

it will be well to enquire first how tho law stands in each 

place on the subject of withdrawing all settlement operations 
from the cognizance of the Civil Court. 


If it be the case, as I believe it is, that similar provisions 
are in force in other parts.of India, it should be considered 
whether any advantage is to be gained by embodying a 
precise and permanent understanding on the subject of 
assessing improvements in. the shape of law. The only 
protection which the peasant cultiyator-asks for is the 
protection of the civil law of the land; and as long as the 
usual civil “remedy is withheld, he will be unwilling to 
risk bis. capital or the strength of any precise and per- 
manent understanding. however iageniously expressed, to 
whici he cannot appeal. 


APPENDIX. 


THE LAND. [(MPROVEMENT LOANS ACT. 
(From the “ Bombay Gazette,” December 12, 1883.) : 


The debate in the Vicerégal Council on the Land Improve- 
ment Loans Bill, which passed through its several stages a 
few weeks back, was of a very interesting character. The 
various points which were raised in it related to questions of 
high State policy on which depended the future of Indian 
agriculture dud the welfare of the millions engaged in it. 

hether it: ‘was the intention to deal with the subject of 
agricultural banks, or of the application not merely of State 
loans, but of private capital, to the improve:nent of land, 
at some future period, or only with the “juestion of State 
loans for the present, the course of the debate showed that 
our legislators were endeavouring to grapple with some of 
the highest problems of practical Indian statesmanship. It is an 
acknowledged fact that the condition of fudian agriculture 
has been far from satisfactory. Its neglect~has been often 
ascribed to the fact that the State landlord, while exacting 
every anna of revenue from the soil, has not always—~even 
with the best intentions—treated the tenant so as to encourage 
him to make improvements, in the full confidence that he would 
enjoy their fruits without sharing them with the tax collector. 
The British Goverument in [udia can scarcely boast that it has 
made the Indian ryot grow two blades of grass now where 
he grew one before. Any effort made to wipe cway this re- 
proach must carry the sympathy of every one who wishes well 
to the people of India and prosperity to its revenues. The 
Land Improvement Loans Bill is a measure conceived in this 
spirit, aud as such has our hearty approval. Various imyuiries 
have made it tolerably clear that one of the chief causes of 
unwillingness on the part of the ryot to improve his land is the 
fear that’ Government on the expiry of the current settlements 
would tax such improvements and deprive him of the full benefit 
of the labour and capital expended on thein. ‘This fear has 
taken a firm hold of his mind, and has deterred him from con- 
structing such works as wells aud tauks, which go far in India to 
protect him from the effects of long-continued droughts. The 
new measure, therefore, is intended to disabuse th> cultivator in 
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Endia of this impression so far as improvements made from loans 
obtained from the State are concerned. 

It has been found that loans cffered by the State under the 
Taccavi Acts at present in force all over the country have not 
been availed of to any considerable extent. The Famine Com- 
maission carefully noted this tact, and forcibly pointed out in 
their Report that vo single measure was calculated-to afford a 
better protection against famine chan successful undertakings to 
increase the productive powers of the soil. Among undertak- 
ings of this kind iu Lindia, the construction of wells, tanks, and 
other works for the storage, supply. aud distribution of water 
has in all ages been looked upon with favour and approval by the 
muers. ‘Phe Commissivuers accordingly urged in their Report 
the desirability of the Government of India taking such steps as 
would remove the existing obstacles to the ryots taking full ad- 
vantage of the proferred help of the State. The subject has 
had the serious consideration of the Govermuent, of India, and 
the Bill passed in the Viecr cal Conneil is theroutcome of the 
proceedings adopted by the Goverument on the recommenda- 
tion of the Famiue Commission. In the course of the debate 
Sir Stenart Bayley described the various steps which the Gov- 
ernment of India had taken to carry out the views of the Com- 
mission. It appeared from Sir Steuart Bayley’s remarks that 
Mr. Crosthwaite had been consulted on the subject, aud that he 
hal drawn up a rongh sketch of the lines on which legislation 
might be based.” Mr. Crosthwaite proposed to provide for a 
registry of all improvements made by ryots during the currency 
of existing settlements. ‘Tle value of these improvements was 
to be settled by a Committee of arbitrators. He proposed to 
divide irrprovements into two classes, namely, (1) quasi-perma- 
nent improvements of a costly nature, and (2) temporary im- 
provemeuts, partaking more of the nature of reclamations. 
The first class of improvements he proposed to exempt altogether 
from assessment ; with respect to the second class, be provided 
for an exemption for a limited period, say five years, after which 
the tenant or the author of the improvements was to be reim- 
bursed by being permitted to deduct 64 per cent, of the cost 
from t.e full assessmeut of the land. Thus these proposals, 
without in any way neglecting the interests of the State, leaned 
on the side of liberality aud encouragement to those who made it 
worth thei: while to improve the productive powers of the soil 
by expending erpital and labour, whether their own or torrowed, 
under the belief that they would fully benefit by it. When, 
however, Mr. Crosthwaite’s proposals came to be consideied in 
the Select Committee, they appeared to run counter to the 
official view, that the Government is a joint proprietor with the 
landholder, atid is hy ancient taw and-custom of India entitled 
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to a share in the produce of every beegah of land. According to 
this theory. the total exemption from taxation of permanent 
improvements would deprive the State of the revenue that would 
otherwise accrue to if from the land being Hable to increased 
assessinent on account of its improved character. ‘The English 
theory, it is true, permits the tenant to enjoy the full benefit of 
the improvements introduced by him, and is in this respect 
opposed to the so-called Indian theory. Mr. Crosthwaite’s object 
was todo that which public policy required to be done in this 
country, namely, to encourage ryots in the improvement of their 
land, rather than to aim at the increase of revenue. And Sir 
Stenart Bayley,to do him justice,made the following admission :-— 
“In this view, as a matter of expediency, I most fully concur. 
I think it would have been very possible to arrange the two con- 
flicting theories upon some such terms ay these, if we had gone 
on and proceeded to legislate.” But his chief objection to Mr. 
Crosthwaite’s proposal was that it was difficult to distinguish 
between the two classes of improvements ; it was hardly possible 
to draw a line where the one class ended and the other began. 
The question, again, was intimately connected with the much 
larger question relating to the whole principle of resettlement in 
Northern Jndia, which was at that time under reference to the 
Secretary of State. In making the reference the Government of 
ludia. expressed themselves generally in favour of exemption 
from assessment of improvemeuts by landholders, and the Secre- 
tary concurred in the principle in equally general terms, Sir 
Steuart Bayley, however, further proceeded to inform the Coun- 
cil that the general question, including the special point of 
assessing improvements, “is now under the consideration of 
the local Governments.” Referring, therefore, to section 11 of 
the Bili, which, as it origiaally stood, exempted improvements 
from taxation, Sir Steuart observed : “ When, therefore, section 
11 was introduced in Select Committee, I had very great doubts 
as to whether it ought to be accepted. Not because I doubted 
the principle of it ; I quite accepted and most strongly endorse 
the principle that, as a matter of policy, we ought as a rule 
to secure to the improver the full value of his improvement ; 
but for the reason that the general question w: then 
under the consideration of the local Governments, and that 
it appeared to me that modifications might have to be made 
by each local Government.” It also b3came apparent that if 
one policy were adopted in respect of impravertents made by 
money borrowed from the State, the policy in regard to 
improvements made from private capital could not be different. 
Sir Steuart Bayley’s views, however, did not find favour 
with the majority in the Select Committee. Meanwhile it 
appeared that even in regard to the general principle of -non- 


taxation of improveiients, that principle, if carried out, would 
result in a general diminution of assessinents aud consequent 
loss to the State, in the case, especially, of waste laads, 
which, as in the Punjab, might be made irrigable by a slight 
expenditure of money. ‘I'he present practice in the Punjab is 
to give an exemption for twenty years. Under these circum- 
stances the plan recommended to the Legisiature was that 
it was far more important to improve existing cultivation than 
to bring additional land under plough, and on this principle 
au amendment to section 11 of the Bill was carried. It was 
to the effect that where the improvement consisted of the 
reclamation of waste land or of the irrigation of land assessed 
at‘unirrigated rates, the increase might be so taken into 
account, after the expiration of such period as might be fixed 
by the rules to be framed by the local Governments with the 
approval of the Governor-General in Council. 

‘hese were the chief points of the debate. Section 1Lof the 
Bill, as it originally stood, exempted all tevants’ improvements 
made with their own or borrowed money. The objection to this 
was that ¢ © ptovision was too elastic, and that the effect of it 
would be to cause ¢ loss of revenue to the State, consequent on 
improvements made with smail capital and little labour, as in 
the case of the reclamation of waste lands. It was, however, 
admitted both by the Viceroy and Sir Steuart Bayley that in 
districts where the land was wholly taken up and cultivated, 
where the population was large and the margin of waste ssnall, 
it would be better for Goverument to act npon the broad prinei~ 
ple of exemption. ‘Ihe Viceroy was distinetly of that opinion, 
“T think,” His said Excellency, “that if a tenant, by lis own 
exertion, and the expenditure of his own capital, adds to the 
Jetting value of my land, I ought,if he leaves his farm, to com- 
peusate hnn for the additional letting value of the land of which 
lam about to take possession. I think that isa perfectly sound 
and just prinviple with respect to land under full cultivation, 
because although it is, I know, said that there are two factors 
in the results of all improvement, namely, the expenditure of 
the tenant's capital and labour and the inherent qualities of the 
soil, im the case of cultivated laud this second factor should 
not, as it seems to me, be regaided as constituting an appreciable 
element in the calculationof the valueof atenant’s improvements, 
For the rigitt to enjoy the inherent qualities of the soil is already 
covered by the payment of his ordinary rent, and the advan- 
tage to the letting value of his land arising from his improve- 
ments may therefore be treated as resulting only from his ex- 
penditure of capital and labour, and may fairly be taken as the 
measure of the compensation which should be given te him mn 
yespect of such improvements when he quits the land,” In the» 
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probably no exception can be taken to the soundness of this 
doctrine, but tie great point is to observe it in practice. It 
tuaybe admitted that in the case of reclamation of waste land 
brought about by a small expenditure of capital and labour, it 
would perhaps not be a wise policy for the State to give up all 
prospective increases to revenue after the improver has had his 
fair share of compensation ; but in the case of districts where 
cultivation has reached almost its extreme limits, and where the 
improvements were of a solid and permanent character, and had 
cost a good deal of money to the improver, it was at best 
doubtful whether section 11 of the Act would stand him in 
good stead. here are many districts in this Presidency in 
which the benefits sought to be conferred by section 11 will at 
best be of a problematical character. At all events they will 
depend very mnch upon the view that the settling officer for the 
time being takes of the nature of the land, and the interpreta- 
tion he puts upon section 11. The difficulties, at all events, 
are hardly léss formidable than those pointed ont in the working 
out of Mr. Crosthwaite’s classification of improvements, On 
the whole it seems to ns that that part of the amendment of 
Section 11 which has reference to lauds in full cultivation will 
require to be put in force with great care if the object is to 
give encouragement to land improvement, How far the section 
will affect this Presidency we will take occasion to consider 
hereafter, 


ASSESSMENT OF IMPROVEMENTS. 
(From the “ Bombay Gazette,” December 29, 1883.) 


In the debate in the Viceregal Council on the Land Tmprove- 
ment Loans Bill, the Hon’ble Mr. Hope drew attention to a 
provision in the Bombay Ivand Revenue Code wich, if lite- 
rally carried out in course of revision of settlement operations, 
could not fail to affect in a serious manner the future of agri- 
cultural improvements in this Presidency. He remarked that 
although under the Bombay Code no assessment was to be 
levied with respect to improvements made during the currency 
of a settlement. yet previso (4) of section 107 of the Code gave 
permission to settlement officers to take such improvements into 
consideration at the time of the revision. That theans -that 
settling officers would be perfectly justified in” taxing improve- 
ments, if they were so minded. Mr. Hope admitted that in 
districts where cultivation had reached its full limits, where the 
population was a tax on the resources of the land, and where 
the land assessment was already heavy, it would pezhaps not be 
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worth the while of the settlement officer to make any increase 
in the assessment at all. Bat the right of the State to make 
such increase must, accordiug to Mr. Hope, be laid down clearly 
and definitely in the law. Mr. Hope further remarked that 
some peraons might fear that, under the right thus reserved to 
the State, capital would not be forthcoming for investments in 
improvements. It was his impression, however, that*such # re- - 
sult had not followed in the Bombay Presidency, and that 
statistics could be given to show that an enormous increase of 
wells and other similar improvements had taken place under the 
thirty years’ leases. ‘I'hese remarks of Mr. Hope’s are likely, 
we think, to have an important practical bearing upon the action 
of settlement officers on the one hand and on the ryots’ stake 
in the agricultural improvements on the other in this Pre- 
sideacy. It may therefore be well to see how the facts really 
stand, 

It is needless for us to state that the most ordinary form of 
land improvement known to ryots in this Presidency is the 
sinking of wells. But the ryots, fearing that such wells would 
be assessed at’ special rates at the time of the next revision, 
have been always canary of investing their capitalin such under- 
takings, Be it said to the credit of the Bombay Government, 
however, that they have done much in the past to encourage 
the sinking of wells by offering to exempt chen from assess- 
ment. “I think it must be admitted,” wrote Sir Barrow Ellis 
in 1865, “that the taxation of wells not constructed by the 
State isa deviation from the broad principles of the Bombay 
Survey. Ali wells built hereafter by individuals will be free 
from taxation. It seems hard that wells similarly built by 
individuals, but before the advent of the Survey, should be 
placed at a disadvantage, and subjected to heavier taxation 
for no reason save that their owners werein advance of their 
neighbours in employing their capital in agriculture.” This 
statement ot the part of Sir Barrow Ellis, that all wells built 
hereafter by individuals will be left untaxed in the future, 
was embodied in section 30 of Bombay Act I. of 1865. That 
section provided that such revised settlements showld he fixed 
not w'th reference to improvements made by the owner or 
occupants from private capital and resources during the cur- 
rency of any settlement under the Act, but with reference to 
general coasiderations of the value of the land, whether as to soil 
or situation, prices of produce, or facilities of communication. 
Thus the tendency of the opinions entertained by the then 
school of revenue officers was in favour of affording all possible 
encouragement to the sinking of wells. “ There can be no 
greater inducement,” wrote the Government of Bombay on the 
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all wells from, assessment. Of course this exemption could 
not affect retrospectively assessments now being levied, but 
wheuever a revision takes place, the Survey commissioners and 
superintendents should consider whether the special rates 
imposed on existing wells may not be got rid of without a great 
sacrifice of revenue.” ‘Lhé Byubay Goverument of 1865 was 
not content witha mere expression of these views. It desired 
that the fullest publicity should. begiven to its wishes, and 
accordingly circulars embodying them were seut round by the 
‘Commissioners.of divisions to the district collectors, and by the 
district collectors to the mamlutdars ; and in this way the word 
of Government was pledged to. the mass of the peasantry in 
Gujarat in the north and the Deccan and.the Southern Mabratta 
Country in the south, Personally, too, the district collectors 
exerted their influence in « similar direction, and encoursged 
the ryots in the sinking of wolls by assuring them that such wells 
would not be taxed. in future. To this circumstance mainly was 
due tha construction of numerous wells in Gujarat and other 

arts of this Presidency to which Mr. Hope referred in 
fie speech. If the honour and word of Government were 
not pledged in favour of this exemption, it is ten to 
one that we should not have witnessed the existence of 
so many wells. But these liberal counsels did not con- 
tinue to influence Government for any length of time, 
On the contrary a retrograde policy seems to have moved the 
Government about the time the Bombay Land Revenue Code 
caine to be enacted, nine years ago. Section 107, proviso (6) of 
the Land Code laid down that in spite of the exemption provided 
for in the previous section, notbing init should be held to pre- 
vent a revised settlement being fixed with reference to the value 
of avy natural advantage when the improvement effected consist- 
ed only in having created the means of utilizing such advantage. 
This proviso was in utter dis regard of the views of many expe- 
rienced district officers, who held thatit was a vi-lation of the 
liberal policy which had received the sanction of the Legislature 
in Act I. of 1865. Mr. Norman wrote :—* Omit this sec- 
fou (6), and (c) will lead to endless disputes and litigation,” 
Mr. Monteath “ would omit clause Q) as likely to interfere with 
the liberality of the previous section. ’ Mr. Alexander Grey re- 
marked that the section “requires more definiteness, Wells 
aud tanks dug with private capital should he exempted.-G. R. 3618 
of 14th July, directing that drains, &e., may, bé -construct- 
ed with the Collector's permission, and that a special rate may 
be levied for them, should be legalized, as otherwise no such 
increase of assessment is allowable during the term of the settle- 
ment.” The result is.that ever since the passing of that provi- 
ee ah Land Revenue Code, which sets a-trap for the 
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unwary authors of improvements, the ryots in this Presidency 
have grown more than ever suspicious of the real intentions of 
Government, and have been slow. to invest their capital in 
wells. The first question that arises in’ the mitd of Ramji 
bin Raoji, when inclined to sink a well, is whether in the 
revision survey the settling officer will not-come down upon 
him and say: “ Yon, Ramji, have built a permanent well 
during the currency of the last settiement, and your field, whieh 
has smtherto been assessed at dry crop rates, will be hereafter 
assessed at garden rates.’ Ramji has possibly only just 
succeeded in repaying the money he has borrowed for the 
purposes of the well, and is only just beginuing to obtain any 
benefit from the improvement he has carried out, when he is 
called upon to pay to Goverument an asseasment which may 
vary from Rs. 6 to Rs, 12 per each water-bag, called “ mot” in 
the Deccan and “ kos” in Gujarat. 

It is strange, however, to find that while the Bombay Land 
Code thus discourages the sinking of wells, the course 
paopted by the executive officers in the districts has been 
in the direction of 4 liberal treatment, An instance which has 
just come to our notice aptly illustrates our remark. In 
Gujarat, where cultivation has, in some districts, reached the 
extreme limit, the improvements in agriculture have taken the 
form of wells. « ‘These wells are of several kinds [u the first 
lace, there are masonry wells, built at «cost varying from 

. 500 to Rs. 1,500. These wells are treated as improvements, 
and as such exempted from present and future assessments, 
The second class comprises wells which, although of masonry, 
have not been built up to the top, and are without troughs. 
Thon, again, there are wells built of burnt tiles and mud, known 
generally by the name of “khundia” wells, which cost from 
Rs, 200 to Rs. 500 to build. Such wells were hitherto classed 
as “‘kutcha” wells, and were subjected to a heavy asseasment. 
Where, howéver, the money necessary to build a well is not 
forthcoming the ryots have recourse to unbuilt pits, the sides 
of which are supported by gabions of wicker-work, grass, &., 
on wooden rings, costing altogether from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100. 
Beside? these, there are pits occasionally sunk in the ground 
without any capital worth naming. The last mode of irrigation 
to which the ryots have recourse is hy means of water-lifts, 
Hitherto it was the practice of the Survey Department to 
assess all “kutche” wells at rates varying from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12. 
Such “ kutcha” wells, however, are seldom made use of by the 
ryots in the irrigation of valuable crops, such as sugar-cane, 
tobacco, ginger, plaintains, for the simple reason that there is 
great rae of their failing in ; they are generally used for the 
irrigation of dry crops. Considering that upon the snecess ox 
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failure of such crops depend the real résults of the seagon, 
an assessment of Rs, 3 or 4 per acre must press very heavily upon 
heryots. A cultivator who has no capital for extensive irriga- 
‘ion grows chillies, for instance, in one corner of his field, 
tobacco ‘in auother, brinjals ina third, and soon. The inci- 
dence of the well-cess in such a case is crushing. If water 
facilities were allowed free of charge, there is little doubt that 
many little crops of vegetables would be raised in ordinary 
seasons, while in case of deficient rainfall the cereal crop would 
be saved. Influenced by these considerations, Mr. Sheppard, 
the Commissioner, N. D., directed last year that all built wells, 
whether “ khandia” or ‘“ kutcha,” should be treated as “ pucka’” 
wells, and exempted from assessment. {It is to be hoped 
that this wise and beneficent action on the part of our Govern- 
ment will not be allowed to be checked by such nice interpre- 
tattons as the Hon’ble Mr. Hope put on the theoretic rights of 
Government, and that that course which commonsense and 
good policy alike have suggested as the one best calculated 
to promote agricultural improvements in this Presidency will 
be persevered in, and openly declared. The-importance of 
discussing this question cannot be everratei, when it is borne 
in mind that the first of the thirty years’ settlements in this 
Presidency will shortly expire in Dholka in Gujarat, and that. 
the whole policy of asse8sing private property in wells will have 
to be reconsidered from a practical, business-like point of view. 


" THE NON-ASSESSMENT OF IMPROVEMENT. 
(From the “ Bombay Gazette,” January 1, 1884.) 
The following papers have been sent us for publication ~~ 


Revence Depart ieyt, 
Bombay Caste, 10th November, 1881. ° 


nae ihe tease soon pe the report 

Letter from the Commissioner ind, called for by Government Re- 
‘No, 2202, dated 18th June, 1881, : 

Joint letter from the. Commissioners, Con. 80lution No, 1389 -of 8th 


tral, Southern, and Nucthern Divisions. March, 1881, an extract sec- 
and the Survey and Settlement Commis-  4;, y 
sioner, No. 2725, dated 28th Sept, 1881. tion 3, Chapter TV., of the 


Note by the Commiasioner, ND. Report of the Indian Famine 
Commission, Part°IL, regard 

ing Government loans to facilitate land improvemant.- . ‘e#* .. ~ 
ResoLvtion.—Government are unable to see that any. dis» 
couragement to imprevements made by private capital need ba 
caused by section 107, clause (4) of the Land Revenue Code. 
Goverament are gempetent at any time to declare how they 
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interpfet that clause, and-to notify that it-will not. be held té 
apply to any particular class of improvements, Government” 
are now prepared to give a general assurance that elause (2)-will 
not be applied to wells dug at the expense of-the owner or 
oveupier of the soil. In the same way, in any other specific case,’ 
Government will decide, at the request of an applicant -fot an 
improvement loan, whether the clause applies to his: preject-om 
not, Government are also willing to give general applicatiower 
the two rules as to wells in foree in the Deccan and Routers. 
Maratha Country (Nairne’s Hand-book, page 1589). The 
Survey Commissioner may prepare a notification in accordanee 
with the above views, and report whether any modification in the 


way of greater liberality or security is called for, 


REVENUE SURVEY AND. ASSESSMENT. 
No. 1028. 


Rev 
Bombay Ca 

Read again tlie following papers :— 

Letter from the Sury*y and Settlement Commissioner, 8. D:, No. 1900; 
dated 17th November, 1873, soliciting, with reference to tha 
revision of settlements in the Southern Maratha Country now 
about to be commenced, a reconsideration of the orders contained. 
in Government Resolution No. 4050, dated 29nd August, 1871, 
regarding the assessment of well lands. Memo, from the Sti vey 
and Settlement Commissioner, N. D., No. 2247, dated 5th Decem- 
ber, 1873, submitting remarks ou the above. 

Memo. from the Revenue Commissioner, 8. D., No, 160. dated 15th 
January, 1874, forwarding the above, and stating that he bopea 
to submit his views in a few days. 

Memo. by the Survey and Settlement Commissioner, S. D., No, 124, 
dated 26th January, 1874, stating, in reply to a reference made, 
that no inconvenience will resulf.from thé ‘postponement of ws 
decision on the above question, which has fo prectival. bearing: 
on the revi-ion settlements of.tiis year: 

Resolution of Government onthe above, No. 520, dated 30th Janu- 
ary, 1874. 7 

Read also a memo. from the Revenue Commissioner, S. D., No. 304, 
dated 27th January, 1874, submitting, as promised in his memo. 
of *he 15th idem, No. 160, his views on the letter from the 
Survey and Settlement Commissioner, S. D., No. 1900, dated 17th 
November, 1873. : 


Resoturzon.—Colone! Anderson requests that the order’ of: 
Government’ in,respect to the revision of the assessment on laads © 
irrigated from welts may be reconsidered. He objects to them : 
as involving a needless sacrifice of public revenue. ° : » 

Those orders are — : 


i. That in the case of old wells constractéd before the frat 


E DePARTMENT,. 
» 2th Lebruary, 1874. 





settlement, in dry Qud-eriet districts, all special water assessment 
should be abandoned, and the maximum jerayet rate alone levied. 

2.- That in the case of uew wells constructed subsequent to 
the first settlement, the ordinary dry crop rate should be impos- 
ed, without any addition whatever on account of the new wells. 

2 ‘The questiun has wew been very fully discussed. His 
Exceilency the Governor in Council has no hesitation in re- 
affirming. the second order, which has beea approved of by the 
Secretar “*{ State, which has already been productive of good 
results in tcouraging the construction of new wells, and which 
is based on the broad and liberal principle laid down in sec- 
tion 80 of the Survey Act, namely, that improvements made. 
during the currency of a settlement are not to be taxed. 

4, The opinions that have been elicited during the course of 
the present correspondence convince Government as to the policy 
and expediency of the first rule. It was intended in the first 

~ instance to be applicable to the drier talukas of the Deccan 
Collectorates, where the rainfall is, as a rule, tight and uncertain. 
‘His Eixcellency the Governor in Council is now pleased to decide ~ 
that it should be generally adupted iu the Deccan. and Southerm 

Maratha Country, but that the Survev Commissioners sheuld at 

their diseretion be empowered, in the case of districts where well 

rripation has been carried on on an extensive scale, to impose 
sessment which should in no case exceed a well assessment 
previously levied. 

5. Boorkies of permanent construction are to be treated as 
wells, ‘There is uo objection to the plan which Colonel Anderson 
states he has adopted, of classing at a higher rate land within a 
certain distance from a stream from which water can be 
obtained by means of a boorkie. ‘he same principle may be 
adopted in the case of land which is found to derive benefit 
fron its proximity to a tank. This should form part of the 
regular process of classification, in order that it may be tested 
by the classing assistants in the same manner as other classifi- 
cation returns. 





WELL ASSESSMENT IN THE BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY. 
(From the “ Bombay Gazette,’ January 3, 1884.) 

We published a day or two ago copies of certain Government 
Resolutions on the non-assessment of wells. ‘Those Resolutions 
afford a remarkable confirmation of all that we urged in our 
article on Saturday last. We showed that whereas on the one 
hand the departmental orders and resolutions of the executive 


Government in this Presidency Gisplayv. ~¥dency te hberality 
by directing the exemption from assessment of wells construcied 
«while the thizty years’ leases were ruuuing, on the other the 
effect of the provision embodied in law in section 107 (3) 
of the Bombay Land Revenue Code tended to discourage the 
sivking of capital in them. And this view was further con- 
firined by what the Hon’ble Mr. Hope said in the Viceregal Council 
witli regard to the assessability of improvements provided for in 
that section, We were not alove in holding that view. Of the 
Regviutions published by us, that dated the 10th November, 1881, 
indicates that the Famine Commission, of which the Hon‘ble 
Mr. J. B. Peile was a member, held exactly the same view as that 
to which we gave expression on Saturday. — Iu Section 3, Chapter 
IV. of their Report, part II. (page 145), the Commissoners 
observed that “we think it important that a precise aud per- 
manent understanding should be come to on the subject, and 
ratitied by law.” And it was, we think, because the provision 
in the Land Revenue Code did not contain such a “ precise 
aud permauont understanding on the subject,” 2s was desisable, 
but, on the contrary, emphasised the “ assessability of improve- 
ments,” that the Commission recommended that rules end 
orders on the subject should be “ratified by law.” No doubt 
the Bombay Government's Resolution of the 16th November, 
1881, couveys an assurance to the holders of wells of the 
good intensions of our Government. But this is not enough, 
because, as was urged by the Famine Commission, ‘those 
departinental orders, resolutions, and rules “ have not the force 
of law.” It is scarcely necessary tosay that a departmental 
order or a Resolution of Government is ove thing, and a pro- 
vision embodied in a law quite another. Such orders labour 
under the disadvantage, to use the words of the Famine Com- 
mission, of being subject to retractation and change of view. 
‘At best their usefulness to the ryots is liable to be questioned. 
Who that knows anything of the adwinistrative changes in onr 
Government is not aware of the fact that the orders and 
resolutions of one Goverument are frequently upset by those of 
its snevessor, rendering a continuity of policy almost inspossible ? 
{t is well known that Sir Philip Wodehouse published a Re- 
solu”on limiting the increase of assessment rates to 30 per 
cent, in revised settlement operations in certain Deccan dis- 
triets. But it was never acted upon by Sir Richard ‘Temple, 
his successor, and it has remained a dead letter ever since. 
Tn the matte~ of Local Funds administration, again, Sir Philip 
Wodehouse repeatedly sent orders to collectors te speud village 
local funds for the benefit of the villagers who paid the local cess. 
Put Sir Richard Temple did not agree with this policy, and set 
aside the orders of his predecessor. If, then, as.urged in the Rese- 


lation of Noveinbery, seer mover nment are now prepared to give 
a-medéral assurance Hae diitse (6) of Section 107 of the Land 
Revenpe Code witt not be appliéd to wells dug at the expense 
of the uwner’ or occupier of the soil, why shonld not such an 
undertaking be embodied in the form of law? ‘'fhis would make 
the understanding precise aud perraanent. But it appears from 
this Resolution of November, 1881, that Government still 
desire to keep to themselves the power at any time to declare 
how they interpret that clause, from which it is evident 
that the understanding which the Famine Commissiovers 
would insist upon between Government and the landowners is 
neither “precise nor permanent,” and that it has not the 
foree of law. Seeing that the practice is so uncertain, or at 
least of doubtful utility, are we to wonder at the backwarduess 
of Ramji bia Raoji to sink bis well, or at his fears and doubts 
as to whether, on the expiration of a term of settlement, he 
will be allowed to enjoy the whole profits of such improve- 
mont? It seems to us that the Government can do nothing 
Detter adapted to allay auxicty in the matter, and to set 
at rest all doubts and uncertainties, than ta give their 
xood intentions precision aud permanency, and remove all 
danger of retractation and change of view. By this single 
act on their part, we venture to affirm, they will do wore 
to encourage the coustruction of welis in the Presidency than 
any number of departmental orders aud resolutions are likely to 
do. There is also another doubt entertained by landowners which 
should be set at rest by law, and that is whether such wells as 
have been sunk during the currency of the present term of settle- 
meut will be exempt from assessment ouly during the next re- 
vision operativus and vot theroafter. What is needed isty give 
legal elfect te the good iitentions of Government in thecdiatter, 
sv as to givean impetus to this must effective means of land 
improvement in this Presidency. 
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PREFACE, 


As soon as the Income-tax Bill became law, it strack me that 
some such Manual as this would be usefal to the class of persons 
who would be assessed under the Act. : 

It is also essential that the establishment employed to make 
assessments under the Act shonld thoroughly understand the 
enactment to enable them to work its provisions with moderation 
and justice. To this end, Ihave added Telngn and Tamil yer. 
sions of the Synopsis of the Act wherein, I have not only bronght 
out prominently the salient points of the Act bnt also put in 
explanatory notes on certain points, which I thonght. wonld be 
of ase both to the Tax collectors and payers. 

The Manual would have been ont long before this, were it not 
for my wish to embody therein the Bye-laws of the Government 
of India and those of tho local Government, snd as the rales 
were published only the other day. the publication of this 
Manaal has been so long delayed. 

I do not take any credit for originality. The Manual is only 
a compilation and all available matevials have been pnt together, 
so that full information on the subject np to date, may bu bundy 
and of easy reference. 

Having had some expericnes in ihe working of the License 
Tax Act in regard to which most of the assessed pleaded ignor- 
ance of the law, as I had to explain to most people the provi- 
sions of the law, I considered some sach Mannal of this impor- 
tant enactment, which concerns all and every one in India, will 
not be unwelcome to the public. 


A. GOVINDA ROW. 
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INCOME TAX ACT. 





No. IT or 1886, 


SYNOPSIS. 


1. An Act for imposing a tax on all incomes 
derived from sources other than Agriculture. 

2. It imposes a tax on Incomes on the following 
heads :—and it comes into force on the 1st April 
1886. 


1. Tax on Salaries, Pensions, &c., of all 
servants. 


2. Profits on Companies. 
8. Interest on Securities, 
4, Other sources of Income. 
3. Tax is imposed on the following scale :— 


1. Four pies on each Rupee on profits from 
500 Rs. to 2,000 a year. 
Assessment and Jlaasifications A i 
for profita on “other aources 2. Five pies on each 
” : 2 

oF halons, under 2,000 are Runes on profits from 2,000 
Res. and upwards. In calculat- 
350 to Sooo =i6 ing the amount of tax pay- 

1,000 to 1,250—20 : 
1'280 te. 1°600-228 able, the amount due on a 
1,500 ta 1,750—35 fraction of a Rupee shall be 


ee eo neglected. The tax on pro- 


fits of companies is always at 5 pies whether they are 
above 2,000 Rs. or not. : 
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4, Salaries of Government officials, pensioners, 
&c., are liable to be deducted so much of the Income 
tax therefrom by the Accountant-General at Madras 
for credit to the Government of India. 

5. ‘ Salary” includes all pay and allowances of 
appointments, whether substantive, officiating, or 
temporary; it also includes all fixed allowances ordin- 
arily paid with salary proper, if they are given with- 
out reference to the question whether the service for 
which they are given is actually performed or not, or 
whether the expense in re-imbursement of which they 
are given is actually incurred or not. An allowance, 
however; which is granted to cover specific expenses, 
and which is not paid unless those expenses are iu- 
curred, is not salary. 

6. For example, house-rent allowance is salary if 
it is given independently of the question whether the 
officer to whom it is given actually rents a house or 
not; but if it is given only if charge on account of 
house-rent is incurred, then it is not salary. 

7, It will be observed that salaries, annuities, and 
pensions paid in April 1886 are liable to the tax 
even if they are due in respect of preceding months. 
Payment in advance does not extinguish tuis liability. 
Salaries, &c., for March 1886 paid in April 1886 are 
liable to the tax. 

8. Any sums, such as payments to reginental 
mess or band funds or the like, compulsorily stopped 
from salary, by the orders, or w:th the approval of, 
Government, shall be deducted from the salary pre- 
vious to assessment. 

9. <A portion of salary withheld in pursuance of 


3 
an order of a Court is not a sum compulsorily stopped 
from salary within the meaning of this rule. ‘ 


10. The assessment made under this Part is not 
made with roference to annual income; so that a 
salary paid even for a single day at the rate of Ra. 
41-10-8 a month is liable to duty. 

13. If any servant, annuitant, or pensioner of 
Government has insured his life or that of his wife, 
or has contracted with an Insurance Company for a 
deferred annuity on his own life or that of his wife, 
he may make application to the officer duly authorized 
in that behalf whose duty it is to deduct the tax 
from his salary; and on proving to the satisfaction 
of that officer the amount of any payment made on 
account of such insurance, during the year of assess- 
ment, he will be entitled to a re-fund of the tax on 
such payment : provided that no refund shall be 
allowed in respect of any sum by which such pay- 
ment added to the subscription of the assessee to 
the Service Annuity and Insurance Funds may. 
exceed one-sixth of his full salary. 

12. A deduction made from the amount of salary, 
pension, or annuity liable to assessment on account 
ofa payment made to a Life Insurance Company, 
must be supported by the receipt ofthe Insurance 
Company for the payment and a copy thereof. 
When the deduction is claimed by a servant of the 
Government or of a local authority, the officer pay- 
ing the salary, persion, or annuity will compare the 
original receipt with the copy, return the original, 
and attach the copy to the salary, pension, or annuity 
bill, if the puyee is a Government servant, and to 
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the statement forwarded tv the Collector with the 
amount of the tax, if the payee is a local authority. 


13. Where the Collector is satisfied that the 
original receipt of the Insurance Company cannot be 
produced without an amount of delay, expense, or in- 
convenience which, under the circumstances of the 
case, would be unreasonable, he may accept such 
other proof of payment of the premium as he may 
deem sufficient. 


14. The amounts exempted from assessment by 
section 5, sub-section (1), clause (g), of the Act for 
insurance of life shall not bededucted from income for 
the purpose of determining whether the income is 
liable to the tax, or of determining the rate at which 
the tax shall be levied. No abatement under this 
rule, shal] entitle any person to exemption from 
assessment on the ground that his monthly salary 
is thereby reduced below Rs. 41-10-5. 


15. The tax due on the salaries of the semi 
Government Instifutions are to be collected from 
the Heads of those Departments and remitted to the 
Collector appointed under the Act within one week 
from the date of payment of such salarivs, &c., with 
a statement in the form given below :— 





Amount of Tax, 


Period for which 
the salary bas 
been paid, 


Amount of 
salary paid. 


a 


16. On failure they are to be held as personal de- 
faulters and are liable to be prosecuted and a fine 


Name. 
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of 10 Rs. imposed for each day of default. The 
whole or any portion of the fine thus imposed by 
the Magistrate may be remitted by the Commissioner 
appointed under this Act. Private servants em- 
ployed in Firms or Companies receiving salaries, 
pensions, &c., of upwards of 500 Rs. a year, are aldo 
liable to be taxed at the above rates. The Collewtor 
may enter into'an agreement with their heads for the 

tax being collected by them, and if no such agreement 
‘ is made, the Firm or Company will have to submit a 
list of their names and salaries and pensions in the 
form noted below, and steps to be taken for the 
collection of the tax due, by the Collector. 

17. The rules of the Government of India pre- 
scribe no conditions under section 9 (2) of the Act 
regarding arrangements for the collection of the tax - 
from their employés by non-official employers. This 
proviso. was inserted in the Act in order that.em- 
ployers may Le induced by the remission or re; 
turn of a small portion of the tax, and in order 
to save their employés from avoidable trouble, 
to undertake the collection of the tax and thus 
relieve Collectors of the difficulty of dealing directly 
with a large numbér’ of ‘sssebsees. ““PAé Mudras 
Government however, sanctiotied’ a commision 
not exceeding 2 per cent. of the collections to 
the employers, if they so undertake the task. Tho 
intention should be explained to Collectors with 
instructions that they should endeavour to make 
such arrangements whenever it may appear feasible ; 
but it will, of course, be understood that no pressure 
is to be put upon employers to fall into an arranges 
ment under this section. 














Salaries. srensiom, Gratuities. 

Name of employe, 3 5 | 2 s “ | i 3 

Petsioner, annuitant! address] 5B | 2 |B s| a2 | as ee 4 
or receiver of f é ee] 25 eS FA Bes 
gratuity. 8/3 |82) 28] 8B] 8 ag 

Bi] elsel en} ef| & $ 

g 3 (a7) #¢ 2 3 

a Cea A a 











| | ee | | 
Mikinae ei 
18. If any person assessable under Sections 8 (1) 

and 9 (1) has insured his life or that of his wife, or 
has contracted with an Insurance Company for a 
deferred annuity on his own life or that of his wife, 
he may make application to the Collector, and on 
proving to his satisfaction the amount of any pay- 
tment made on account of such insurance during the 
year of assessment, he will be-entitlid to a refund on 
the amount of the tax on such payment: provided 
that such refund shall not exceed one-sixth of the 
income earned by the said person during the year 
of assessment. No abatement under this rule also 
shall entitle any person to exemption from assess- 
‘teat on the ground that his monthly salary is there- 
by reduced lelow Rs. 41-10-8, 





19. Profits earned by Companies are likewise 
taxable at 5 pies on a Rupee whether they fall below 
2,000 Rs. or not. They are solely based on the Re- 
turns of profits submitted by the Agents, Managers, 
&c., of such Companies, in the form noted beluw :— 














| Amonnt 2 
neve Pisce omer 1 of Ini com 6 Remarks, 
Company. |. business. | Income. } ticea, 





| | Mace dete 4 oe ed 


{eo enrages renga nent 
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20. Ifsuch Returns are disbelieved by the Col- 
lector, their books of account and documents to be 
sent for and examined; and if they fail to submit 
them on a specified date, they are liable to be prose- 
cuted anda fine of 10 Rs. for each day imposed 
for default. The Commissioner has the Power to 
remit the whole or any portion of the find thus! 
imposed. 

21. Persons or Companies making or tendering 
false accounts will also be prosecuted under Section 
177 of the Indian Penal Code. But no Criminal pro- 
secutions will be made unless with the sanction of 
the Collector; a tax to be determined on the results 
shown in thejr accounts. They may also compound 
for the tax assussable under Part II or Part IV. 
Any proceeding held under this will have the force 
of a “ Judicial proceeding.” 


22. A ‘person’ is defined to include a Hindu 
undivided family. It does not follow that the 
members of such a family may not possess separate 
income which is not the property of the family. 
Whether the income of an individual member of such 
a family is or is not the property of the family is a 
question of’ fact upon the decision of which must 
depend the answer to the question whether such 
income should be taxed as income of the family 
or not. 


23. The Government of India trusts that the 
principle 97 composition may be extensively adopted, 
as it is evidently calculated to obviate friction and 
trouble in assessment. This sum will be recovered, 
as if the same was imposed by the Collector, under 
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the powers invested under the Act. On this point 
fuller information is given in the suggestions of the 
Beard of Revenue, which I have given at the latter 
portion of this Synopsis. 


24. Interest on securities are also liable to the 
Income tax. But interest on securities belonging to 
Service Funds shall not be assessed. This is coilect- 
ed by the Bank of Madras, on failure, the Secretary 
or Manager of the Bank will be considered a defaulter 
and he may be ordered to collect the same in a sub- 
sequent payment, or the Collector may collect the 
tax in his ordinary powers vested under the Act, 
and such Secretary, &¢., may be prosecuted and 
fined 10 Rs. for each day of default. The Com- 
missioner can remit the whole or ary portion of the 
fine thus imposed. Tax on the interest of securities 
solely employed for religious or public charitable 
purposes will be refunded if already collected, on 
application in due form. 


25. In the case of securities, the interest on which 
is payable by the Government of India, the amount de- 
ducted on account of the tax under section 13, sub. 
section (1) of the Act shall be paid to the credit of 
the Government on the same day as the payment of 
the interest is made. 


26. In the case of securities, the interest on which 
is not payable by the Government of India, the amount 
so deducted shall be paid to the credit of the Govern- 
ment within one week from the date on which 
interest is paid. The person deducting the amount 
should pay it to the credit of the Government by 
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remitting the amount to the Collector with a state. 
ment showing the le ing particnlars : —. 















i ; 7; 
Ip { 
‘eriod for 
i | Name | Deserip- | { No. of | Date of ; Ameact | Pion | Amount | Amonnt 
| owner, | security security." security. { sotocost te interest. | 
i . 








ij 
i 





| 
| 





27. The last item of Income tax is “other sources 
ofincome.” It comprises merchandize profits as well 
as other incomes from house rent, &c., of any nature 
save and except those from Agriculture and those 
purely of religious and charitable nature. Rental 
of houses, where a person resides, is also liable to 
betaxed. 4th of such rental be freed from the tax . 
and only éti of the rent to be taxed if the same 
is 500 Rs. and upwards a year. In fixing the tax 
on rents of buildings, the gth on the rent and 3 th 
of his whole profits,should be taken and whichever 
is less, that figure is to be adopted as the one on 
which the tax isto be imposed on. The building on 
which the rent is taxable must be free from Agri- 
cultural purposes. If a person has more ways of 
income than one, which alone brings him a sum less 
than 500 Rs. a year, all must be put together and a 
consolidated Income tax imposed on. If a person’s 
income from the Governmeut securities is less than 
500 Rs. a certificate should be obtained from the 
Collector to the effect that all his income from 
different sources is less than 500 Rs.; the Bank of 
Madras will then free him from any deductions from 
such interest, . 

28. The Collector before fixing his assessments 
per.) ak RN, Cees (NU: Tal OTL EI oe: eee 
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Towns and other places with prescribed forms, to the 
several persons supposed to be liable to the tax and 
ask them to return their profits within a specified 
time. On the receipt of these, if no doubt is enter- 
tained on the accuracy of the figures given, the tax 
should be calculated at 4 and 5 pies a rupee and 
assessments fixed. A list of those persons whose 
earnings fall below 2,000 Rs. 2 year on “other sources 
of Income”’ shall be prepared with their assessments 
and kept open at the office of the Collector for in- 
spection at all reasonable times free of any charge. 
After imposing the assessments, a slip, containing the 
detuils of the assessment, as to the amount of profit 
and the places where they are earned, when and where 
and to whom to pay, an] object, if any, within 30 
days against the same, for modification or cancella- 
tion, to be served on the person concerned. If proper 
grounds are shewn, objections may be entertained, 
even after the 30 days. ‘T'he tax is due and must be 
paid on the Ist June of every year. No coercive 
measures be adopted till after the 30th June. 

29. In the case of decisions passed on objections, 
no coercive measures likewise be recoursed to, for 
30 days from the date of the decision. 

30. The objection Petitions are only against 
ass. ments made on “ other sources of income,” and 
which ). ‘vions must bear a Court Fee Stamp of one 
anna, and they must be written in the prescribed 
form. 

31. For the facility in the disposal of cbjection, 
the Collector can call for any evidence but only at the 
instance of the tax-payer and all proceedings held 
tharnain are acnncinanad ta bia tt Ta diate Dekks ccd 


nel 


82. If dissatisfied with the decision of the Cole 
lector, an application for reviaion of tax lies to the 
Commissioner appointed under the Act. This Officer 
may also pursue the same course for securing evi- 
dence and his proceedings are also to be “ Judicial 
Proceedings,” and both Original and A'ppellate 
authorities are empowered with Civil Court powers 
on this behalf, 

33. In cases of default under this Act, asum not 
exceeding twice the income tax may be recovered. 

34, The Act allows two ways of recovering the 
arrears due under the enactment. 

1st—As arrears of Land Revenue, under 
Act VI of 1867 for the city of Madras, 
and IT of 1864 for Mofussils. 
- Qnd.—As arrears of any Municipal tax or 
local rate having recourse to the 
Criminal Courts. 

85. The Local Government may direct by what 
authority any powers or duties incident under any 
such enactment as aforesaid to the enforcement of 
any process for the recovery of a Municipal tax or 
local rate shall be exercised or performed when that 
process is employed under section 30, sub-section 
(1) of this Act for the recovery of the tax chargeable 
under this enactment. 

86. ° The order passed by the Collector on a de» 
faulter will have the force of-a decree of a Civil Court. 
Property miay be attached and sold, the person may 
be arrested and sent to the Civil Jail and imprisoned, 
and inquiries to be held as to the claims of attached 
property and decided on merits. A copy of the deci- 
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sion sent to any officer for exeoution, may be exe- 
euted by such officer as if be possessed all the 
powers under the Act. The Local Government has 
the power to direct any Municipality or Local Fuad 
Board to collect the tax, along with, and in addition 
to, their own tax. 


. 87. Taxes may be paid by instalments not ex- 
ceeding 4 in number in a year as will be prescribed 
by the Local Government who lay down that they 
be collected by two instalments. 


88. If money is paid or recovered as tax or fine 
unger this Act, a receipt under the signature of the 
Collector will be granted in the prescribed form. 
Every such receipt shall be signed by the Collector 
granting it, or by such other officer as he shall from 
time to time empower in this behalf, and such signa- 
ture shall be judicially noticed. 


39. If. person or Company ceases to do business 
or suffers logs or becomes insolvent after the payment 
of the tax, a refund of the tax on the proportionate 
sum so suffered, will be made, after satisfactory 
proof before the Collector. 


40. The Governor-General or any Local Govern- 
ment may make rules consistent with this Act, and) 
may direct that a public servant committing a breach 
of the Rule prohibiting the disclosure of any partieu- 
lars contained in the documents delivered er pro- 
duced with respect to assessmeits on other sources 
of income, shall be deemed to have committed an 
offence under Section 166 of the Indian: Penal Code, 
and with the sanction of the Local Government pre~ 
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secutions under this must be conducted. Thess 
Rules are to be published in the Official Gazette. 


41. No Civil Court shall entertain any suit to set 
aside or modify any assessment made under the Act. 


42. The Collector under this Act may call forany . 
information from any person regarding the salary, 
&c., of another, or lodging in the house of a person, 
&c., and that person is bound to furnish such informa- 
tion to that officer, making it penal in default, under 
Sections 176 and 177 of the Indian Penal Code. - 


43. Notices on persons under this Act may be 
served as follows :— 
1. Hither post registered. 
2. Or simply -by post. 
8. Or on the person himself. 
4. Or on any male adult member of the 
family. 

Or by posting the notice at the door of 
the house where that person generally 
resides. If posted, in a Post Office, 
proper address, and the actual fact of 
the letter having been posted, are 

- sufficient to presume that the same 
was duly served. 


o 


44. Company’s or firm’s principal place of business 
be deslared by the Governor-General, if they have 
business in different Local Governments or by the 
Local Government if they bave many places of busi- 
ness in one “Lozal Government. 


45. The same course is to be pursued in the de- 
claration of the chief places of residences of persons 
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having places of business in different Local Govern« 
ments or under one Local Government. 

46. . These powers may be delegated to such officers 
as the Governor-General or the Local Government 
may deem proper. 

47, Where Income tax is in force, Pandhari tax 
or Capitation tax will be deferred. 

48, All persons are indemnified to pay tax 2 fob 
others if others are liable to the tax, and if their 
money comes into their hands as Agents, &c. 

49. These powers may be exercised as occasion 
arises from time to time by the persons empowered 
under the Act. 


BYE-LAWS. 


50. In all Districts except Madras, the Collectors 
are ex-Officio Assessing officers. 

51, Collector of Madras is to be a Collector under 
the Act within the city of Madras. 

52. Tahsildars and Deputy Tahsildars to be asses- 
sors of incomes below 2,000 Rs. the lower rate of duty. 

53. The Act IT of 1886 allows no appeals against 
assessments but gives powers to persons exercising 
the power of a Commissioner of Division to revise 
assessments. The Commissioner, however, is not 
legally bound to entertain an application, for revision 
unless the amount of assessment is on 250 and up- 
wards, or in other words unless the income assessed 
does not fall short of Rs. 9,600. The Board con- 
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sider that at all events at the initial. stage and until 
the assessments settle down to their proper level, it 
is necessary that the Proceedings of the subordinate 
officers making assessments should be properly 
supervised. tii is therefore provided in the Rules 
that the officers exercising the powers of Commis- 
sioners shall carefully scrutinize the assessments 
made by their subordinate officers and afford relief 
wherever needed. : 

54, The Board of Revenue hag to, be invested with 
the powers of Commissioners for assessments made 
by the Collectors of the Districts. 

55.. The Collectors of Districts will exercise the 
powers of a Commissioner in respect of assessments 
made by their subordinates. 

56. The Divisional officers will have the same 
powers in respect to assessments made by their subor- 
dinates. . 

57. The power to sanction prosecutions and remit 
fines imposed under Section 34 (2) will be reserved 
to the Collector of the District. 

58. In the Town of Madras, the Baeey: Oollector 
will assess all incomes below Rs. 10,000'and'the Dig. 
trict Collector will assess incomes amounting to Rs. 
10,000 and_upwards, as well as the tax on Com- 
‘panies. 

59. In making arrangements with Companies, &c., 
for the collection of the tax for Government due from 
their employés, &o., that a remuneration should be 
given them for the trouble of collection, according 
to the circumstances of each case by the Collector, 
but the same should not exceed 5 per cent. of the 
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collection"and that the Company or person agreeing 
to the arrangement ‘should be bound to remit the 
coliections minus the commission within a week. 


60. The maximum limit of 5 per cent. commission 
is fixed, as the Municipalities are now paid at that 
rate for their collection of License Tax. 

61. But the Companies and persons who heve to 
collect the tax from their employés will not have the 
game amount of trouble as Municipalities and there- 
fore discretion is given to Collectors to reduce the 
rate. The amount of remuneration allowed will, 
however, have to be appreciable, say 2 per cent. in 
order to induce the Companies, &., to enter the 
arrangements contemplated. 

62. As regards the compusition of the tax under 
Section 31 of the Act, the Board of Revenue say that 
the Rules noted below which were provided for, in 
the Income Tax Act of 1860 may be adopted, with 
this modification that no annual increment of 5 per 
cent. should be made and that the assessment fixed 
should be unaltered for 5 years and that uniform 
Rules under this Section should be made by the 
Government of India. 

1. Any person who is desirous uf compound- 
ing for the tax should apply before 
his assessment is fixed by the Col- 
lector. 

2, The period for composition should not 
be less than three years, and not more 
than 5 years. 
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date on which the assessment or the 
revised assessment is notified to him. 

4, The contract should provide for an 
enhancement of the assessment in 
each year beginning with the 2nd 
year at the rate of 5 per cent.” 

_ 5. The contract is to cease to have force on 
the death, bankruptcy, or insolvency 
of the person entering into it except 
as regards duty which has already 
accrued, 

6. Fraud on the part of the person entering 
into the contract in stating his income 
or otherwise, to render the contract 
void. 

63. In the Municipalities, the Board say, that the 
Government Officials should assess the Income tax 
and the Municipal Officers may collect the same. In 
head-quarter stations, the Treasury Deputy Collec- 
tors may be Assessors. The Municipalities may be 
allowed a commission of 2 per cent. for their trou- 
ble to collect the tax, but this point may be finally 
settled in communication with them. 

64. The Board suggest that no Return should be 
called for, from those whose profits are below Rs. 
2,000 at present, and even from those who earn more 
than 2,000 Rs. no Return should be demanded unless 
they happen to be at the Municipal stations. 

65. In the town of Madras a special notice will 
have to be served on each person. 


THE ARMY AND THE INCOME-TAX. 





whe following Army Circular by the Government of 
India in the Military Department, dated Fort 
William, the 28th February 1886, has been 
issued :-— 


Ixcome Tax. 
Rules for enforcement of Act No. IT of 1886. 


‘i The following rules are ee for gui- 
dance in connection with the enforcement of Act 
No. IT of 1886. 


2. The Act will come into force on’ the first day 
of April 1886, and its provisions will, except in the 
cases mentioned in the following paragraph, apply 
to every person holding any paid office, employment, 
or commission, under Her Majesty, or under the 
Government of India, or under any local Govern- 
ment, or receiving any annuity or pension from Her 
Majesty or any such Government. 


3. Nothing in the Act will render liable to the 
tax— 

(a) The salary of any officer, warrant officer, 
non-commissioned officer, or private of 

Her } Majesty’ 8 Forces, or of-Her Ma- 

jesty’s Indian Forces who is not in an 

employment, which according to the 

ordinary practice, is held indiffer ently 
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whose salary does not exceed five 
hundred rupees per mensem ; or 

(6) Any person whose income from «lJ 
sources is less than five hundred 
riipees per annum 5 or 

(c) Such portion not exceeding one-sixth of 
the income in respect whereof a per- 
son would, but for this exception, be 
chargeable under the Act, as it is de- 
ducted from the salary of the person, 
under the authority, or with the 
permission of the Government for the 
purpose of securing a deferred annuity 
to him, or a provision to his wife or 
children. after his death, or is paid by 
the person to an insurance company 
in respect of an insurance or deferred 
annuity on his own life, or on the life 
ot his wife. 

4, Galaries, annuities, and pensions paid in April 
1886, though on account of March 1886, are liable 
to the tax. ; 

5. The term “ salary” includes the pay: and 
allowances of appointments where substantive, offi- 
ciating or temporary, as weli as all fixed allowances 
ordinarily paid with salary proper, but it does not 
include house rent, travelling, tentage, or horse 
allowance, when either drawn separately or included 
in the consolidated or staff pay of the appomtments 
specified in Article 91 of Army Regulations, India, 
Vol. I, Part I, or any other allowence, stich as office 
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of a station staff officer, which is granted to meet 
specific expenditure. 


5. Military Officers in civil employ drawing con- 
rs, Solidated salaries are not 


General oficer 2s we 400 i i 

| Be-Col and Lient..col. <. 299 entitled to exemption on 
Lieut.-Col. not Bt.Col. ... 150 account of tentage or house 
Major Sat ag vs 120 
Captain =. 2. ., )=26s Yent allowance unless such 
Lieutenant ... tog = =680 


allowances is expressly in- 
cluded in that consolidated salary ; but officers in 
any department drawing staff corps pay, or staff 
corps pay, plus a staff allowance, are exempt from the 
tax on the sums noted in the margin, which are held 
to represent the tentage of such officers according 
to their respective ranks. 


The tentage allowance and the horse allowance of 
regimental and other staff officers according to the 
scale laid down in Articles 412, 418, and 415, of 
Army Regulations, India, Vol. I, Part I, resimilarly 
exempt. 


7. The term “ income” includes any salary, 
annuity, pension, or gratuity, payable by the Go- 
vernment, or by a local authority established in the 
exercise of the powers of the Governor-General in 
Council in that behalf. 


8. No pensions are exempt from income-tax, 
provided that either alone, or in conjunction with, 
other sources of income, they reach the limit sub- 
jected to duty by the Act. 

9. When military pension, which, although 
drawn on one certificate, are sub-divided amongst 
relatives by order of Government, or by some legal 
necessity. then no incamectay shania ha dotwnt.d 
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from any portion less than Rs. 41-10-8 per mensem. 
But if the sub-division is simply optional, and at the 
wish of a pensioner who is entitled to the eutire 
amount, such sub-division cannot be recognised as 
giving a claim to exemption from income-tax. 


10. The assessment will be made at the follow- 
ing rates :— 

(a)—IE the income amounts to Rs. 2,000 per 
annum, or Rs. 166-10-8 per mensem, 
or upwards, five pies in the rupee. 

(b)—TIf the income is less than Rs. 2,000 per 
annum, or Rs. 166-10-8 per mensem, 
four pies in the rupee. 

In caleulati.g the amount of tax payable, the 
amount due on a fraction of a rupee shall be dis- 
carded. ‘I'hus the tax to be realised on a monthly 
salary of Rs. 166-10-8 is Rs. 4-5-2 only. 


11. All sums stopped under the authority of 
Government on account of payments to pension or 
annuity funds, to regimental mess or band fund, or 
the like, shall be deducted from the salary previous 
to assessment: but not such deductions will by 
bringing tke net salary below Rs. 500 per mensem, 
in cases where the gross salary (exclusive of exempt- 
ed allowances) amounts to that sum, exempt the net 
salar> from tax. 


A portion of salary withheld in pursuance of an 
order of a court is aot a sum compulsorily stopped 
from salary within the meaning of this rate. 


12. <A deduction made from the amount of salary. 
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of a payment made to a Life Insurance Company 
must be supported by the receipt of the Insurance 
Company of the payment, and a copy thereof. The 
officer paying the salary, pension, or annuity, will 
compare the original receipt with the copy, return 
the original, and attach the copy to the salary, pen- 
sion, or annuity bill. 

13. The amounts exempted from assessment by 
rule 8, clause (c) above, shall not be taken into 
account in deciding whether the income is liable to 
the tax, or in determining the rate at which the tax 
is leviable. 
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ACT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 


The following Act of the Governor-General of India 
in Council received the assent of His Excellency the 
Governor-General on the 29th January 1886, and 
is hereby promulgated for general information :-— 


ACT No. II or 1886. 


"An Act Jor imposing a Tax on Income derived 
From sources other than Agrienlture. 
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An Act for imposing a Tax on Income derived from 
sources other than Agriculture. 

Wuerras it is expedient to impose a tax on income 

derived from sources other than agriculture ; It is 

hereby enacted as follows :— 


CHAPTER I. 
PRELIMINARY. 


t Q) This Act extends to the whole of British 
India, and applies also, with- 
in the dominions of Princes 
and States in Indiaia alliance with Her Majesty, to 
British subjects in those dominions who are in the 
service of the Gevernment of India or of a local 
authority established in the exercise of the powers 


Extent and commencement. 
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of the Governor-General in Council in that behalf ; 
and 


(2) It shall come into force on the first day of 
April 1886. 


(3) Auy power conferred by this Act to make 
rules or to issue orders may be exercised at any 
time after the passing of this Act; but a rule or 
order so made or issued shall not take effect until 
the Act comes into force. 


3. On and from the day on which this Act comes 
into force the enactments 
specified in the first schedule 
to this Act shall be repealed, except as to fees payable 
and other sums due under those enactments and the 
mode of recovering the same. 


Repeal. 


3. In this Act, unless there 


is something repugnant in 
the subject or context,— 


Definitions. 


(1) “ local authority” means any municipal com- 
mittee, district board, body of port commissioners 
or other authority legally entitled to, or entrusted 
by the Government with, the control or manage- 
ment of any municipal or local fund : 


(2) ‘‘ company” means an association carrying on 
business in British India, whose stock or funds is or 
are divided into shares and transferable, wuether 
the company is incorporated or not, and whether its 
principal place of business is situate in British India 
or not: 


(3) “ prescribed” means presexhed by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council by notifieation in the Gazette 
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Cae 
of India, or by the Governor-General in Council or 
a Local Government by rules made under this Aet: 

(4) “salary” includes allowances, fees, commis- 
sions, perquisites or profits received in lieu of, or in 
addition to, a fixed salary, in respect of an office or 
employment of profit; but, subject to any rules 
which may be prescribed in this behalf, it does not 
include travelling, tentage, horse or sumptuary 
allowance, or any other allowance granted to meet 
specific expenditure : 

(5) “income” means income and profits accruing 
and arising or received in British India, and includes, 
in'the case of a British subject within the dominions 
of a Prince or State in India in alliance with Her 
Majesty, any salary, annuity, pension or gratuity 
payable to that subject by the Government or by a 
local authority established in the exercise of the 
powers of the Governor-General in Council in that 
behalf : : 

(6) “« Magistrate’ means a Presidency Magistrate 
or a Magistrate of the first or second class = 

(7) “ person” includes a firm and a Hindu undi- 
vided family : 

(8) “defanlter” includes a company or firm 
making default under this Act: 

(9) “Collector” means the chief officer in charge 
of the revenue administration of a district, and, in 
a presidency, town, any officer whom the Local 
Governmert by notification’ in the official Gazette, 
may, by name o. by virtue of his office, appoint to 
be a Collector for tne purposes of this Act; in the 


ease of a company or firm, it means the Collector, 
7 
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-as here defined, of the district or presidency town 
in gyhich its principal place of business in British 
Jndia is situate ; and, in the case of any other person 
chargeable under this Act, it means the Collector, 
defined as aforesaid, of the district or presidency 
town in which the person has his residence: 

(10) “ principal officer,” used with reference to a 
local authority or a company, or any other public 
body or association not being a local authority or 
company, means— 

(a) the secretary, treasurer, manager or 
agent of the authority, company, body 
or association ; or 

(b) any person connected with the authority, 
company, body or association upon 
whom the Collector has caused a 
notice to be served of his intention 
of treating him as the principal officer 
thereof ; and 

(11) “Part” means a part of the second schedule 
to this Act. 


CHAPTER It. 
Taabiity to Tax, 


4, Subject to the exceptions mentioned in the 
2 next following section, there 
: shall be paid, in the year 
beginning with the first day of April 188€, and in 
each subsequent year, to the credit of she Govern- 
ment of India, or as the Governor-General in 
Council directs in respect of the sources of income 


Incomes liable to the tax. 


ai 
specified in the first column of the second schedule 
to this Act, a tax at the rate specified in that behalf 
in the second column of that schedule. 
5. (1) Nothing in section 
4 shall vender liable to the 
tax— 


Exceptions. 


(a) any rent or revenue derived from land 
which is used for agricultural pur- 
poses and is either assessed to land 
revenue or subject to a local rate 
assessed and collected by officials of 
the Government, as such; or 

(b) any income derived from— 

(i) agriculture, or 

(ii) the performance by a cultivator 
or receiver 6f rent-in-kind of 
any process ordinarily employ- 
ed by a cultivator or receiver 
of rent-in-kind to render the 
produce raised or received by 
him fit to be taken to market, or 

(iii) the sale by a cultivator or re- 
ceiver of rent-in-kind of the 
produce raised or received by 
him, when he does not keep a 
shop or stall for the sale of 
such produce; or 

(ce) ony br sing owned and occupied by the. 
re ver of the rent or revenue of any 
ouch land asis referred to in clause 
fart av hy tho eantltivator ov the yee 


(4) 


(f) 


(9) 
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ceiver of rent-in-kind, of any land 
with respect to which or the produce 
whereof any operation mentioned in 
clause (4) is carried on: 

Provided that the building is on or in the 
immediate vicinity of the land, and 
is a building which the receiver of the 
rent or revenue, or the cultivator or 
the receiver of the rent-in-kind, by 
reason of his connection with the 
land, requires as a dwelling-house or 
asa store-house, factory or other out- 
building; or 

any profits of a shipping company incor- 
porated or registerel out of British 
India and having its principal place 
of business out of India and its ships 
ordinarily engaged in sea-going traffic 
out of Indian waters; or 

any income derived from property solely 
employed for religious or public chari- 
table purposes ; or 

any income which a person enjoys as a 
member of a company o1 of a firm or 
of a Hindu undivided family when 
the company or the firm or the family 
is liable to the tax; or, : 

subject to any conditions and restric. 
tions which may *e preseribed in this 
behalf, such por nu, not exceeding 
one-sixth, of the. -ome in respect 
whereof a person would, but for this 
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exception, be chargeable under this 
Act, as is deducted from the salary 
of the person under the authority or 
with the permission of the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of securing a 
deferred annuity to him or @ provi- 
sion to his wife or children after his 
death or is paid by the person to an 
insurance company in respect of an 
insurance or deferred annuity on his 
own life or on the life of his wife ; or 

(h) any interest on stock-notes ; or 

(i) the salary of any officer, warrant officer, 
non-commissioned officer or private 
of He Majesty’s Forces or of Her 
Majesty’s Indian Forces who is not 
in an employment which, according 
to the ordinary practice, is held in- 
differently by military persons and - 
civilians, and whose salary does not 
exceed five hundred rupees per men- 
sem; or : 

(j) any person whose income from all sources 
is less than five hundred rupees per 
annum. 


(2) An officer or servant is not exempt from 
taxation under this Act by reason only of the income 
of his employer being exempt therefrom under this 
section. 

6. The Gover1or-General in Council may, by 
notification in the Gazette of 


Power to make exom tions. aH See 
P dndia. exempt from lability 
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to the tax the whole or any part of the income of 
any class or tribe, or of any persons residing in any 
specified area, and may, by a like notification, re- 
voke the exemption. 


CHAPTER III. 
ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION. 


A.—Salaries and Pensions. 


7. In the case of a person receiving any salary, 
Beds: ck paywur ih case’ce annuity, pension or gratuity 
Government officials and pou- from the Government, any 
ieee sum payable to him by the ~ 
Government in respect of the -salary, annuity, pen- 
sion or gratuity shall be reduced by the amount of 
the tax to which he is liable under Part I in respect 
thereof. 
8. (1) In the case of a person receiving any 
Se3b: of peyainak ia tasdoe salary, annuity, pension or 
servants and pensioners of local gratuity from a local autho- 
eee rity, tax to which he is liable 
under Part I shall, at the time of the payment to 
him of any of the salary, annuity, pensiou or gratuity, 
be deducted therefrom by the officer whose duty 
it is to make the payment, and be paid by that 
officer within the prescribed time to the credit 
of the Government of India or as the Governor- 
General in Council directs. ; 


(2) If that officer does not deduct and pay the 
tax as required by sub-section (1), te shall, without 
prejudice to any other consequences which he may 
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incur, be deemed to be personally in default in res. 
pect of the tax. 


(3) If, when any payment is made, the tax is 
from any cause not deducted, it may, and on the 
requisition of the Collector shall, be deducted’ when 
any salary, annuity, pension or gratuity is’ subse- 
quently paid to the person liable to the tax. 

(47 The power to deduct under this section shall 
be without prejudice to any other mode of recovery. 

9. (1) The tax to which a person receiving any 

Mode of payment.in case of salary, annuity, pension or 
poopanled mdm owt gratuity froma company, or 
ployers, from any other public body or 
association not being a local authori ty or company or 
from a private employer, is liable under Part I shall bo 
payable by him at the time when any portion of the 
salary, annuity, pension or gratuity is paid to him. 

(2) The Collector may, subject to such condi- 
tions as may be prescribed, enter into an arrange. 
ment with any company, or any such body or asso- 
ciation as aforesaid, or any private employer, with 
respect to the recovery on behalf of the Government 
by the company, body, association or employer of 
the tax to which any person receiving any salary, 
annuity, pension or gratuity from the company, 
body, association or employer is liable under Part I. 

10.« The principal officer of every local authority, 

Annual return by principal and of every, company, and 
officer of company or associa-- Of every other public body 
Hon « oY association not being a 
local authority or company, shall prepare, and, on or 
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or cause to be delivered to the Collector, in the pre- 
scribed form, a return in writing showing— 


(2) the name of every person who is receiv- 
ing at the date of the return any 
salary, annuity or pension, or has. 
received during the year ending on 
that date any gratuity, from the 
authority, company, body or associa- 
tion, as the case may be, and the 
address of every such person so far 
as it is known; and 


(b) the amount of the salary, annuity, pen~ 
sion or gratuity so received by each 
such person, and the time at which 
the same becomes payable or, in the 
case of a gratuity, was paid. 


B.—Profits of Companies. 


11. The principal officer in British India of every 

Annual statement of nets COMpany shall prepare, and, 
profits. on or.«before the. fifteenth 
day of April in each year, deliver or cause to be 
delivered to the Collector, a statement in writing 
signed by him of the nett profits mado in British 
India by the company during the year ending on the 
day on which the company’s accounts have been last 
made up, or, if the company’s accounts have not 
been made up within the year ending on the thirty- 
first day of March in the year immediately preced- 
ing that for which the assessixent is to be made, 
then of the nett profits so made 4yring the year 
ending on the said thirty-first day of March. : 
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12. (1) I£ the Collector-has reason. ‘to. believe 

Power to require offcers of that a statement delivered 
companies to produce accounts. under section 11 is incorrect 
or incomplete, he may cause to be served on the 
principal officer of the company a notice requiring 
him, on or before a date to be therein meutioned, 
either to attend at the Collector's office and produee, 
or to cause to be there produced, fur the inspection 
of the Collector such of the aceounts of the company 
as refer to the year to which the statement relates 
and as are in hig possession or power. 


(2) On the day specified in the notice, or as soon 
afterwards as may be, the Collector shall, by an 
order in writing, determine the amount at which the 
company shall be assessed under Part IY, and the 
time when the amount shall be paid, and, subject to 
the provisions of this Act, that amount shall be'pay- 
able accordingly. 


C.—Interest on Securities. 

13. (1) The tax payable under Pari III in res- 

Mode of payment of tax on pect of the interest on: any 
inferest on securities, of the securities mentioned 
in that Part shall, at the time when and place where 
any of the interest is paid, be deducted therefrom 
by the person empowered to pay the interest, and 
be paid by that person within the prescribed time 
to the credit of the Government of India or as the 
Governor-General in Council directs. 


(2) If that nersen does not deduct and pay the 
tax as. required by sub-section (1), he shall, without 
prejudice to any other consequences which he may 
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ineur, be deemed to be personally in default in res- 
pect of the tax. 


D.—Other Sources of Income. 
Ordinary Mode of Assessment and Collection. 


14. The Collector shall, from time to time, 

Collector to determine per. determine what persons are 
sons chargeable. chargeable under Part’ IV, 
and the amount at which every pgrson so chargeable 
shall be assessed. 


15. (1) The assessment shall be made upon the 
income accruing to the per- 
son during the year ending 
on the day on which his accounts have been last 
sade up, or, if his accounts have net been made up 
within the year ending on the thirty-first. day of 
March in the year immediately preceding that -for 
which the assessment is to be made, then upon the 
income accruing to him during the year ending on 
the said thirty-first day of March. 


(2) In the case of a person for the first time be- 
coming chargeable under Part IV within the year 
for which the assessment is to be made, or within 
the year next before that year, the assessment shall 
be made according to an average of his income for 
such period as the Collector, having regard to the 
circumstances, directs. 7 


Mode of making assesament. 


16. (1) The Collector shall in each year prepare 

List of incomes under two hist of.the persons charge- 
thousand rupees. able urfler Patt IV whose 
annual income does not, in his oninion, amount to 
two thousand rupees. ; 
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(2) The list shall be in the prescribed language 
or languages, and shall state in respect of every such 
person the following particulars, namely :— 

(a2) his name, and the source or sources of 
the income in respect of which he is 
chargeable ; é 

(b) the year or portion of the year for which 
the tax is to be paid; 

(c) the place or places, district or districts, 
where the income accrues ; 

(d) the amount to be paid ; and 

(e) the place where, and the person to whom, 

the amount is to be paid. 

(3) The list shall be filed in the office of the Col- 
lector, with a notification prefixed thereto requiring 
every person mentioned in the list to pay, within 
sixty days from a date specified in the notification, 
the amount stated in the list as payable by him, or 
to apply to the Collector, within thirty days from 
that date, to have the assessment reduced or can- 
celled. 

(4) The list so filed shall be open to inspection 
at all reasonable times without any payment. 

(5) The list, or such part or parts thereof as the 
Collector thinks fit, with the notification prefixed 
thereto, shall be further published in such manner 
as the Local Government may consider to be best 
adapted for giving information to all persons con- 
cerned. . 

(6) The'list to te prepared in each year may be 
the list of the previous year with such amendments 
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17. Inthe case of a person chargeable under 
; Part LV whose annual income 

Notices to persons with in- 
comes of two thonsaud rupees is, in the Collector’s opinion, 
apgabrecie: two thousand rupees or up- 
wards, the Collector shall cause a notice to be gerved 
on him stating the particulars (a) to (¢), both 
inclusive, mentioned in section 16, sub-section 
(2), and requiring him to pay, within sixty days 
from a date specified in the notice, the amount 
stated therein as payable by him, or to apply to the 
Collector, within thirty days from that date, to have 
the assessment reduced or cancelled. 

Power to modify ordinary 18. (1) Notwithstand- 
peoceduce ie apesial, case. ing anything contained. in 
aaction 16 or section 17, the Local Government may | 
make rules— 

(a) authorizing or directing a Collector in’ 
specified cases, or classes, of cases to 
include in a list under section 16 any 

* person who is liable to be served with 
a notice under section 17 instead of or 
in addition to serving him with such 
a notice, and to serve a notice under 
section 17 on any person liable to be 
included in a list under section..16 
instead of or in addition to including: 
him in such a list; 

(b) authorizing the Collector in any specified 
town or place to cause a, general 
notice to be publisged, inviting every 
person chargeable under Part IV to 
delixer or cause to be ‘delivered to the. 
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Collector, within a time specified in 
the notice, a return, in a prescribed 
form published with the notice, of 
his income during the “year ending 
on the day on which his aceounts 
have been last made up, or; if: hia 
accounts have not been made: 
within the year ending on the thirty. 
first day of March in the year imme- 
diately preceding that for which the 

" assessment is to be made, then of his 
income during the year ending on the 
said thirty-first day of March; 


(c) authorizing the Collector in any -presi- 
: dency town to cause a special notice 
to be served on any person chargeable 
tinder Part IV, inviting him to deliver 
or cause to be delivered to the Col- 
lector, within a time specified in the 
notice, a return, in a prescribed form 
accompanying the notice, of his in- 
come computed in the manner describ» 

ed in clause (6) of this sub-section. 


(2) A return delivered under rules made under 
clause (b) or clause (c) of sub-section (1) must state 
the period during which the income has actually 
accrued ; and there must be added at the foot there- 
of a declaration that the income shown in the retarn 
is truly estimated on all the sources therein men- 
tioned, that i. hes ac‘ually accrued within the period 
therein stated, and that the person making the return 
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(8) When a Collector authorized in that behalf 
by rules made under clause (b) or clause (c) of sub- 
section (1) has caused a notice to be published or 
served under those rules, be shall not include any 
person to whom the notice applies in any list made 
under section 16 or serve a notice on him under 
section 17 until the time specified in the notice pub- 
lished or served under those rules has expired. 


"(4) Rules made under this section shall be pub- 
lished in the official Gazette. 


19. Every amount specified as payable in a list 

or notice prepared or served 

under section 16 or section 

_ 17 shall be paid within the time, at.the place, and 
to the person, mentioned in the list or notice. 


Time and place of payment. 


Trustees, Agents, Managers, and Incapacitated 
persons. 


20. A person being the trustee, guardian, cura- 
. tor or committee of any 
‘Trustees, guardians, and . : 
committess of incapacitated infant, married woman, sub- 
persons to. Be cheegoe ject to the law of England, 
lunatic or idiot, and having the control of the pro- 
perty of the infant, married woman, ‘anatic or idiot, 
whether the infant, married woman, lunatic or idiot 
resides in British India or not, shall, if the infant, 
married woman, lunatic or idiot is chargeable under 
Part IV, be chargeable under that Part in like 
manner and to the same amount as the infant would 
be chargeable if he were of ful: age; or” the married 
woman if she were sole, or the lunatic or idiot if he 
were capable of acting for himself. 
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21. Any person not resident in British India, 

whether a subject of Her 

aj onmoridente’ to Be sherg: Majesty or not, being in 

agents. receipt, through an agent, 

of any income chargeable 

under Part IV, shall be chargeable under that Part 

in the name of the agent in the like manner and to 

the like amount as he would be chargeable if he were 

resident in British India and in direct receipt of 
that income. 


22, Receivers or managers appointed by any 

Court in India, the Courts 

Receivers, managers, Courts of Wards, the Adminis- 
of Wards, Administrators-Ge- 

neral and Official “‘rustoes. trators-General of Bengal, 

Madras and Bombay, and 

the Official Trustees shall be chargeable under Part 

IV in respect of all income officially in their posses- 

sion or under their control which is liable to assess- 
ment under that Part. 


23. When a trustee, guardian, curator, com- 

Power to retain datios charg. mittee or agent is, as such, 
ed on trustees, do, assessed under Part IV, or 
when a receiver or manager appointed as aforesaid, 
a Court of Wards, an Administrator-General or an 
Official Trustee is assessed under that Part in respect 
of income officially received, the person or Court so 
assessed may, from time to time, out of the money 
coming to his or its possession as trustee, guardian, 
curator, committee or agent, or as receiver, manager, 
Court of Wards, Administrator-General or Official 
Trustee, retain so much as is sufficient to pay the 
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Occupying Owners. 


24, (1) Where a building is occupied by its 

owner, it shall be deemed a 

ise torision for taxon ecenpy- source of income within the 

meaning of this Act, and, if 

liable to be assessed under this Act, shall be ass- 

essed at five-sixths of the gross anunal rent at which 

it may reasonably be expected to let, and, in the 

case of a dwelling house, may he expected to let 
unfurnished. 

(2) ‘ Owner,” as used in this section with refer- 
ence to a building, means the person who would be 
entitled to receive the rent of the building if the 
building were let to a tenant. 





CHAPTER IV. 
REevIsIoN oF AssEssMENT. 
25. (1) Any person objecting to the amount at 
which he is assessed, or 
denymg his liability to be 
assessed, under Part 1V, may 
apply by petition to the Collector to have the assess- 
ment reduced or cancelled. 

(2) The petition shall ordinarily be presented 
within the period specified in the notification pre- 
fixed to the list filed under section 16, or i1 the 
notice served under section 17, as the case may be. 
But the Collector may receive a petition after the 
expiration of that period if he is eitisSed that the 


Petition to Collector againet 
assessment under Part 1Y. 
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(3) The petition shall, as nearly as circumstances 
admit, be in the form contained in the third 
schedule to this Act, and the statements contaired 
in the petition shall be verified by the petitioner or 
some other competent person in the manner required 
by law for the verification of plaints. 


26 The Collector shall fix a day and place for 
the hearing of the petition, 
and on the day and at the 
place so fixed, or on the day and at the place, if any, 
to which he has adjourned the hearing, shall hear 
the petition and pass such order thereon as he 
thinks fite 

27. Subject to the control of the Local Govern- 

Petition to Commissioner ment, the Commissioner of 
for revision. the Division, on the petition 
of any person deeming himself aggrieved by an order 
under section 12, sub-section (2), or section 26 shall, 
if the amount of the assessment to which the peti- 
tion relates is two hundred and fifty rupees or 
upwards, aud may in his discretion if the amount of 
the assessment is less tha: two hundred and fifty 
rupees, call for the record of the case, and pass such 
order therecn as he thinks fit. 


Heariug of petition. 


28, The Collector or Commissioner may, for the 

Poser to snimmon wits PUrpose of enabling him to 
Aosued, dc, determine how the petitioner 
or the company which he represents should be 
assessed, summon nd enforce the attendance of 
witnesses and compel them to give evidence, and 
comnel the nroduction nf dnaenmante hv tha eama 
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as is provided in the case of a Civil Court by the 
Code of Civil Procedure : 

Provided that the Collector or Commissioner shaH 
not call for any evidence except at the instanoé of 
the petitioner or in order to ascertain the correct- 
ness of facts alleged by him. 





CHAPTER V. 
Recovery or Arrears or Tax. 


29. he tax chargeable under this Act shall be 

Aitheethe payable at the time appoint- 

pele ed in that behalf in or un- 

der this Act, or, if a time is not so appoifited, then 
on the first day of Jurie in each year. 

30. (1) In any case of default under this Act the’ 
Collector, in his discretion, 
may recover a sum ‘not ex- 
ceeding double the amount of the tax either as if it 
were an arrear of land revenue or by any process en- 
forceable for the recovery of an arrear of any muni- 
cipal tax or local rate imposed under any enactment 
for the time being in force in any part of the terri- 
tories administered by the Local Government to 
which he is subordinate, or may pass a. order that 
asum not exceeding double that amount shall be 
recovered from the defaulter : 

Provided that, where a person has preseuted a 
petition under section 25, such sum shall not be 
recoverable from him unless, within thirty days from 
the passing of the order on the petition, he fails to 
pay the amount, if any, required by that order. 

(2) The Local Government nay direct by what 


Mode and time of recovery. 
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authority any powers or duties incident. under any 
such enactment as aforesaid to the enforcement of 
any process for the recovery of a municipal tay or 
local rate shall be exercised or performed when that 
process is employed under sub-section (1) for the 
recovery of the tax chargeable under this Act. 


(3) An order passed by the Collector under sub- 
section (1) shall have the force of a decree of a Civil 
Court in a suit in which the Government is the 
plaintiff and the defaulter is the defendant ; and the 
order may be enforced in the manner provided by the 
Code of Civil Procedure for the enforcement of 
decrees for money ; and the procedure under the said 
Code in respect of the following matters, namely,— 


(a) sales in execution of decrees, 
(b) arrest in execution of decrees for money, 
(e) execution of decrees by imprisonment, 
(d) claims to attached property, and 
(e) execution of decrees out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court by which they were 
passed, 
shall apply to every execution issued for levying the 
sum mentioned in the order; save that all the 
powers anc cuties conferred and imposed by the 
said Code upon the Court shall be exercised and 
discharged by the Collector by whom the order has 
been made or to whom a copy thereof has been sent 
for execution according to the provisions of the 
said Code, sections 223 and 224. 
(4) The Local Government may direct, with 
respect to any specified area, that the tax chargeable 
wrnoav this Antoxhi ll ha vaeAmarnen therain Aesth. sna 
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as an addition to, any municipal tax or local rate by 
the same person and in the same manner as the 
municipal tax or local rate is recovered. 

(5) No proceedings for the recovery of any sum 
payable under this Act shall be commenced after 
the expiration of three months from the last day of 
the year in respect of which the sum is payable. 





CHAPTER VI. 
SupPLEMENTAL Provisions. 
Composition. 

31. (1). Ifa company or person desires to com- 
pound for the tax assessable 
under Part If or Part IV, as 
the case may be, the Collector may,. subject to such 
rules as may be prescribed in this behalf, agree with 
the company or person for a composition for the tax 
on such terms and for such period as he thinks fit. 

(2) The agreement shall provide for the pay- 
ment, in each year of the period comprised in the 
agreement, of the amount of the composition ; and 
that amount shall be recoverable in the same manner 
and by the same means as any other assessment 
made under Part II or Part IV, as the ease may be. 


Agreements for composition. 


Receipts. 

32, When any money is paid under this Act to 
the Collector or is recovered 
thereunder by him, he shall 
give a receipt for the same, speeifying— 

(a) the date of the payment or recovery of 

the money ; 
(b) the amount paid or révovered ; 


Receipta and their contents. 
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(c) the person who was liable to the tax, 
and the source or sources of income in 
respect of which the tax was payable ; 

(4) the year or part of the year for which 

: the tax was payable ; 

(e) the place or places, district or districts, 

where the income accrues; and «+ ’ 

(f) such other particulars, if any, as may 

be prescribed. 
Amendment of Assessment. 
33. If a company or person assessed under Part 
” Lor Part IV ceases to carry 
on the trade or business in 
respect whereof the assessment was made, or if any 
such person diss or. becomes insolvent before tie 
end of the year for which the assessment was made, 
or if any such company or person is, from any other 
specific cause, deprived of or loses the income on 
which the assessment was made, then the company 
or person or its or his representative in interest may 
apply to the Collector during or within three months 
after the end of the year, and the Collector, on proof 
to his satisfaction of any such..causes. aforesaid, 
shall amend the assessment as the case may require, 
and refund such sum, if any, as has been overpaid. 
Penalties. 


Failure to make payments or : 
deliver returns or ceatemente, 34. (1 ) Ifa person fails— 


(a) to deduct and pay any tax as required 
by -section 8, sub-section (1), or 
section 13, sub-section (1), or 

(b) to deliver or cause to be delivered. to 


Amendment of assessment. 
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or statement mentioned in section 
10 or Section 11, or 
(c) to produce, or cause to be produced, on 
or before the date mentioned in a 
notice under section 12, such acvounts 
as are referred to in the notice, he shall, on convic- 
tion before a Magistrate, be punishable with fine 
which may extend to ten rupees for every day during 
which the default continues. 

(2) The Commissioner of the Division may 
remit wholly or in part any fine imposed under this 
section. : 

85." If a person makes a statement in a declara- 

Paleo statement in declara. tiom mentioned in section 18, 
tea, : sub-section .(2), which is 
false, and which he either knows or believes to be 
false or does not believe to be true, he shall be 
deemed to have committed the offence described in 
section 177 of the Indian Penal Code. 

36. A person shall not be proceeded against for 

Prosecution to be at instance 97 offence under section 34 
of Dolleutor; or section 35, except at the 
instance of the Collector. 

37. Any proceeding under section 13 or Chapter 

Sections 193 avd 228 of LV of this Act shall be 
Penal Code to apply to pre deemed to be a “ judicial 
ceedings. Py ears ie 

proceeding” within the mean- 
ing of sections 193 and 228 of the Indian Penal Code. 


Power to make Rules. 
38. (1) The Governor-General ia Uouncil may 
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determining income liable to assessment, for pre- 
venting the disclosure of particulars contained in 
documents delivered or produced with respect to 
assessments under Part IV, and, generally, for 
carrying out the purposes of this Act, and may de- 
legate to a Local Government the power to make 
such rules so far.as regards the territories subject 
to that Government. 

{2) In making a rule for preventing the disclo- 
gure of any particulars referred to in sub-section 
(1), the Governor-General in Council may direct 
that a public servant committing a breach of the 
rule shall be deemed to have committed an offence 
under section 166 of the Indian Penal Code: 

(3) But a person committing any such offence 
shall not be liable to be prosecuted therefore without 
the previous sanction of the Local Government. 

(4) Rules made under this section shall be pub- 
lished in the official Gazette. 

Miscellaneous. 

89. No suit shall lie in any Civil Court to set 
aside or modify any assess- 
ment made under this Act. 
40. All or any of the powers and duties conferred 

n and imposed by this Act on 

a Collector or on a Commis- 
. sioner of Division may be 
exercised and performed by such other officer or per- 
son as the Local Government appoints in this behalf. 

41. An officer or person exercising all or any of 

Obligation to farnish infor- the powers of a Collector 


mation respecting lodgereand under this Act ma’ 
emplovés, V5 by 


Bar of suits in Civil Court. 


Exercise of powers of 
Colléctor and Commissioner. 
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furnish a list, in the prescribed form, containing, to 
the best of his belief,— 

(a) the name of every inmate or lodger resi- 
dent in any house used by him as 
a dwelling-house or let by lim in 
lodgings ; 

(b) the name of every other person receiving 
salary or emoluments amounting to 
forty-one rupees ten annas and eight 
pies per mensem, or five hundred 
rupees per annum, or upwards, em- 
ployed in his service, whether resident 
in any such house as aforesaid or not; 
and : 

(c) the place of residence «if such of those 
persons as are not resident in any 
such house, and of any inmate or 
lodger in any such house who has a 
place of residence elsewhere at which 
he is liable under this Act to be 
assessed, and who desires to be ass- 
essed at that place. 

42. An officer or person exercising all or any of 
the powers afcresaid may, by 
Trnsteea and agents to fur- Z 
nish information as to benef notice, require any person 
siarion and’ principle whom he has reason to be- 
lieve to be a trustee, guardian, curator, comxiittee 
or agent, to deliver or cause to be delivered a 
statement of the names of the persons for or of 
whom he is trustee, guardian, cur-tor, committee 
or agent. 
43, An officer or person exercisingall or any of the 
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___ said powers may by notice, 
fontustees, fo, to furnish in- reauire a trustee, guardian, 
curator, committee or agent, 
or a receiver or manager appointed by any Court in 
India, or a Court of Wards, Administrator-General 
or Official Trustee, to furnish such returns of income 
liable to assessment under Part IV as may be 
preseribed. 

44. An officer or person exercising all or any of 

the said powers may, at the 
inrtigation to furnish other instance of any person res- 

pecting whose assessment or 
the amount thereof any doubt exists, require any 
person to furnish such information as he deems to 
be necessary for the purpose of ascertaining facts 
relevant to the assessment or its amount. 

45. A person required to furnish any information 

SeciinGs US andlivy'? Paaki under section 41, section 42, 
ode to apply to requisitions section 43 or section 44 shall 
feito be legally bound to furnish 
the same in such manner and within such time as 
may be specified in the requisition for the infor- 
mation. 

46. (1). 4 notice under this Act may be served 
on the person therein named 
either by a prepaid letter 
addr ssed to the person and registered under Part 
III of the Indian Post Office Act, 1866, or by the 
delivery or tender to him of a copy of the notice. 

(2) Ifa notice is served by registered leider): it 
shali be presumed to have been served ai. the time 


2 wee. fe. er ee ts ee ee ot o- of 


Service of notices 
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course of post, and proof that the letter was pro- 
perly addressed and put into the post shall be suffi- 
cient to raise the presumption that the notice was 
duly served at that time. 

(8) _ If the notice is to be served otherwise than 
by registered letter, the service shall, whenever it 
may be practicable, be on the person named in the 
notice, or, in the case of a firm, on some member 
thereof, or, in the case of a Hindu undivided family, 
on the manager of the joint estate of the family. 

(4) But when the person, member or manager 
cannot be found, the service may be made on any 
adult male member of his family residing with him ; 
and if no such adult male member can-be found, the 

” gerving-officer shall fix the copy of the notice on the 
outer door of the house in which the person, firm or 
family therein named ordinarily resides or carries on 
business. : 

47, (1) When a company or firm has several 

places of business in terri- 

tories subject to different 

Local Governments, the 

Governor-General in Council may declare which of 

those places shall, for the purposes of.this Act, be 
deemed to be the principal place of business. _ 

(2) When a company or firm has several places 
of business in the territories subject to a single 
Local Government, that Government’ may declare 
which of them shall, for the purposes of this Act, 
be deemed to be the principal place of business. 

(8) When a person has several place of residence 
in territories subject to different fecal Governments, 


Power to declare principal 
place of business or residence. 
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the Governor-General in Council may declare which 
of those places shall, for the purpose of this Act, be 
deemed to be his residence. 


(4) When a person has several places of residence 
in the territories subject to a single Local Govern- 
ment, that Government may declare which of those 
places shall, for the purposes of this Act, be deemed 
to be his residence. 


(5) The powers given by this section may be 
delegated to, and exercised by, such officers as the 
Governor-General in Council or the Local Govern- 
ment, as the case may be, appoints in this behalf. 


48. Where a person is in respect of any period 
; ; liable to the tax under this 
Poti pal pia teeh and iiog Act he shall not in respect 

of that period be assessed to 
the Pandhari tax levied in the Central Provinces 
under Act XIV of 1867, or to the capitation-tax, or 
the land-rate in lieu thereof, levied in British Burma 


under the Burma Land and Revenue Act, 1876. 


49. Hvery person deducting, retaining or paying 
any tax in pursuance of this 
Act or of any arrangement 
under section 9, sub-section (2), in respect of 
income belonging to another person, is hereby 
indemnified for the deduction, retention or payment 
thereof: 


Indemnity. 


50. All powers conferred 
by, or conferable under this 
Act, may be exercised from 


Powers exere’sable fro.a 
time to time. 
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THE FIRST SCHEDULE. 


ENACTMENTS REPEALED. 


(See section 2.) 


Acts oF THE GovErNnor-GENERAL 


tn CounciL. 





Number and Year, Short Title. 


i Extent of Repeal. 





Act 17 of 1878 ...|The Northern India License | 


{ Act, 1878, 
Act VI of 1880...; The Indian License Acts 
Amendment Act, 1880. 


So much as has not 
been repealed. 
The whole. 


i 





Acts or TH8 Governor or Fort St. GEorGcE In Councin. 





_ Niunber and Year. Short Title. 


Act IIT of 1878... | The Madras License Act, 1878. 
Act IIL of 1880,.,/An Act to Amend Madras Act 


' TIE of 1878 as amended by 


Act VI of 1880, 








> Extent of Repeal. 





So much as has not 
been repealed. 
The whole. 





Act oF THE GOVERNOR or BomBay 


in CouncIL. 





Short Title. 


Number and Year-.! 
i 


| 
Extent of Repeal. 





Act ILI of 1878... | The Bombay License Act, i878 


, 80 much aa has- not 
; been repealed. 





~— 


Act or THE Linurenant-Governor or Benaat ix Councm, 





Number and Year. Short Title. 








. Erent ‘of Repeal. 
a 
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THE SECOND SCHEDULE. 
Sources or Income ann Rates or Tax, 
(See Section 4.) 











aan 
a 1 
: 4 First Conomn. Sxconp Cotvan, 
; | 
Bource of Income. | Rate of Tax, 
a i 
PART I. 
Sitagizs ann Pensions. 
1, Any salary, annuity, pension or im) 
gratuity paid in British India to or 
on behalf of any person residing in | 
British India or serving on board a 
ship plying to or from British Indian (a) If the Income amounts to 
ports, whether on account of bimself | | Ra. — 2,000 per annum, or Re, 
or another person, 166-10-8 per menzem, or upwards, 


2. Any salary, annuity, pension |! —fve pies in the rupee. 

or gratuity paid by the Government, | ? (b) If the income is less than 
or a local authority established | Rs. 2,000 per annum, or a, 
in the exercise of the powers of the ; 166-10.8 per mensem,—four pies 
Governor-General in Council in that | | in the rupee. 

behalf, to or on behalf of a British | 
sabject within the dominions of a 
Prince or State in India in alliance 
with Her Majesty. . J 








First Coun. SEcoxp CoLumn, 





Rate of Tax, 


| 
Source of Income. | 





PART II. 
Prorits oF Companies. 


(| Five pies in the rupee on the whole 
(of the nett profits made in British 
vIndia by the company during the 
} | Year ending on the day on which the 
Jeompany’s acconuts have been Inst 
| meade up, orif the company’s accounts 
if 





have not been made up within the 
year ending on the thirty-first day of 
March in the year immediately pre. 
ceding that for which the aasesaruent 
is to be made, then on the whole of 
; the nett profita so made during the 
1 enw -etirinck dees Dk ta ae te 


Profits of a company ae 4 
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PART III. 
INTEREST ON SECUBITIZS. 


Interest becoming due on or after |) 
the Brat day of April 1886, and pay- 
able in Britigh India, on— Five pies in the rapee on such 
(a) promissory notes, debentures, | | interest, unless the owner of the 
stock or other securities of the Gov- | | secarity produces a certifiocte sign- 
ernment of India {including securi- | | ed by the Collector that his annual 
ties of the Government of India| | income from all sources is leas than 
whereon interest is payable out of || Rs. 600, in which case no deduc- 
British India by draft on any place E shall be made from the inter- 





in British India), or est, or unless he produces a like 
(b) bonds or debentnres charged | | certificate that his income from all 
by the Imperial Parliament on the | | sources is less than Re. 2,000, in 
revenues of India, or which case the rate shall be four 
(c) debentores or other securities | | pies in the rupee. 
for money issued by or on behalf of 
@ local authority or company. BI 
PART IV. 
Orage Sources or INcoME. 2 
age f th 1 is assessed at— . 
FS 4 Co ener tan Ba. 600 bavless than Re, 750 the tax aball be Ra, 10 
3 ” ” at) ” ” 3000 7 oy » 16 
f s fue ee 
Rei 


” ” 


1,250 soe 
M 7 8 M00 4,780 


” ” 

» 1,750 2,000 

Pk (3) Te the dhnual income is assessed at Rs-' 3,000 or upwards—five pies 
FE 3 ithe rupee on the income, 


Pease 





THE THIRD SCHEDULE. 
Form or Prririon. 
See Section (25.) 


To THE COLLECTOR OF 
The day of 188. 
The petition of A. B. of 


Sxowers as follows— 

1.—Under Act No. I. of 1886, your petitioner has been 
aasessed in the sum of rapees for the year commencing 
the first day of April 188. 

2.-Your petitioner’s income and profits accruing and arising 
from [here specify petitioner's trade or other source » sources of in- 
come or profits, and the place or places at which such income or 
profits accrue or arise] for the year ending the day 
of last were rupees : » [as will 
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appear from the documents of which a list is prosented heres 
with.*] 

8.—Such income and profits actualy accrued and arose 
daring a period of months and 
days [here state the exact number of months and days in which the 
income und profits accrued and arose}. 

4.—During the said year your petitioner had no other income 
or profits. 

Yoar petitioner therefore prays that he may be assessed ac- 
cordingly [or that he may be declared not to be chargeable under 
the said Act]. 

(Signed) A. B, 
Form of Verification. 

I, A. B., the petitioner named in the above petition, do declare 
that what ie stated therein is true to the best of my informa- 
tion and belief. 

(Signed) 4, &B. 





© These words are to be inserted if the petitioner relies on documents, The 
list, if the petitioner so wishes, may be presented in a sealed envelope, 


8. HARVEY JAMES, 
Offg. Secretary to Government of India. 


(Republished by order of the Right Honorable 
the Governor in Council.) 


W. WILSON, 
Ag. Chief Secretary. 


INCOME TAX ACT. 


ACT II OF 1886. 





Cuavrer I, 


EASY NARRATION OF THE ACT. 








For imposing a 'I'ax on Income derived from other 
sources than Agriculiiure. ‘This Act is enacted. 

1. It extends to the whole of British India, and 

~applies also to the British subjects in the service of 
Government of India, who are employed in the 
dominions and states in India in alliance with Her 
Majesty or under a Municipality or a Local Fund 
Board. 

2. The Act comes into force on the Ist day of 
April 1886, , 

3. Bye laws may be made under the Act and 
they will also come into force from the Ist April 1886. 

4. Act III of 1878 is repealed exrept as to fees 

So far as is coucerned to tho payable and other sums due 
Presidency of Madras. under that enactment, and 
the mode of recovering the same. 

5. “Local Authority” means Municipal, Local 
Fund Board, Port Commissioners, &c., formed by - 
the authority of Government. 

6. ‘Company’ means an Association having 
ghares and the same are transferable whether it is 
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incorporated or not, it is immaterial and whether. 
the chief place of business is in British India or not, 
provided it carries on the business in British India. 
7. “Prescribed” means Rules made by Govern- 
ment ard published in the Government Gazettes. 


8. ‘Salary’ means allowances, fees, commissions, 
perquisites or profits received in lieu of, or in addi- 
tion to, a fixed salary in respect of an office or 
émployment, but does not include travelling, tent- 
age, horse or sumptuary allowance, &c., to meet 
specific expenditure. 


9. ‘* Income” means any salary, annuity, pen- 
sion or gratuity, and other incomes and profits ac- 
erued and arisen either in British India or within 
the dominions of a Prince or State in alliance with 
Her Majesty. 

HL Magistrate” means Presidency Magistrate, 
or a Magistrate of the 1st or 2nd class. 


11, “ Person” means a firm and a Hindu un- 
divided family. 

12. ‘ Defaulter’’ means a Company ora Firm or 
a Person making default under this Act. 

13. “ Collector’? means Chief Officer in charge 
of the Revenue Administration of a District and in 
a Presidency Town, a Special Officer if any appoint- 
ed, te be the Collector under this Act and notified by 
Government in the Gazette. 

14, © Principal Officer” moans Secretary, Trea- 
surer, Maniger, or Agent of the Authority, Com- 
pany, Body, or Association, or any person connected’ 
with the Authority, Company, Body or Association 
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upon whom the Collector has caused a notice to be 
served of his intention to treat lim as the “‘ Prinei- 
pat Officer” thereof. 

15. © Part” means a part of the second schedule 
to this Act. 





Caarrer II. 


16. Taxes on salaries, annuities and pensions, &e., 

as mentioned in the 2nd 

schedule of the Act, are to be . 

collected and credited on account of Government 

from the 1st April 1886. 

“17. Revenue derived from rental of land which 
Exemptions from the Tex. is used for Agriculture: 

18. Any income derived from Agriculture. 

19. The sale produce of grain, &c., by a cultiva- 
tor, when he keeps no shop or stall for their sale. 

20. Any building owned and occupied by the 
receiver of the rent in kind or Revenue of any sach 
land, provided that the building is in the immediate 
vicinity of the land for cultivation and which is re. 
quired as a dwelling house or as a store house, fac- 
tery or other out-building for the purposes of such 
cultivation. 

21. Profits of Shipping Company incorporated 
or registered out of British India and having its 
principal place of business out of India and its ships 
are ordinarily engaged in Sea-going out cf Indian 
waters. , 

22. Incomes derived for Religious and Public 
charitable purposes. 


Part I. 
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28. Profits enjoyed by a person when ,his firm 

or undivided family pays tax. 

| 24. Asum not exceeding one-sixth of the in- 
come whereof of a person when he pays for. the 
insurauce of his or of his wife’s life. 

25. Interest on stock notes. 

26. Salary of any military officer drawing below 
500 Rs. a month. 

27, Income of any person whose earnings from: 
all sources is less than 500 Rs. a-year. 

28. An officer or servant is not free from this 
tax on the score that his master or employer is 
exempt therefrom. If a Zemindar or head of a 
Mutt is freed from the tax, his employers wha may 
get salaries of 500 Rs. and upwards a year from him, 
must pay their taxes. 

29. The Governor-General in Council may exempt 
from liability and revoke the exemptions to the tax, 
the whole or any part of the income of any class or 
tribe, and the same to be published in the Gazette va 
India. 





Cuapres III. 


80. All Government servants’ salaries, pensions, 
&c., should be reduced by the amount of the tax to 
whic’ 1 they are liable, under Part I, from their sala- 
ries due for March 1886. 

. 81. The tax on the salaries of the ser vants ‘of 
the Municipal, Local Fund Boards, &c., should be 
deducted at the time of payment by the. officer. whose 
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ment account in such a way as may be directed by 
the Government. They must send the amount to 
the Collector appointed under the Act within one 
week of their collection with a form prescribed. 


82. If that officer fails to so deduct it, he shall 
be deemed to be personally in default in respect of 
the tax without prejudice to any other conse- 
quences which he may incur. If so omitted to be 
deducted, the tax shall be deducted from the next 
pay due to the person or in any other way the Col- 
lector may deem proper. 


33. ‘lax on the servants and pensioners of Com- 
panies and those of private employers is also leviable 
under this Act, and the Collector may enter into an 
agreement with any Company or private employer 
for the collection of the tax from their employées, 


34. Every Municipality, Local Fund Board, or a 
private Company shall preparc a Return in the 
prescribed form noted below and submit it to the 
Collector before the 15th of April 1886 and within 
the same date in every subsequent year. 





Salary, 
or pension, &e. 


Amount to be Address of 
paid or when cal such pereon, 


Name of 
the person. 








: 
| | i | 


35. The Agent or Manager of every Company 
shall likewise prepare a list of their profits ‘made in 
British India during a whole year aad submit it to 








i 
| 
| 
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36. Ifsuch Return is considered incomplete or 
unsatisfactory by the Collector, he may issue a notice 
to attend at his office to the Manager or Agent of 
the Company with his Account Books, &c., on a 
specified date. The Collector may then determine 
the tax to be paid by such Compauy on the scrutiny of 
the accounts and on the results arrived at therefrom. 


37. Interest on Government securities: is also 
liable to the tax, and such is to be deducted at the 
time of payment and credited to Government by the 
Bank of Madras, on the same date on which the 
interest is paid to the party concerned. As regards the 
tax on other than Government securities, the officer 
who pays the interest thereon shall send the sawe to 
the Collector within one week from such payment, 
and if the Secretary of the Bank fails to do 80, he 
is personally held to be a defaulter under the Act. 
Any claim under section 5, sub-section (1), clause 
(e), of the Act to exemption from the levy of the tax 
on the interest of securities employed solely for 
religious or public charitable purposes within the 
meaning of that clause, must be supported by a certi- 
ficate from the Collector, which shall be in Form D 
hereto appended. 


FORM D. 
I Collector of do hereby certify that 


the interest on the sey specified below, standing in the name of 


» is employed solely for oe purposes, 


(Signed) 








Number. ! Date. Amount. 
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38. The Collector shall determine the taxes on 
persons payable by them on 
their merchandize or on the 
rental of their houses, and other incomes on the 
data of profits accrued in the previous year or on the 
average of Incomes, and shall prepare a list of those 
persons whose annual income does not exceed 2,000 
Rupees per annum and classified as shewn below :— 

500 to 750 Rs. ... 10 Rs. tax. 

750 ,, 1,000 ,, ... 15 5. 5 

1,000 ,, 1,250 ,, ... 20 4, 0 

1,250 ,, 1,500 ,, ... 28 4, 

1,500 ,, 1,750 ,, ... 35 4, 5 

1,750 ,, 2,000 ,, ... 42 5, ss 
The list shall be in the presnnibed language and 

shall contain the following particulars : — 


Part iV. 





1 i The place | 


; Bource or sources ; “Yeae on ‘ Place where, toc 
chargeable. j, ofthe: ‘a an Amounts rom the tax) 
| | eeeccae | year. jsPEeose: tobe paid. | 








| Name. of income be is 
1 
\ 


] 
| 
Poe | | 
fe: oe | Z | L Zl 
39. The list to be filed at the office of the Col- 
lector with a notification requiring every person to 
pay their taxes within 60 days and raise o»jections 
within 30 days if they have any: 
40. ‘The list sball be open to the tax-payers’ in- 
spection, free of apy fees, at all reasonable times. 
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It is directed that in ‘making the new assessments 
the results of the assessments made under the 
License Tax Acts shouli be utilised and accepted 
to the utmost possible extent. Persons inadvert- 
ently »mitted under the License Tax, will, however, 
be brought on to the list of assessees, 


41. Such lists may also be published in any 
manner the local Government may deem proper. 
Taxes imposed on incomes above 2,000 Rupees are 
to be notified to each such person as specified 
below :-— 




















i | 
The yearor | Place or jj 
Hianameand}| portion of | places i The enqunt | ee where 
the sources | the year for | wherein the | tide teld th s Se be 
of income. | which thetax! income | Paid. ad ia 
is to ke paid. accrues. | paid. 
{ 
Vee Ps 
| 
| | | | 
: { 
: ee ot be 
and requiring him to pay it within 60 days or to 


apply for reduction or cancellation to the Collector 
within 30 days. 

42. The Collector may transfer persons who are 
liable to the tax under section 16 to that of section 
17 and vice versd. i 


43. The Collector ina Presidency own, may call 
on every one,—That is, all and every one whose 
inco.2e is 500 Rs. and upwards a year, by a 

. general notice, to send in 

Meaning every person who : 
sven cams a profit of 600 Re.a their returns of profits earned 
year and upwards, : : 

in the preceding year or at 
the end of the year ending 31st March. The Col- 


A Ore at ee ._. a 
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chargeable under Part IV calling on them to send 
returns of their profits in the prescribed form, at or 
before a specified date. 

44, The return so submitted must state the 
period during which such profit has actually accrued, 
and at the foot, the same to be declared that it is 
bond fide one and contains his complete income from 
all sources ; and the Collector shall not assess them 
until the expiry of the specified date so notified by 
him if the return is not submitted. Rules made 
under this section shall be published in the official 
Gazette. 

45, The tax fixed thereon must be paid to the 
officer empowered in that. behalf at the fixed place 
atid time. : 

46. An infant, married woman, or an idiot, if 
they are liable to tax, may be taxed through their 
trustees, guardians, curators, or Committee, and the 
Jatter are bound to pay the tax for them. Any per- 
gon who earns profit in British India but who resides 
elsewhere, is liable to be taxed on the profits through 
his agent in British India. 

47, Receivers or managers appointed by any 
court in India, the Court of Wards. the Adminis- 
trator-General of Madras and the Official Trustees 
shall be chargeable under Part 1V in respect of all 
incomes, if liable to tax, under their contro} or in 
their possession, and they may pay to the Collector 
such taxes from the amount which comes in their 
possession. a 

48. Building occupied even by its owrer shall be 


= te 
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assessed shall be assessed on the amount the building. 
is supposed to yield rént, minus dth..of the. gress 
annual rent. The amount to be assessed under 
section 24, sub-section (1), of the Act on account of 
a building occupied by the owner thereof, shall nog, 
in any case, exceed 10 per cent. of the aggregate 
income of the. owner derived from all sources. It 
will not, however, be understood from this that a 
mazimum of 10 per cent. of the aggregate income of 
the owner is to ve considered equivalent to the 
letting-value of his house. The letting-value will, 

in all cases, be ascertained on the best data avail- 
able, in view of the circumstances of the locality in 
which the house is situated. 

Tn plain wor/s, it will be thus :— 

Take éths of the rental value and th of his income 
from all. sources, and whichever is less, adopt that 
as the rental value of the house to be assessed thereon. 

The rental value should not be assessed on the 
money spent in building the house, but the rent that 
will be fetched, considering the peculiar circum. 
stances of the locality where the building is situated. 

“Owner” means any person who is entitled to 
receive the rent of the building. 


‘Cuarter IV. 
4f, Persons aggrieved at the assessment imposed 
on them under Part IV of the Act may object. ba: 
petition in the form prescribed to have the asséga 
ment reduced cr cancelled. 
- 60. The petition should be presented within 30 


days fromthe date of assessment, but the Collector 
: 12 
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may accept it even after the expiry of the time, if 
sufficient cause is shown, and if the Collector is satis- 
fied with the same. 

51. The Collector shall, on the day fixed for 
hearing or at some adjourned day, pass such order 
thereon as he may deem proper after so hearing the 
petition. 

52. The appeal over the Collector’s decisions lie 
to the Commissioner appointed under the Act. 
This official is ordinarily the Revenue Administrator 
of a district. He shall call for the records from the 
Collector in cases where the tax is Rs. 250 and up- 
wards, and he may, at his discretion, call for them 
in cases when the tax is less than Rs. 250, and pass 
auch orders thereon as he thinks fit. In the cases of 
hearing of petitions either by the Collector or the 
Commissioner, they will be guided by the procedure 
of the Civil Court in summoning evidence and com- 
pelling the production of documents to ascertain the 
facts alleged by the Appellant. The Original and 
Appellate authority shall call for any: evidence only 
at the instance of the petitioner. 





Cuaprer V. 


58. The tax fixed under this Income Tax Act 
shall be payable on the Ist day of June to any 
person authorized to receive, and at the place ap- 
pointed for receiving the same. 

54, These taxes may be recovered as if they 
were an arrear of land Revenue, or by any process 
enforceable for the recovery of Municipa: tax, or 
under any local rate imposed unde» the particular 
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locality, and that a sum not exceeding the double the 
tax shall be recovered if the tax-payer is in default. 

55. In cases where decisions were passed on ob- 
Jections, a time of 30 days should be allowed for the 
payniont of the tax from the date of such decision. 

56. It is the duty of the local Government to 
prescribe the procedure to be adopted for the re- 
covery of the tax, and the manner in which it shall 
be recovered. ; 

57, An order passed for the recovery of the tax 
for default shall have the force of a Civil Court 
decree,—the Government is the Plaintiff and the 
defaulter is the Defendant. 

58. Civil Courts’ procedure will be pursued in the 
execution of ths same, viz. :— 

1. Sales of property in execution of decrees. 

2. Arrest of person. 

3. Execution of decrees by imprisonment. 

4, Attached property may be allowed to be 
claimed. 

5. Execution of the decree by other officers 
out of the jurisdiction of the Court 
which passed the decree. 

In this hist event, a copy of the order should be 
sent to the officer, who is required toexecute the same, 
and that officer can then exercise all the powers under 
the provisions of the Civil Code in the collection of 
the tax. 

59. ‘The local Government has the authority to 
direct that thi. tax shall be collected along with, and 
in additicn to, the Municipal tax or local rate, in any 
specified area. 
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‘60.. No’ coercive measures shall be adopted for 
the recovery of the tax till after 3 months from the 


_lagt day of the year in respect of which the tax is 
payable. 





Cuarrer VI. 

61. The Principal Officer of a Company on behalf 
of the Company to which he belongs, or other tax- 
payers who are liable to the tax under Part IV 
(other sources of income), may compound with the 
Collector and agree to pay a certain amount as their 
tax (without producing their accounts), and the 
Collector, if satisfied, may consent to the composition 
of the amount in each year; and this so agreed 

» @mount is recoverable in the same ,manner and by 
the same means as any ‘other similar assessment 
imposed by the Collector under the Act. The Go- 
vernment of Indiais of opinion that this measure 
is extensively to be resorted to, as it will lessen the 
vexation of producing the accounts of the tax-payers. 

62. When any tax is paid or. collected under this 
Act, a receipt in the form noted below shall be 
granted by the Collector :-— 





i | 
{ The 





t i : 
Date | ni 
} Parl i Year or | Place or 
of pay- | who is liable r - | Other 
ment | pment to the tax, and! part He Bt ieeacpt q | Particrlars 
he | a | the source . i which the| income nd of 
recovery aq} sources o Pearce need, 
lof the eum. recovered | pabe ite ore) accrues. a 








Eoend fae 


68. Ifa Company or person after the payment 
of the tax and before the end of the year 
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1. Dies, 
2. Becomes Insolvent, 
3. Suffers loss, 


4. Loses the income, 
and or. their application to the Collector and on proof 
of any such cause as aforesaid to the Collector’s 
satisfaction, their assessment shall be amended and 
the ‘excess amount paid or recovered, shall be re- 
funded to them. 

64. Persons duly authorized to collect tax, or 
submit a return, &., on the following items, failing 
or omitting to doso, may be prosecuted before a 
Magistrate, and on conviction are liable to a fine of 
10 Rs. for every day during which the default con- 
tinues, viz. :— ; 

1, Collect tax on jsalary, pension, &c., of 
other than Government Officials. 

2. Collect tax on Government securities and 
interest. 

8. Municipal or Local Fund Board neglect- 
ing to send a return before the 15th 
April of each year. 

4, Principal Officer of a Company failing to 

_ . produce accounts or documents called 

for, to test the accuracy of their 
accounts. 

But the Commissioner may remit wholly or in 

, part, any fine imposed as above, as he may deem 
. proper. 
65. A persen shall be prosecuted under section 
-177:of the Indian Penal Code, if he tenders.a false 
deelaration in the return submitted to the Collectar 
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of his whole profits during a certain period stated 
therein. No person shall be prosecuted for either 
the failure of his duties to collect taxes as above said, 
or to tender accounts and documents for evidence, 
or submitting false return and declaration herein, 
without the sanction of the Collector. 


66. The proceedings of the Collector or the 
Commissioner, in the revision of assessments or in 
the exercise of their powers, to require the produc- 
tion of accounts and documents from the Agents, 
&ec., of a Company, shall be deemed to be “ Judicial 
Proceeding” within the meaning of sections 193 
and 228 of the Indian Penal Code. 


. 67. The Governor-General in Ceuncil may make 
rules consistent within this Act. 
1st for ascertaining and determining income 
liable to assessment. 


2ndly for preventing the disclosure of parti- 
culars contained in the documents produced 
or delivered, with respect to assessments 
made under [Part IV] (other sources of in- 
come.) 


8rdly for generally for carrying out the pur- 
poses of the Act, and may delegate the 
above powers to several local Governments 
as regards their own territories. 

68. A Public servant disclosing the particulars 
of a document produced by a tax-payer, may be pro- 
secuted under section 166 of the Indiait Penal Code, 
under the sanction of the local Government. Rules 
made above shall be published in the official Gazettes. 
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MisceLLaNzovs. 


69. No suit shall be brought in any Civil Court 
to set aside or modify any assessment mada uncer 
this Act. 


70, Any Special Officer appointed by tha local 
Government may oxercise the powers of a Collector 
and Commissioner under this Act in this behalf. 


71. Any person who is called upon to furnish the 
following information by the Collector or Commis- 
sioner under this Act, is bound to furnish a list in 
the prescribed form to the best of his belief. 

1. Name of any lodger or inmate of every 
house used by him as dwelling house 
or let by him in lodgings. 

2. Name of any person employed under him 
who gets 500, Rs. a year or Rs. 41-10-8 
a month, whether resident in that 
house or not. 

3. Residence of the persons liable to tax 
under the above 2 items. 


72, All persons who are trustees, guardians, 
curators, Committees or Agents, may be called upon 
by the Collector, and are bound to furnish a list of 
the names of persons for whom they are trustees, 
&c., to that officer. 


73. Any person may be called on to furnish any 
information regarding the assessment of any person 
wherein a doubt exists, and that he is bound to 
furnish such infurmation to the best of his know- 
ledge and belief, and such relevant facts as is neces. 
sary and which he is able to give. On failure to 
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furnish the information which he is bound to give, 
he is liable to punishment under sections 176 and 
177 of the Indian Penal Code. 


74, Notices may be served, under this Act, as 
under :— 
1. By prepaid letter or registered letter. 
2. By delivery or tendering to the party a 
copy. 

If a notice is posted or registered, it shall be taken 
for granted that the same was served on him in the 
ordinary course if the addreas is correct, and the fact 
of the same having been put into a letter box or a post 
office is proved. 


75. In the case ofa firm or undivided Hindu 
family, the notice should be addressed to the Princi- 
pal Officer of a Gempany or a Manager of the joint 
estate of the family. 

76. ‘he service of a notice, if the person on 
whom tle notice was issued is not found, on an adult 
male member of the family or by fixing a copy of the 
notice on the outer door of the house where the 
person, firm, or family ordinarily resides, shall be 
sufficient for the purposes of this Act 


77, When a firm, or a company, or a person, has 
different places of business in different local Gov- 
ernments, the Governor-General may decla.e its 
principal place of business and residence of such 
person. When a firin, or a company, or a person, has 
different places of business under a local Govern- 
ment, the local Government may declare its princi- 
pal place of business or residence of such person: 
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78. The powers under this Act may be delegated 
and exercised by such officers as the Governor-Ge- 
neral or a local Government may, as the case may be, 
appoint in this behalf. 

79. Where the Income tax is levied, the. Pénd- 
hari tax or Capitation taxes must cease. — 


80. Every person is indemnified in the payment 
of any sum belonging to another, and which the 
other should pay as the inconie tax for that other 
person, 

81. All powers may be exercised from time to 
time as occasion requires. 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 


82. Repealing all License ‘i'ax Acts noted in the 


Act VI cf 1880, Governor. margin wholly, and to the 
cesT Ti of 1880, Governorot @XteUt therein specified of 
Fort St. George. 7 | eee ee 

"hot 11 of 1680, Lieutenant. the following, viz, : 

Governor of Bengal. 


Except as to fees payable and other sums due 


Act IJ of 1878, Govervor- under these enactments, and 
eet of i878, Fort st, the inode of recovering the 


George. sane. 
‘Act 111 of 1°78, Bomhay. sa 





SECOND SCHEDULE. 


83. Parrl. ‘Tax on salaries, pensions, &c., of 
Government servants and those of the Municipal and 
Local Func Boards,— 

4 pics, up to 2,000 Rs. in a Rupee. 
5 pies, ou 2.000 Rs, and upwards in a Rupee. 
13 
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84, Parr II. Profits of a Company. 

Five pies in the Rupee on the nett profits made 
during the year ending on the day on which the 
Company’s accounts have been last made up, or 
if not, made up within the year ending on the 81st 
day of March in the year immediately preceding that 
for which the assessment is to be made. 

85. ParrIIl. Interest on Securities. 

Five pies in the Rupee on profits of and above 
2,000 Rs.; 4 pies in the Rupee on profits of and 
below 2,000 Rs. and above 500 Rs. 

If the owner of the security produces a certificate 
from the Collector to the effect that his profits from 
all sources are below 500 Rs. no deduction of tax 
will be made, and if he produces « certificate that 
his profits are below 2,000 Rs. only 4 pies in the 
Rupee will be made. 

86. ParrIV. Other sources of income. 

Any sources of income not included in Part I, 
II and III, and those exempted under the Act. 


No. I. 


READY CALCULATOR. 


Ready Calculator of Income tax payable by per- 
sons whose annual incomes are 2,000 Rs. and up- 
wares at 5 pies in a Rupee. 


























t | 
pies ies Ra. ti pe 
fd 
1 | O)13) 4 
2 O13, 9 
3 | i O14 2 
4 O14 7 
5 0115) 0 
6 O}1b) 5 
7 | ; 0)15|10 
8 11013 
9 1) 0) 8 
10) | Vit 
a : 1116 
12 | 1) 11 
13! 1,2) 4 
14) : 1,29 
15, ‘ 1] 3) 2 
16 i 437 
17) | 1] 4) 0 
18 : | lj 4 5 
19! 1] 4)10 
20 ! 1) 83 
21: 
ol 1 5] 8 
1 62 
23) 1 66 
24) 1 611 
25 1, 7 4 
26) 1, 79 
27 i 1) 8 2 
£38} | 1; 8) 7 
29: i] 910 
30: 1/98 
31 1 9/10 
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No T.—Continued. 
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fy 
i} 
Ta-saoh In each 
Rupee, Be |alp i Bupee. Re a.lp. 
63 1le 3} 1 2) 9] 
6. a 2 5] 3 
65 yy 300) 713] 
66 yu 6 : 400) 10/6} 
67 YLYLt! 500) 13] 6 
68 1/19} 4] 600) 15}10 
69) VL2 9} 7 18) 3 
70! 1:13 2) 800) 20:13 
7 113) 7! 900 i 23) 7 
22 1/14\ v 1,000; 26) 0 
73) 1jL4 5; 2,000 52) 1 
74 11410; 8,000) 78} 2) 
75 1115] 3, 4,000 104} 2 
76 1115) 8] 5,000 130] 8 
77 2} 0; 1; &, 156) 4 
78 2} 0} 6) 7,000} 182} 4 
79 2! Oo} 8,000 208) 5 
80 2} 1) 4 9,00) 234) 6 
81 2) 1} 9 10,000 260) 6 
82 2! QI 2 20,000 520/13; 
83 2|2' 7) — 30,000) 781! 4 
84 2i 3! o| 40,000 ! 1,041/10! 
85 Q| 3 5) 50,000) 1,302) 1 
86 2 silo) 60,000) 1,562] 8! 
87 2 70,000) ; 1,822/14 
88 Q 80,000 | 2,083) 5 
89 al 5 90,000} 2,343/12 
90) 2) 5: 6] 100,000) 2,604, 2 
91 2) SIL, — 2,00,000 : 5,208] 5) 
92 21 6 41 — 3,00,000, | 7,812) 81 
93} 2} 6 9! 4,00,000 10,416/10 
94! 2! 7) 2 5,00,000 18,020/13 
95! 2| 7] 7. 6,00,000 15,625' 0} 
96 2} 8| 0] —-7,00,000 18,229|'2 
97 2) 81 5! 8,00,000 20,833) 5) 
‘ 98} 2) 810; — 9,00,000 23,437} 8 
99 2) 9 3] 16,00,000 26,041/10, 
i i 





No, IL. 
READY CALCULATOR. 


Ready Calculator of the Income tax for incomes 
below 2,000 Rupees a year at 4 pies in a Rupee. 























= ; 

In each | ‘|| In each j 

Bupee. Rs. [| Rupee. | { Re. jo |p. 

i} 

1 0 o4 33) 0 {11 
2 0; 0.8) 34 oj 
3 Of; 1 oO} 35 0} 
4 0} 1/4! 36) i oO 41g 
5 O11 8) 37 1 O {te 
6, oO; 20; 38 | 0 [hg 
7 O24) 39; | 0 fig 
8 0 }2 B40: | oOjis 
9 0| 30 41 0 13 
10 / O}38 4) 42 0 {14 
ul | 0} 8 8) 43: 0 |14) 
12! 1 0] 4) 02 44) 0 {14 
13) 1 O14 4) 45 0 /15) 
14 0148) 46) 0 [15 
15 | 0/5) 0) 47, 0 /18) 
16 i; O] 8 4 48 lia 
V7 0} 5) 8 49) 1/9 
18 016 0) 50) 1] 0 
19) 0 | 6 4 51 1/1 
20 0} 6 8, 82 11 
21 | O70 53! , 1iy 
22 | O74 54i 1/2 
93 07,7 8) 55! 152 
24) 08 ol 56: 1} 2 
95 i 0 Ae 37 1/3 
Qu: , 0 si 58 ' 143 
27, ' 0 Oo) 39) 113 
28 0 4) 60 ; 1/4 
29 0 8; 6 1i4 
30 0 Oo} 6g 1l4 
31 0 4 63 1435 
on! v.49 Qi eq = PY 
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| ~ 
65 1/5 8) ji 1 113) 
66 1 | 6 0) 1 113) 
67, 1/64 1 |i 
68) 1) 6 8 - 114 
69 1/70 1 hal 
70) Ly} 7 4 1 {15} 
71 1:78 1 {15 
72 1 | 8) 0: 1 |isI 
73, 1) 814 210 
74 1/188 2/0 
75) 1/9! oF 210 
76) 1 | 9) 4) 2/1 
77 119 8 2/1 
78} 1 |10; 0! 4 | 2 
” 79 1 {10 4) 6/4 
80 1 {10} gi 8|5 
81 1 f11) 0} 10 | 6 
82 1 |11} 4) 12 | 8 
83 1 ful 8 14 | 9). 
84, 1/12: o} 16 {10 
85 112) 4! 18 112 
86 1 ‘12! 8) 20 {13} 
87 1 113} 6} 
| 
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NOTIFICATIONS OF GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 





SEPARATE REVENUE. 
ASSESSED TAxzs, 
No. 593. 
The 5th February 1886. 


In exercise of the powers conferred upon him by 
Act IT of 1886, and of all other powers enabling him 
in this behalf, the Honourable the President in 
Council is pleased to make the following rules under 
the said Act:— 

1. The time witkin which amounts deducted 
from salary, annuity, pension, or gratuity paid by a 
local authority under section 8, sub-section (1), of 
the Act must be paid to the credit of the Govern- 
ment of India is fixed at one week from the date of 
payment of the salary, pension, annuity, or gratuity. 
The payment to the credit of the Government shall 
be made by remitting the amount te the Collector 
with a statement giving the following particulars 
for each person from whom the tax has been 
reglised :— 


(1) Name. 
(2) Period for which the salary has been 
paid. 


(5) Amount of salary paid. 
(4) Amount of tax. 
2. The return required by section 10 of the Act 
hall be in Form A hereto appended. 


Lud 


3. Any sums, such as payments to regimental 
mess or band funds or the like, compulsorily stopped 
from salary by the orders, or with the approval, of 
Government, shall be deducted from the salary pre- 
vious to assessment. 


A portion of salary withheld in pursuance of an 
order of a Court is not a sum compulsorily stopped 
from salary within the meaning of this rule. 


4. <A deduction made from the amount of salary, 
pension, or annuity liable to assessment on account 
of a payment made to a life insurance company 
must be supported by the receipt of the insurance 
company for the payment anda copy thereof. When 
the deduction is claimed by a servant of the Govern- 
ment, or of a local authority, she officer paying the 
salary, pension, or annuity will compare the original 
receipt with the copy, return the original, and attach 
the copy to the salary, pension or annuity bill if the 
payée is a Government servant, and to the state- 
ment forwarded with the amount of the tax realised 
under Rule 1, if the payée is a servant of a local 
authority. : 

Where the Collector is satisfied that the original 
receipt of the insurance company carnct be produo- 
ed without an amount of delay, expense, or incon- 
venience which, under the circumstances of the case, 
would be unreasonable, he may accept such other 
proof of payment of the premium as he may deem 
sufficient. 

5. The amounts exempted from assessment by 
section 5, sub-section (1), clause (g) of the Act and 
by rule 4 above shall not be deducted from income 
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for the purpose of determining whether the income 
is liable to the tax, or of determining the rate at 
which the tax shall be levied. - 


6. The amount to be assessed under section 24, 
sub-sevtion (1), of the Act on account of a building 
occupied by the owner thereof shall notin any case 
exceed 10 per cent. of the aggregate imcome of the 
owner derived from all sources. Jt will not, how- 
ever, be understood from this thata maximum of 10 
per cent. of the aggregate income of the owner is to 
be considered equivalent to the letting-value of hig 
house. The letting-value will, in all cases, be as- 
certained on the best data available, in viow of the 
circumstances of the locality in which the house is 
situated, are : 

7. Salaries, annuities, and pensions paid in April 
1886, though on account of March 1886, are liable 
to the tax. ~ 

8. After the close of the year of assessment each 
Accountant-General or other auditing officer shall 
submit Return No. Tin the form hereto appended 
to such officer as the Local Government may direct. 

9. The certificates referred to in the second 
column of Part III of Schedule II of the Act shall 
be in Form B or in Form C, hereto appended. 

10. Any claim under section 5, sub-section (1), 
clau: 2 (e) of the Act to exemption from the levy of ; 
the tax on the interest of securities employed solely 
for religious or public charitable purposes within the 
meaning of ubat clause must be supported by a cer- 
tificate frem the Collector, which shall be in Form 
D hereto appended. 

14 
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i1. In the case of securities, the finterest on 
which is payable by the Government of India, the 
amount deducted on account of the taxzunder sec- 
tion 13, sub-section (1) of the Act shall be paid to 
the credit of the Government on the same day as 
the payment of the interest is made. 


12. In the case of securities, the interest on 
which is not payable by the Government of India, 
the amount so deducted shall be paid to the credit of 
the Government within one week from the date on 
which interest is paid. The person deducting the 
amount should pay it to the credit of the Govern- 

. ment by remitting the amount to the Collector with 

a statement showing the following particulars :— 

(1) Name of owner. ° 
(2) Description of security, 
(3) Number of a 
(4) Date of 
(5) Amount of $5 
(6) Period for which interest is drawn. 
(7) Amount of interest, 
(8) Amount of tax. 

13. Interest on securities belonging to Service 
Funds shall not be assessed. ‘General F amily. 


Pension Fund”’ shall be deemed to be a Service Fund 
within the meaning of this Rule. 


» 


14, After the close of the year of asses: nent 
each Accountant-General and Comptroller shall sub- 
mit Returu No. IL in the form hereto appended to 
such officer as the Local Government may direct. 

15. In calculating the amount of tax payable the 
amount due on a fraction of a rupee shall be neg- 
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lected. Thus the tax to be realised on a monthly 
salary of Rs. 166-10-8 is Rs. 4-5-2 only. 

16. All public servants are forbidden to make 
public or disclose, except for the purpose of the 
working of the Act II of 1886, any information con- 
tained’ in documents delivered or produced with 
respect to assessments under part IV of the said 
Act, and any public servant committing a breach of 
this rule, shall be deemed to have committed an 
offence under section 166 of the Indian Penal Code. . 

17. Power to make further rules is hereby dele- 
gated to the several Local Governments. 

18. Each Local Government will prescribe forms 
of registers to be maintained by Collectors and 
others for the vurpose of showing the demand and 
collections of the tax, the various classes of incomes 
assessed, and the working of the several provisions 
of the Act. : 

19. After the close of the year of assessment 
each Local Government will submit to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Financial Department a report 
on the working of the Aet. 

20. The following returns in the forms hereto 
appended will be submitted with that report :— 


As received from the Account- 
pias } ant-General or Comptroller or 
other Auditing Officer. 
» TEL 
» IV. 
» Vz 
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RULES BY THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT. 





In the exercise of the powers delegated to him, 
by the Governor-General in Council, under section 
88, sub-section (1), of Act 2 of 1886, the Governor 
of Fort St. George in Council is pleased to sanction 
the following additional rules for carrying out the 
purposes of the aforesaid Act :— 


(1.) Collectors of districts shall themselves 
ordinarily assess the tax on all com- 
panies and on persons whose incomes 
are estimated to amount to Rs. 10,000 
andupwards: Divisional Officers shall 
assess incomes between Rs. 10,000 and 
Rs. 2,000, and Tahsildars and Deputy 
Tahsildars exercising the powers of a 
Collector shall assess incomes below 
Rs. 2,000. The Board of Revenue 
may, however, in special cases, and 
for special reasons, sanction a relaxa- 
tion of this rule. 


2. Arrangements may be entered intu under sec- 
tion 9, sub-section (2), with companies, associations 
or persons willing to undertake the duty, for the re- 
covery by them on behalf of Government of the tax 
payable by their employés, pensioners, &c., subject 
to the following conditions :— 

(1.) The remuneration to be allowed toa 
company, association or person for the 
trouble of collection shall be fixed by 


(2) 


(.) 
(2.) 
(3.) 


(4.) 
6.) 
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the Collector of the District with refer- 
ence to the circumstances of each case, 
but so as not to exceed in any case (5) 
per cent. of the collections. 


The tax due to Government shall is de- 
ducted by the company, association or 
person abovementioned {rom the salary, 
pension, annuity or gratuity paid, as 
each payment is made, and the amount 
deducted, minus such commission as 
may be agreed upon for the trouble of 
collection, shall be remitted within a 
week to the Collector, or other Officer 
authorized by him to receive it, to- 
gether with a statement showing the 
following particulars :— 

Names of the persons from whom the 
tax has been collected. 

Amount of salary, pension, annuity or 
gratuity on which the tax has been 
assessed. 

Amount of tax. 

Amount of commission deducted. 


Balance remitted to the Collector. 


8. The annual return of income to be submitted 
by companies under section II of the Act, shall be 
in orm & annexed to these rules, and the notice to 
be served on them under section 12, sub-section (1), 
shall be in form F. 


4. The list-and notification referred to in section 
16 of the Act shall be prepared in form G in diglot, 
(ie.) in English and in the Vernacular language of 
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the District or part of the District to which they 
relate, and copies thereof shall be posted up on the 
walls of the assessing Officer’s Cutcherry and pub- 
lished in the District Gazette. An extract from the 
list in the Vernacular language shall further be pub- 
lished in each town or village, and in the principal 
bazaars, Cutcherries, or other places of public resort. 


5. The special notice to be served on perSons 
assessed under section 17 of the Act shall be in 
form H. 


6. Persons exercising the powers of a Collector 
under the Act within Municipal towns, are autho- 
rized to publish a general notice in form K inviting 
all persons whose incomes are not below Rs. 2,000 
to submit returns of their incomes urder section 18, 
sub-section (1), clause (6), in the town of Madras, 
in addition to the general notice, a special notice in 
form L shall be served under section 18, sub-section 
(1), clause (c), on all persons whose incomes are esti- 
mated not to be below Rs. 2,000, calling upon them 
to submit returns of income. 


Returns submitted in pursuance of the aforesaid 
notices, which should be treated as confidential 
communications, shall be in the special custody of 
the assessing Officers or of their responsible sub- 
ordinates. 

7. The notice to furnish information of lodj ers 
and employés, to be issued under section 4, shall be 
in form M. 7 

8. The notices to be issued underthe provisions 
of sections 42 and 43 to Trustees, Agents, &c.—(1) 
to furnish information regarding the names of bene- 
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ficiaries and principals, and (2) to submit returns of 
income shall be in forms N and O respectively. 

9, Although an Officer exercising the powers of 
a Commissioner of a Division is not legally bound 
under’ section 27 of the Act to entertain a petition 
for revision of assessment where the amount of the 
assessment is Jess than Rs. 250, it is nevertheless 
the duty of such Officer carefully to scrutinize the 
assessments made by his subordinate Officers, and 
if a complaint of over assessment is made to him, 
to grant such redress as he may consider to be 
called for. 

10. The amount assessed under Part IV, Sche- 
dule II of the Act, may be paid in two equal instal- 
ments, the first on the expiration of the period of 
sixty days from the date mentioned in the notifica- 
tion issued under section 16 or the special notice 
served under section 17, and the second instalment 
on 1st October ; provided, however, that in case of 
default of payment of the first instalment, the 
whole amount due for the year shall be immediately 
recoverable. 

11. The receipt referred to in section 82 of the 

Act shall be in form P. 
_ 12. The powers of the Local Government to de- 
clare, under section 47 of the Act, which of several 
places of business or residence shall be considered to 
be the principal place of business or residence for 
the purposes of the Act, are hereby delegated to the 
Board of Revenue. 

13. Return No.1 to be furnished by the Ac- 


countant-General under Rule 8, and return No. If 
7 16 
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to be furnished by the Accountant-General: and 
Comptroller under Rule 14 of the Government: ef 
India rules, shall be forwarded to the Board of 
Revenue. 


14. Collectors of Districts shall submit to the 
Board of Revonue a monthly statement of income 
tax collections in forms Q and Q 1, or such other 
forms as may be prescribed in that behalf by the 
Board of Revenue. 


15. Registers shall be kept by the Officers exer- 

-cising the powers of a Collector or of a Commissiqner 
-of a Division or such other forms as may from time 
‘to ‘time -be prescribed by the Board of Revenue— 
Registers 1, 1-A, 2, 8, 8-A, 3-B and 4 by every 
Officer exercising the powers of a Collector ; Regis- 
ter 5 by every Officer exercising the powers of a 
Commissioner of Division. 


16, The Board of Revenue shall submit to Gov- 
ernment, at the end of each year, a full report on 
the working of the Act, accompanied by the returns 
referred to in Rule 20 of the Government. of India 
Rules and a Statement showing the numbor of prose- 
cutions for offences under the Act in form R. 


17. The Board of Revenue will issue such sub- 
sidiary instructions as may be needed for making 
provisions of the Act and the rules framed there- 
under, as widely known as possible and for ensur- 
ing that the assessments are carefully and equitably 
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Every company or person should return, his pro- 
Sts to the Collector in the following form :—: 


I —s iter 





Sources of income 
specifying sepa- 
rately those charge. | 


| Amount of income | 
derived from each | 














f these aources, | . 
Name of able nnder Parta | ° ple ee 
‘Company Place of J, HT and 1V of Lali s ans yy’ Remarks. 
or person. ‘business.| Schedule II of the | Pevied during whic! 
Act and the nun. | the incor te from | 
bar ‘of.gharea. ia ' each source has : 
such income. i been derived. | 
1 wah Bh” i af 
| i | : | 
fet eh os Zea iis 2 u aol, j 
Subseription. 
I+ do declare that the income stated 


in the return is truly estimated on all the sources of 
income therein mentioned and that the Company or 
person has no other sources of Income. 





Instructions how to sill up the form. 


1. Ifthe company or person iuaking the return 
has several places of business, they should all be men- 
tioned in column 2, the principal place of business 
being specified. Salaries, pepsions and gratuities 
are chargeahle under Part I, interest on Govern- 
ment and other securities under Part III and other 
sources of income, including the rental value of 
bu'’dings occupied by owners calculated under sec. 
tion 24, are chargeable under Part IV of Schedule 
II of the Act. 


- 2. Ta coluran 5 should be entered in detail every 
separate source of income accruing and arising in 
British India. 
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8. In column 4 should be entered the income 
accruing and arising during the year ending on the 
day.on which the company’s accounts have been last 
made up or if the company’s accounts have not been . 
made up within the year ending on the thirty-first 
day of March in the year immediately preceding 
that for which the assessment is to be made, then 
during the year ending.on the 31st day of Marcn. 


4, Against the gross receipts, no deduction should 
be made on account of disbursement or expenses not 
wholly and exclusively incurred in respect of the 
profits returned ; nor on account of any public or 
local rates, cesses or taxes, nor on account of the 
maintenance of the person himself or his family or 

“domestic establishment. 

5. Deductions from the gross receipts may be 
allowed on account of the following items :— 

(a) In the case of trades or professions. 

(1) Sums expended in the repairs of imple- 
ments, utensils, or articles used solely 
for the purpose of the profession or 
trade. 

(2) Sums expended for insuring or keeping 
insured the buildings, machinery, im- 
plements and stock-for the purposes of 
profession or trade, the rent paid for 
any premises used for such profe‘ sion 
or trade ; provided that, if such pre- 
mises shall not have been exclusively 
used for such profession or trade a 
fair proportion only of such rent shall, 
be deducted from the gross receipts, 
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(3) Ten per cent. on the rack rent of such 
premises on account, of repairs are at 
the cost of the Company, whether it 
has or has not teen actually expended 
during the year of assessment. 

(4) Sums expended in the payment of per- 
sons employed solely in- such profes- 
sion or trade. 

(5) The amount of any losses of the stock 
intrade. The excess loss sustained 
in any one or more professions ortrades 
over and above the profits thereof, may 
be set against the excess profits of 
any other profession or trade exercised 
hy the same Company or person. - 

- (6) The amount of any bad debts for the 
first time ascertained and written off 
‘as such during the year. 

(7) Interest paid on money borrowed for 

the purpose of the trade or profession. 
(b) In the cases of income from houses. 

(1) Any rent paid on account of such 

houses, but not taxes or local rates 
_ or cesses. 

(2) Sums expended for insuring and keep- 
ing insured such houses. 

(8) Ten per cent. on the rack rent of the 
houses on account of repairs, if such 
repairs are at the cost of the Company 
or person, whether guch amount has 
or has not been actually expended 
during the year of assessment. 
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(4) Sums expended in collecting the rent 
not exceeding 6 per cent. of the gross 
rental. 

(5) Annual interest payable to a mortgagee 
not in possession. 

(c) In the case of buildings owned and occupied 
by the Company or person within the 
meaning of section 24 of the Act, one- 
sixth of the gross annual rent at which 
they may be reasonably expected to let, 
and in the case of dwelling houses, may 
be expected to let unfurnished ; provided 
that where five-sixth of the gross rental 
of such buildings exceeded 10 per cent. 
of the income of the company or person, 
from all sources, a further deduction shall 
be made equal in amount to the excess. 

a the case of salaries, pensions or gratuities, 
such portion not exceeding one-sixth of 
the income as is deducted for the purpose 
of securing a deferred annuity to him, or 
aprovisiou to his wife or children after 
his death, or is paid by the person to an 
Insurance Company in respect of an in- 
surance or deferred Annuity on his own 
life or on that of his wife, 


Ls 


(d) 1 
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CURRENCY Q UESTION. 
re RO ype 
Lo raz Epiron og tar Tings or Ivpza, 


Sir.—in consequence of the great fall in the price 
of silver, the exchange rate with Enyland has So much 
fallep that there iias beena grout hampering of trades 
and the ‘inancial condition of Government i380 much 
affected that there are Bumerous rumours aud sug. 
estions as to the measures to be adopted by Govern- 
ment to meet the anticipated deficiency, A numier 
of suggestions have appeared in public papers from 
very able persons, ‘and the Government of India will 
no doubt be pleased to take the same junto consideras 
‘tion, Although I do not pretend to be an export 
in such financial matters, I am indueed to put down 
on paper vertajn ideas of mire on the subject for such 
Consideration as they may be deemed worth; and ag - 
the subject vitally coneerns the public interest I 
trust L may be excused for the liberty I take. 

The Arst question is whether the Government 
Mints should be re-opened or not%—~Some of the 
Writers and speakers Suggest’ that Government shculd 
re-open the mints and allow the free coinage of silver 


the adoptien of such a course will be most dangerous 
and unwise- If Government wers to ailow free coinage 
of silver as befure, the value cf the rupce will fall to 
the level of 10 to 11 pence per every rupee, and the 
Price of every commodity will be so much ujset ag to 
Cause &@ ravolution, The position of Government in 
regard to the remittance of the amount due to En: 
land will be auch worse, and one cannot say how the 
Matters will end am, therefore, stronvly of Opirion. 
that the policy adopted by the Government of Incia 
in June, 1893, should ‘be apield by all means 
practicable, chs 
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The second question is whether import duty 
ghculd be impored on silver or not %-To give justice 
to the Government policy of June, 1893, it is very 
desirable that import duty on silver should be impos- 
ed by Government, The price of silver js so much 
lowered in Fngland and America that 100 tolas of 
silver, which oest Rs 106 before, can now bo purchased 
in Bombay for from Ks. 85 to 86, and many unithink- 
ing people are induced to speculate in the purchase of 
this metal; and the consiquence is that the excess cf 


export trade which used to meet the demands of the 
Secretary of State for Home Charges is absorbed by 
the@excessive import of raw ailver, and this is one of 
the chief causes which tend to jower the exchange 
rate. L think the import of silver should be checked 
by import duty, to such an extent a8 not to allow it 
to exceed the average guantity of the last seven 
years’ import. 


By adopting such a course the following ad- 
vantages will be secured;—Ist, the import of raw 
silver will be limited to its normal state which will 
strengthen _ the state of exchange rate. and, by 
increasing the value of silver in India, the Native 
States will be prevented frou coining more than the 
usual quantity of silver. ard, if the price of silver 
will be higher in India there will be. less chance for 
the people being induced to counterfeii the British 
rupee, 4th, the burden of this import duty wili fall 
on!y upon those people who would like te have the 
laxury of silver vessels and ornaments. 


It is hoped that if the import of silver is 
properly controlled and regulated the profit to be 
desived by Government from the sionepoiy of coining 
supees from cheap silver will be so large, and the 
exchange rate will be so much steadied, that it would 
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not be necessary to have recourse to any fresh taxa- 
tion, But should it be found necessary to still 
further strengthen the hands of Government I would 
suggest that import duties be levied on all Soreign 
manufactured goods imported into India. i. No 
import duty should be levied on any raw material, 2, 
All machinery and the railway materials which are 
likely to improve the prosperity of India should be 
entirely exempted from the said taxation. 


In regard to the other class of goods I would 
suggest that the goods of the foreign countries which 
‘allow our Indian goods an admission tree of the 
duties need not be taxed in the beginning, for 
instance, the goods imported from Great Britain should 
not be taxed at present because they allow our Indian 
goods to be imporied tuere tree of duty. But there 
is no reason why we should rot tax the goods import. 
ed from other foreign countries, such as America, 
France, Germany, Austria, Kussia, and other countries 
which levy a very heavy import duty on Indian 
goods, It appears from the Administration Report 
of the Bombay Presidency that in the year 1892-93 
the total import of merchandise into ‘the Eombay 
Presidency was about 27 crores of rupees, out of which 
more than 11 crores worth of goods was fiom foreign 
countries, which levy import duties there on Indiana 
goods, To levy inport duties upon the goods import. 
ed frem such countries would be neither unfair nor 
injudicious. We know that the countries Like Russia 
and Gernany levy such prohibitive duties on Todian 
goods as to prevent the export from India from fird- 
ing its way into those countries, If they would allow 
the free import of the Indian yarn, India would be 
able to export immense quantity of yarn to the Con 
tinent of Nhtnwa ecd -Clonéeel A OC eee ig 
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exchange marke~, But since these countries continue 
in their system of prohibitive duties for their cwa 
protection, it is just natural and equitable that we 
should impose a moderate duty on their imported 
goods for the purpose of revenue at such 4 critical 
time as the present. 


J think, with a judicious management of the 
Financial Department, Government would be placed 
into such a satisfactory position that there - would be 
po necessity to impcse any import duty on English 
goods; but should it ever be otherwise, there must 
be made yowe distinction between the countries 
which allow free import o' Indian goods and those 
which do not do so, For example, the English goods 
should be taxed at a wuel: lower rate than those of 
the countries waich levy heavy import duties on 
Indian goods. 


The last suggestion [ would like te propose for 
adoption is that veler? any import duty on silver is 
iraposed Government utilize a portion of the 
present large cash balance iyiog in their treasuries in 
purchasing silver to be ecnverted into rupees. The 
cash balance 1: hand at present is fram 10 to 11 
crores of r:pecs more than the usual amount. It 
Government think proper to utilize this excess of 10 
crores in purcaasing silver available in the Indian 
market at the current rate of from Re 85 to Re 86 
per 109 tolas and to have it coined in rupees, a 
handsome profit of mora than two crores of rupees 
can be exsily secured, and this sum, I bope, would to 
a great extent meet the defecit at present arising 
from the iall of exchange. 


If Government were to purchase silver in Fng- 
land at the current rate of 28d, per oz. and import it 
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into India for coining, a large profit indead ean be 
cbtained, but the adoption of such ® course will 
necessitate extra remittance to tne Home Govern- 
meut, which will tend to still lower the rate of 
exchange, and therefore, it is not advisable to do so 
at present. It ia better, therefore, to be satistied 
with a smaller profit by purchasing si:ver in {adia, 
so long as it continues to be cheap. 


The ordinary revenue of Inhia has not docreas- 
ed, and there is no occasion for any extraordinary 
expenditure on account of famine or war, The 
present difficulty has arisen simply on account of the 
over-supply of silver out of India, and there is every 
reason to trust that by regulating the import duty on 
silver and by properly managing the monopoly of 
mints, the difficulty can be removed, and there would 
be no occasion to have recourse to any fresn and 
vexatious taxation. I. is hoped that Government 
will never adopt some of the unreasonable sugges- 
tions such as to impose. export duty on grain, &., or 
to levy a tax from the Kailway passengers. 


yours &., ‘ 
RUNCHORELAL CHOTALALL. 
Ahmedabad, 
1st March 1894, 
rr 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES OF INDIA» 


Sir,—In my memo of the Ist instant, regar 1- 
ing the Currency Question, kindly published iu your 
issue of the 13th instant, [ ventured to suggest that 
if Governmert would be pleased to make use of the 
prerogative to work the Goverament Mints they 
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quiries confirm me in my said views, and, therefore, 
I take the liberty to make the following few remark; 
for the consideration of Government and the public 
at large,—I find that the Present rate of pure 
silver in the Bombay market is less than. Rs. 84 
per 100 tolas, inclusive of the recent 5 per cent, 
import duty ov silver; and if the Mint authorities 
were permitted to work the Mint ag they were doing 
before June 1893, onecan get Rs. 106-6 per every 100 
tolas delivered at the Mint. It appears that our 
silver rupee contains eleven-twelfths of pure silver 
and one-twelfth of alloy, At this rate the Mint 
authorities used to make Rs. 108-8 from every 100 
tolas, Deducting from this amouat the sum of Rs. 
2-2 for Mint charges, the remaining sum of Rs. 106-6 
was delivered in cash to the owner of the silver, If, 
then, Government were now to purchasc 100 tolas of 
silver at Rs. 84, end to have the same coined in the 
Mint, they can get Rs 106-6 nett, leaving a clear 
profit of Rs, 2266, which amounts to 264 per vent. on 
the money invested, anc, therefore, it Governwent 
were to invest six crores of their cash balance in 
working the Mints, they would make a handsome 
profié of one crore and fifty-nine lakhs (1,59,00,000), 
Tf we include the 5 per cent, import duty, the profit 
to Government will be 314 per cent., giving a profit 
of Rs 1,89,00,000. Such being the case, 1 see no good 
reason why Government should not tala advantage 
of their prerogative and get this large proflt for the 
beneflt of the country at such a critical time as the 
preseot, Some persons are wrongly afraid that if 
(soverament wouid coin any more rupees tie rate of 
the Ccuueil Bills would fall and Government would 
lose thereby, Bat with every due deference to the 
gentlemen outertaining such views, I hey to submit 
the following points for the consideration of Govern- 
ment and the Shinking public: — 
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1. Ever since the establishment of the Go- 
-rerament Mints, crores of rupees are being coined 
every year, There has not been a single year when 
the Mint did not work at all, The use of cash 
currency in a vast country like India is so great that 
Mints must be kept constantly at work. Even the 
minor Native States are obliged to keep their mints 
at work to prevent tightness of the money market, 
anu there is every good reason to think that the Mint 
bolongirg toour Government must be at work, To con- 
vinoe us of this fact, we should simply take that aver- 
age of the last five years and see what amount was 
coined in our Mints, and Government should limit 
the coinage to the same extent I vee from th» 
Administration Report of the Bombay Government, 
for the year 1892-93, that in that year no less than 
ae 9,69,35,081 were coined in the Bombay Mipts 
alone. 


2. The free coinage of silver was stopped in 
Junz 1898, not because no coin was needed in the 
country, but because private individuals might take 
advantage of the unprecedented cheapness of silver by 
a free coinage and thereby the rate ofthe English ex- 
change might be greatly reduced, Government were 
quite tight in stopping the Mints against free coin- 
age by private individuals, but that isno reascn why 
Government should not take advantage of working 
the Mints themselves when there is a tempting 
margin ot profit. 


8, Government do not allow free coinage of 
copper currency, but they godn coining copper on 
their own account. It we look to the weight of cop- 
per pice valued ove rupee, it is not worth six annas 
but Government purchase cheap copper and coin the 
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why the same cours? shoud nut be adopted regard. 
ing the silver coinage, 


4. The exchange rate with England does not 
depend on the scarcity or otherwise of the rupees in 
India. The rise or fall of the exchange rate princi- 
pally depends -apon the balance of trade between India 
and England, It the total of exports from India 
be 100 crores, and the total of imports be 75 crovas, 
India would have a balance of 25 crores in its favour, 
If, then, the demand of the Secretary of State for 
Iudia be 25 cores, the exchauge will remain steady, 
but if the balance of trade be leas than the amount 
required for Home emittance, the exchange will 
fall and if it be otherwise, the exchange will rise, 
In the current year the balance of trade in favour of 
India has been leis than what it.was Jast year and 
therefore, the exchange has fallen, Of course the 
peruiauent remedy to improve the exchange rate will 
be to extend the export trada and restrict the import 
trade, and at the same time to try to reduce. the 
aniount of the Home Remitiancay All these mea- 
sures must, howaver, take time, but in the meantime 
there is no reason why Government should not take 
advantage of their prerogative of workiog the Mints 
and make a very handsome profit thereby, 


5. It is argaed by some gontlemen that as 
there is a cash balance of 25 crores of Tupees lying 
in Government treasuriés, there is no need of adding 
any more to the balance in the treasury. But it should 
be borne in mind that when the Finance Minister ce- 
.Clares that there is a deficit of 34 crores, we must 
admit that more money is needed. If more money 
were not required, Government would not have had 
recourse fo new taxation which is so vexatious, 


8. “Is it to be regretted that Government lose 
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a large amount in the shape of interest by 
hecping tos & large balance idle in hand. Govern- 
ment might remit the extra balance of Re. 12 crores 
. to England at 14d. Per rupeo to pay off our gold debt 
or might pay some of our Indian debt; and thas 
might sevo lakhs of rupees in interest, 


But the fact appears to be the Government 
. 8te in need of more money to carry on the adminige . 
tration of the country, and if they will be pleased 
to coin the same quantity as they were always coin. 
‘ing on an Average of the last fow Years, the gain to 
overnment at the present Price of silver wll be so 
reat that they will be in a Position to dispense 
with any new taxation, 


T shall feel much obliged if you or any of your 
readers will kindly enlighten me where I am mistak- 
eo.— Yours, &e, 


RUNCHORELAL CHOTALALL, 
Ahmedabad, - 
Mareh 21, 1894, 
ql 
TO THE EDITOR oF THE TIMES oF INDIA, 
Sir,—In the statement mads by the -Finanoa 
Member of the Viceroy’s Couneil, on the 22nd in. 
stant, the following three facts ate to be observed = 
Ist. That the cash balance in the handSof Go. 


Vernment on the 81st instant is expected to be Re 
26,25,17,560, 

2nd. That the eurrent rate of exchange with 
England is assumed to be 14 pence per rupee. 

3rd. That the Price of silver in London is such 
as would allow: the Fupee to be coined at a cost of 
10} pence, - 
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These facts make it quite practicable for Govern- 
ment to secure a very large income as suggested in 
my letter of the 2Ist instant. 


As such a large cash balance as more than 26 
crores of rupees is not needed, it seems advisable 
that a sum of at least Rs, 10 crores be retsitted to 
England at 14 pence per rupee, which will give 
about £5,833,884 sterling, If Government would spend 
cut of thisa sum of £4,270,884 in purchasing-sil ver 
in London at the current price, they would get back 
in their Indian Treasury the sum of Rs 10 crores at 
the rate of 10} pence per rupee, os estimated by the 
Hon. Mr. Westland, leaving a balance of £1,562,500 
in England as a profit, This sum might be paid off 
to diminish the gold debt io Englan 


_ A profit of £1,562,500 atthe present rate of ox- 
change is equivalent to Re. 2,67 85,714, which is more 
then the aggregate amoust of Re 2,62,12,000—pro- 

osed to be made up by imposing new import duties 
by suspending the Famine Funds and exacting con- 
tributions from local Government as mentiuned in 
para 29 of the Financial Statement. 


The margin between the present intrinsic value 
of rupee (viz 104d.) and the exchange rate (viz. about 
14d.) is so great, that even if Government sacrifice 
one farthing in exchange the profit will be so large 
as to enable Goverament to avoid some of the uo 
popular taxes and to dispense with such etrench- 
ments as are likely to hinder “some good work of 
public utility. . 

_ In the 41 para of his statement the T"inance 
Minister hesitates to express avy opinion regarding 
the future value of silver. He is told that it has 
pow touched bottom, but he is doubtful about it. 
Now the question is whether it is prudent and advis- 
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able to let the present opportunity of making a profit 
ot more than Rs, 2,60,00,000 pass away on the sup- 
position that the price of silver might still go lower. 
If silver becomes still cheaper hereafter, and the 
exchange remains the same, we might make more 
profit pext year, but why we should not earn what 
we can at present ? Should the price of silver tise 
and the rate of exchange go lower, the margin 
profit would be much reduced and the advisers of 
Jovernmant might be blamed for missing the op- 
portunity, 


The Financial Minister seems to think that yy 
opening the Mints the rupee will be depreciated. If 
by opening, he means, to open the Mints to the pub- 
lio for free coinage he is quite right, and I fully concur 
with him; but if he meaus to say that even Goverm 
ment should not work the Mint for the legitimate 
use of the eountry to the same extent as they have 
been always doing, I beg respectfully to differ. Such 
a large country ag India cannot carry on ita vast 
trade und daily transactions without having a Mint 
at work, Before the advent of the British Govern- 
ment, India had its Mints working, and since the 
establishment of the East India Company's Govera- 
ment, Mints have always been at work. By stop- 
ping the working of the Miots and by hoarding the 
eash in Government Treasury the money market at 
preseat has beaume very tight, The rate of interest 
in a place like Bombay has been 10 per cent, and 
it is therefere, easy to suppcse that scarcity of the 
money in the mofussil must be still more, The tight- 
ness uf the money market must check the expansion 


of trade and thereby affect the prosperity of she 
country. : 


Ti 6 titavasg the appreciation of the rupee by 
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ed to be more appreciated this year than last year 
but if we value it as shown by the English 
exchanga it is depreciated. The rate of exchange wich 
® country depends on the balance of trade with such 
countries, 


Under any circumstances, it doas not seem right 
that Government should have such a large ba lance of 
26 crores lying idle in their treasuries in [odia, and 
there is no good reason why they should not utilize 
& portion of it to secure a safe profit, in a manner 
as hinted in the first part of this letter. 


The Secretary of State has been able to draw 
only 79,400,000, while the Budget estimate was for 
£18,700,000, leaving a balance of £9,300,000 undrawn. 
This is the cause of the heavy cash balance in India, 
The fact is that while our money is lying idle, in 
India we are obliged to borrow in England a debt 
in gold currency. fot us see what will be the result 
if we remit this balance of £9,300,000 out of our 
Indian cash balance at the current rate of exchange, 
viz, 14d. per rapee. The amount required will be 
about Rs, 15,95,00,000 still leaving a balance of from 
ten to eleven crores in the treasuries, By thus paying 
off the English debt of £9,300,000, we shall be sav- 
ing more than fiity lakhs of rupees per anaum in 
interest alone, If more rupees be wanted in Govern- 
ment Treasuries in India, they can coin immediately 
at a profit of more thaa 25 per cent in the working. 
Yours, &,, 


RUNCHORELAL CHOTALALL, 
Ahmedabad, March 27, 1894, 
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70 TRE EDITOR OF THE TIMES OF INDIA, 


Sir,—In my communications published in your. 
issues of the 13th, 23rd and 30th of March 1894, re. 
garding the Currency question, I ventured to suggest 
that a heavy import duty on silver should be inaposed 
to cheok the import-of silver into India for nonecoine 
age purposes beyond its averaye normal extent and 
that Government should continue to eoin rupees to 
the same average extent as they were doing for the 
last five or ten years, If these suggestions had been 
adopted, I thiuk some substantial benefit would have 
been derived by Government and the country as 
pointed out in those communications. Before the 
budget statement was prepared, I had taken the 
diverty of sending a copy of my memorandum, dated 
the Ist March, 1894 (which was published in your 
issue of the 13th idem), to the Government of India 
but the Financial Minister does not appear to have 
assigned any reasons as to why the said suggestion 
could not be adopted, It appears from Reuter’s tele- 
grams, as recorded in your issue of the 30 ultima, 
that the value of the raw silver exported from Wag- 
land during the week to Bombay, was worth £200,000 
which, at the rate of Re 18 per pound sterling, would 
amount to Rs, 3,600,000. If the import of silver to 
such an cuormous amount be thus allowed to continue 


the balance of trade would be ao far lost a9 to pre- 
clude the possibility of any chance of improving the 
rate of exchange. The only use that such a asi 
amount of imported silver can be, under the present 
circumstances,subjeoted to is the conversion of the sane 
by those who purchase it into articles of luxury, as 


craaments ard toys, &e., for the use of ignorant peo- 
ie: er ta hava tc antnad ihecech #he cick Ce 
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terfeiting British currency by deceitful persons. [ 
think it is desirable that this state of things should 
be early checked, and the only remedy for this pur- 
pose lies in imposing a heavy import duty on silver. 


If Government had levied 15 per cert. duty, 
instead of 5 per cent., upon this article, the shipment 
of a single weck would have yielded Rs. 540,000, and 
a further import of that metal by private individuals 
would have been instantly checked, It is not only 
with the view of securing a revenue to Government 
that I suggest the imposition of a heavier import 
duty on silver, but with the plain object of ateadying 
the value of silver in India. Before the present 
crisis the price of 100 tolas of silver had always been 
about Rs, 106 in India, and it is advisable that 
ee should try to keep it to nearly the same 
level, : 


There are no silver mines in India, All the ail- 
yer which we useis imported by sea, from abroad 
and it is conseqnegtly very easy to regulate its price 
by imposing an adéquately higher duty on it, The rate 
ot the duty to be imposed should be .made liable to 
variation from year to year as circamstances might 
warrant and should be so regulated as to bring the cost 
of 100 tolas between Rs, 100 and Rs. 105, This course, 
if adopted, would prevent avy mis-use of, or specula- 
tion about, silver in Jndia, and would greatly help to 
steady the rate of exchange. As the production of 
silver is at present comparatively mcre than the re- 


quirement of it justifies, its price in countries where 
it is produced must inevitably fall, but that is no 
reason why India should allow its ignorant people to 
ruin themselves hy hoarding up the depreciated metal 
beyond their necessary requirements and it is there- 
fore the legitimate duty of Government, in the inter- 
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esta of the people, as well as their own, to limit the 
importation of this metal to its originally normal 
qeantity by the imposition of an adequate duty 
thereon. 


\ 


I now come to the second question, viz, the 
desirability of working the mints by _ Government 
for the purpose of coining such an amount of rupees 
as are required for the legitimate use of the country, 
Ever since the establishment of the British Goe 
vernment in this county there has not been a single 
year when the mints were not worked, The least 
amount coined in 4 year seems to be ‘about six 
crores of rupees, and there is no reason why Go- 
vernment should adopt the unusual course of closing 
the miats entirely and not using the same for their 
own use. Had Government worked their mints in 
the month of “March last, they could have realised 
\25 per cent. profit, as previous!y pointed out by me 
‘at that time, But they have, untortunately, missed 
the very best opportunity, Still, however, they can 
realiss & profit of about 10 or 12 per cent, without 
any risk if the working of the mints be re-com- 
enced, The objections raised from certain quarters 
were that if Government were t work the minte, 
the money market would be reduced to such a state 
as would tend to lower the rate of exchange, but, 
as already stated by me before, it appears that the 
rate of exchange chiefly depends on the balance of 
trade only, If our exports were to increase and the 
imports to decrease, the rate of exchange would 
Tise, and not otherwise, The fact is that, although 
Govbrnment have not coined a single ruj.ee aud have 
created an artificial and unnatural tight:e:s of -the 
money market, the exchange has, instead of rising, 
goue clearly down from 14d. to 13d, In my opinion 
it is not » sound policy to create an upuatoral 
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tightness of the money market since it hampers the 
ecommerce, manufactares, and the agriculture of the 
country. Money is so scatce et present in tite 
market that one cannot get itin Bombay at less 
than 10 percent interest even on the secnrity of 
Government papet, when such is the case in. a pre- 
sidency town, the scarcity of money ought to be at 
present greater with the mofussil traders and culti- 
vators, The money market being so tight, one can- 
not expect the development of trade and manufac- 
tures, and the condition of the cultivator must be 


worse than cver. One of the most certain ways of 
improving the English exchange is to insrease our 
export trade and check the imports by the develop- 
ment and improvement of the local industries; but 
these objects cannot be secured under the present un- 
natural tightness of the money market, If such a 
deplorable state were to continue any” longer, money- 
lenders would be tempted ‘o ask for an exorbitant 
higher rate of interest, the result where-of would bé 
to prevent the poor cultivators from either extendin 

or improving their cultivation—a fact which frould 
tell fatally on the export trade of India, which, in 
steal of rising would decline day by day. On the 
other hand, the Indian capitalists would not, so long 
as the present tightness of the money market contie 
rues, think or venture to introduce any new indus 
tries, and thus there would be no chance of restricting 
foreign imports, Under these circumstaucts it seems 
advisable that Government should resume the work: 
ing of the mints on their own account to such an 
extent as would meet the requirements of the evun- 
cry and impose an import duty on silver to such an 
extent ag would steady the price of it. The adption 
of such a course is calculated, in my humble opinion, 
to bring a good income to Government and to pre- 
cant a datmment to the general prosperity of the 
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country, I shall feal much obliged if any of your 
gad and intolligent readers would kindly enlighten 
me and the public if they think the adoption of the 
course above suggested would in any way prove objec- 
tionable cr injurious. Had the course herein hinted 
at been adopted in the moath of March last Go- 
verntrent would have secured several lakhs uf rupees 
by this time,—Yours, &c. 
RUNCHORELAL CHOTALALL. 


Mahableshwur, 
May 11, 1894. 
v 


TO THE HDITOR OF THE TIMES OF INDIA, 


Sir,—In the Provinciel Budget of tke Bombay 
Presidency for the year 1894-95 placed before the 
Legislative Council one sees under the head of Mint 
thab the receipts are estimated at only Rs, 16,000 
(vide page 17), while the expenditure uoder this head 
is entered at Re 2,80,000 (vide page 69), showing a 
net loss to Government of Re 2,54,000. On -referring 
to the revised budget of the last year, 1893-94, one 
finds that under tue head of Mint the receipta were 
Rs, 15,47,000 and the expenditure was Rs. 3,54,000 
leaving a net profit of Rs, 11,983,000. The reason for 
this year’s serious loss appears to be that it is assum- 
ed that tho mint at Bombay is not to be worked 
during this year, while a large establishment, costing 
Rs, 2,80,000, is to be maintained without any ade- 
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te work the mint at all, one’ia at a loss to underatand 
why such a costly establishment should be maintath- 
ed at all, butit seems that Government have an idea 
of working the mint at some future time and there- 
fore they bear this heavy expenditure. If such is 
the case, I seo no reason why Government should 
delay the working of the Bombay Mint on ther ewn 
account and thus deny a haudsome profit to the Go- 
vernment treasury, Ever since the establishment of 
the mint in the couutry, I do not think that there 
has been any year when the mint remained idle 
altogether, I find from a Parliamentary Blue Bock 
* published in 1898 that the amounts of rupees coined 
ia the Bombay mint during the ten year from 
1882-83 to 1891-92 were as follow :— 
Yoor, Amount 


1882-83 oc ssscorcccesererercene res 
1883-84, 
1884 85... 
1885-86 ... 
1886-87 ... 
1887-88 
1888-89 


5,07,85,500 
ve 2,38,87-400 
». 4,55,71,250 
sess 6,81,58,350 
wees 3,54,19,640 
vee. 6,08,31,990 
.. 6,23,47,990 
1889-90 ... wee 7,45,33,000: - 
1890-91 ... vise 9,80,88,470 
1891-92 scsscrssesessescsssseassevease 4,07,49,500 








ee 


Total......55,58,.73,090, 
Annual average is Rs. 553,992,090. 
If Government will be pleased to coin en their 
own account the average amount of about Rs, 
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5,50,000, (five orores and fifty lakhs) in tho Bombay 
Mint, they would get nt only about 11,00,000 (eleven 
lakhs) as seigniorage duty, but would make a very 
large profit of about Rs 60,00,000 (sixty lakhs) on the 
transaction, The present: price of silver bullion in 
Bombay is about Bs, 95 for 100 tolas, and if this 
metal be purchased in London at the current rate 
Prevsiling there, the cost will be nearly the same, and 
48 100 tolas of silver will get net Rs. 106 there will 
be a clear profit of Re 11 per 100 tolas,and thus the 
lerge profit of Rupees sixty lakhs can be secured in 
addition to the seigniorage duty of eleven lakhs, 
making @ total ‘of more than Rupees seventy lakhs * 
in a year, Even if Government would go to half the 
amount of the last ten years’ average, the gain will 
be 35\lakhs, Even one-forth the amount would give 
so much income to the Government of India that 
they would be in a position to relieve the Govern 
ment ot Bombay from the burden cf exchange com- 
pensation and the contribution required ta, mest the 
deficiency of the Imperial Government Revemte From 
& commen-sense pont of view, it dces not cok 
business-like that the most elaborate and expensive 
machinery of the mint should remain idle and a 
costly and able establishment of the mint should 
remain unvecupied, at a time when there is go good 
@ margin in -vorking the mint. I have more than 
onee expressed my opinion that Government cannot 


pie ea, ee ene eR 
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to the buplie, besause that ‘would seriously affect the 
rate of English exchange, What I have suggested is 
tha: Government should work the mint on their own 
account for the lesitimate requirements of the countpy. 
Government -have never declared what objzctions « 
there are in working tie mint on their own account, 
but it is assumed by sowe persons that Goverament 
are afraid that, if more rupees were coined, the 
money warket will be easier, which would affect the 
English. exchange, ani that therofore they try 
to make the money market tight by stopping the 
coinage of rupees. Experience, however, has shown 
 thaf such a theory is nt borne out “in practice, 
During the mouths of last March, April, and May 
the money market was so tizht that in the city of 
Bombay one could not get money for less than 10 
per cent, interest, even on the security of - Govern- 
ment promissory notes. This state of the market 
actually hampered the leg-tinate trade of the country 
without in any way improving the Hoglish exchange, 
On the fontrary the exchanye went down lower in 
those months, an:l at the pressnt time, when tho 
money market is very easy, the exchange is rising. 
It would thus appear that the enforced tightness of 
_ the money market here would not help the exe 
change, the rise or fall of which would mainly de- 
pend on the balance of trade in favour of or against 
India as well as on some other circumstances. Under 
all these circumstances it is‘fair and reasonable that 
Government should enlightan the public on the 
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following pointé— 
Fs ; 


Ist—What are the objections to” allow , the 
mint to work on account of Government to "the 
extant ‘of the average of the last ten years or even 
to half its average» 


“2nd—If mints.are to be worked at some fature 
time, when and under what circumstances are they 
to be warked ? 


I had thought of bringing the consideration of 
these questions before the Budget meeting of the 
Bombay Government, but I abstained from doing so 
as it was observed that the tint department .» was 
under the control of the Supreme Government, But, 
as the matter appears to be of great importance, I 
take the liberty to submit the same, through the 
medium of your valuavle paper, to the consideration. 
ot the Government of India and the public at 
large—Yours, &o,, 


KUNCHORELAL CHOTALALL, 
Poona Aug, 25, 1894, 
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RUPEE COINING ON GOVERNMEST 
ACOUNT. 


TR 
"0 THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES OF INDIA, 
9 


Sir—In submitting the accompanying copies of 
my letters, published in the Times of India in 1894, 
regarding the advisability of Government taking the 
advantage-of their right to coin rupees im their mints 
on their own account, I again take the liberty of ro- 
questing you to kindly make room for the following 
few observations on the subject in your valuable 
Paper} for the consideration of Government and the 
wellewishers of the country.- 


I have shown in my letters abova mentioned 
what benefit will be derived by Government’ by 
working the mints on their own account, but IT have 
not yet learnt what are the objections to follow the 
course suggested- ; 


_ Even at present I observe that the price of silver 
in Bombay, including the 5 per cens, ,import duty, 
js about Be. 94 per 100 tolas, and if Government 
were to purchase silver at this rate and coin the 
rupees the profit to Government will be very handsume. 


One hundred tolas of silver costing Re, 4 will 
yield Rs, 108 in the mint, giving a margic of Rs, 14, 
and if we add to this the 5 per cent import duty 
which goes int» the Government Treasury, the actual 
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profit to Goverament will be about 19 percent, I 


seo from the Parliamentary blue-bock published in 
1893 that the amount of rupees coined in the mints 


of Bombay and Calcutta during the ten years ending 
1891-42 was Ks 76,40,42,830, giving an annual 
average of Rs 7,64,04 283, and if the Government 
were tocoin this sum the gain to Government will 
be about Rs, 1,45,00,000 (one crore and forty-five 
lakhs), Even if we make allowance for the variation 
in the price of silver aud the expenses of the mint 
the profit may be about Rs, 1,25,00,000, (one crore 
and twenty-five lakhs) per annum, acd there seems 
no resson why Government sbguld not reap this 
advantage ata time when money is so urgently 
wanted, 


By adopting this course it was apprehended 
that the rate of exchange with England will go lower.: 
But. experience and common sense show that such 
cannot be the case. If the mints were thrown open 
to the public for free eoinge there is no-doubt that 
the value of the rupee will be much reduced, and L 
have never siggested such a course, But if Govern- 
tent themselves would regulate the coinage of rupees 
according to the requirements of the country, it would. 
not affect exchange at all, 


It is clear that the rate of exchange stall 
depends on the balance of trade, If our exports 


increase ard imports decrease the exchange must 
rise, and vice versa, 
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? 


It was once stated on behalf of Government 
that if Government were to purchase silver for coii- 
ing ourpose the price of silver will rise. But if this 
takes place there will be no harm at all. ‘fhe rise in 
the price of silver will make exchange higher, and 
this is what is required by Government. If Afise in 
the price of silver will check its import into this 
sountry it will prevent the undesirable extension of 
the luxury of using silver ornaments, and it will 
alsu increase the balance of trade iv our favour. 


Ever since the occupation of India by the 
British Government the use of the mints has been 
going on, There was not a single-year up to 1393 
when no rupee was coined at all, The wear and tear 
and loss of coins must be very large in a large 
sountry like India, and therefore by stopping: the 
coinage of rupees an artificial scarcity of money is 
ereated, which hampers the trade and tells harshly 
upon the poor agriculturists, 

As the time for cousidering the next Budget is 
approaching when questions of financial importance 
are likely to come forward, I am induced to take 
the liberty to bring forward this subject for the con- 
sideration of Government and the public at large for 
which I may be excused.— Yours &e., 


RUNCHORELAL CHOTALALL, 
Ahmedabad, January, 
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DEPUTATION. 


Mr. HOLLAND: Mr. Fowler, the deputation that I have the 
honour to introduce to you is one composed entirely of Lancashire 
experts, who have come here to deal with the Indian cotton import 
duties, especially with that aspect of them which touches what is 
known as the countervailing excise. 

The deputation has been appointed by the United Cotton 
Manufactarers’ Association of Manchester, and in their name we 
wish to express our extreme gratification that your health 
is sufficiently recovered to allow you to resume the arduous 
duties of your office, and amongst the rest to receive this deputa- 
tion. We are extremely sorry, and, Personally, I am Particularly 
so, that Sir Henry James, who-himseir has made all the necessary 
arrangements in regard to this deputation, is Prevented by illness 
from introducing it to you to-day. 

The Lancashire members of Parliament have been to some 
extent not always able to see eye to eye as to the best policy to be 


but, so far as the object is concerned which we have met together 
to-day to further, there is absolute unanimity amongst the whole of 
the representatives of Lancashire, “+ 

With reference to the debate that took place in the House of 
Commons on -he 2rst February, some votes were influenced by the 
promise that you then made, sir, to the effect that “if it shall 
appear on clear evidence that the Government have drawn the line 
too h’yh, or that it does not remove any or évery protective 
character, Her Majesty’s Government will consider the matter 
with a view to carrying out loyally their declared ‘intention to avoid 
Protective injustice.” It is in consequence of that promise that we 
are here to-day, Mr. Fowler, to endeavour to point out to you 
Some respects in which protection has not been entirely avoided in 
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the pre ent Government proposals. To-day the question of the 
impor. duties, of course, is not before us, because the House of 
Commons has decided that, but, perhaps, it is not too much io 
express the hope that they will not be kept on for any longer time 
than is necessary in the interests of the finances of India. 

“Nor are we here to-day, sir, to discuss the general yuxstion of 
the policy of a countervailing excise; for, though we all dislike 
import duties, yet I think we are unanimous in disliking them less 
when’ coupled with a countervailing excise than when without. 
On: behalf of the trade of Lancashire, I think I may say 
that we are much indebted to you for the vigorous and deter- 
mined stand which you made in your telegram of the rth of 
December, in which you insisted upon a countervailing excise if 
import duties were to be entertained at all. We are here with a 
view to make that countervailing excise as effective as possible in 
avoiding any protective element in those duties. The question is 
one which none but experts can thoroughly decide; and, personally, 
I am here on the spur of the inoment to take in a very inadequate 
and inefficient way the place of Sir Henry James in introducing 
the deputation. I do not know precisely all the arguments 
which will be laid before you, but in so far as they- may point 
out to you that an import duty of five per cent on British manu- 
factured goods is a much heavier impost than a five per cent 
excise duty on Indian yarns as distinguished from goods; and, in 
so far as they may- point out that large quantities of goods are 
imported at the present time into India that are made from yarns 
coarser than 20’s, I am sure I shall be myself entirely at one with 
the arguments and views of the deputation. TLey -onsider that 
it hardly comes within their province to make recommendations 
to you, though if these recommendations were asked for they 
would doubtless be ‘prepared with their views on such questions 
as to whether or not an import duty could be charged on the yarn 
value instead of on the value of the manufactured goods, or as to 
whether excise duty could be charged on the produ tion of Indian 
mill-made goods, or as to whether there coulu not be exemption 
‘rom the operation of Customs duty on any kind of either yarn or 
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cloth which was exempted from the operation of Excise’ .‘ucy, to 
that Customs and Excise could move together as far as possivle on 
parallel fines. It is all the more important I think, Mr. Fowler, 
that you should hear the views of competent Lancashire experts 
as they will now be put before you, hecause it is quite clear that 
your ad~istrs in India have had access to: the best Indian expert | 
opinion in regard to these matters; and it is but fair, therefore, 
that their arguments should be dealt with and adequately met by 
@ corcesponding expression of opinion from English experts. 

I have now the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. Tom 
Garnett, the President of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 


Mr. TOM GARNETT (President, United Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association): In the first place, sir, I should like to reiterate Mr. 
Holland's pleasure in Leing able to meet you and to assure you 
that you had our most sincere sympathy during your long and 
very severe illness. 

Now, sir, at the outset we should like to.make it quite clear 
that we-are not here with any feeling of hostility to the Indian 
Government, or envy of the success of the comparatively new 
industry of cotton spinning and weaving, by steam power, in 
India. We prefer to think, in the words of the Hon. Mr. Stevens, 
quoted on page 48 of the Blue Book, “that the interests of 
Lahcashire 2nd India are parallel rather than opposite.” Certainly 

‘we should be the last to deny that prosperity, and social and 
political conenf in India benefit Lancashire, and its trade, more 
than any other part of the United Kingdom. 

The sympathy and money of Lancashire have never failed to 
be g?en most freely when any province of India has been afflicted 
with the scourge of famine. “ 

But, sir, with all our goodwill, with all our admiration for a 

| body of admiiistrators, who are discharging the task of governing 
‘subject races witi a success greater than any which history - 


records, and who ensure to the varied and mutually hostile people. 
f = e 
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of Irdi:. a security for life and property such as they never under 
any other rulers knew before, we cannot but feél that to extricate 
themselves from their financial straits, which we know are severe, 
and. no .doubt- from the best of motives, the Viceroy and his 
Council, with the sanction of Her Majesty’s Government at home, 
‘have embarked upon a ‘policy in fiscal affairs, which, in tke wards 
of Lord Salisbury, jn his despatch of July, 1875, “cannot fail to 
have serious effects,”. and further, “that during the agitation 
feelings of animosity will be aroused. The excitement will prevail 
more or less widely in proportion to the interests assumed to be 
affected by it, and if the posperity of this industry correspond to 
its present promise, those interests will grow steadily with lapse of 
time.” All the elements of friction which Lord Salisbury foresaw 
are now present. 

The House, of Commons, with regard to import duties on 
cotton goods, has solemnly declared that any~ duties of a 
protectivé character are contrary to sound policy: 

You, sir, have endorsed that Yeclaration, and have said that 
if a shred of protection can be approved it shall be abolished: = 

We sincerely believe, and we think we can prove ‘without 
doubt, that the exemption of any Indian-made yarns *and cloths 
whatexer from excise constitutes of itself a protection as against 
English products, not only of the same counts of yarn and descrip- 
tions of cloth, but also against yarns and cloths, which to the 
observer unconnected with the cotton trade and ignorant of its 
technicalities might appear to be entirely out of contpetition with 
the classes exempted from excise. Sir James Westland states 
that there is no competition between English ‘and Indian 20's. 
There are gentlemen present who wil] prove'to you that there is a 
trade, and a considerable trade, much larger than that of the 
Scotch exporters of dyed yarn, (who have succeeded in obt.ining 
some cencession,) in cloths made from those counts,-and that 
against them the five per cent import duty and exemption from 
excise of similar Indian mill products is most distinctly protective 

- and prohibitive. We must also point out that the-five per cent 
\xcise on yarns above 20’s is by no means equal to the five per 
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cent import duty on manufactured cloth. From jo te 50" per 
cent of the cost of making 4 piece of caligo goes in wages, stores, 
commissions, carriage, and freight. The whole value of the piece 
is taxed on its arrival in India, while the Indian manufacturer 
escapes with the five per cent duty on the yarn, whether it be 
excise or import, plus the five per cent duty he pays on such 
stores as he has to import. The amount which goes in wages, 
salaries, commissions, and freight or carriage, which is as much a 
Parteof the value of the piece as the yarn, escapes entirely. 

How serious an item this is will be demonstrated by some of 
the gentlemen who will follow me. I must now ask if I may be 
allawed to refer briefly to the much subtler manner,;~and I do not 
use the word in any invidious sense,—in which the exemption of 
certain counts of yarn from excise will act protectively, I mean the 
substitution of one cloth for another. No doubt you are aware 
that cotton eloth consists of certain longitudinal and transverse 
threads. A clotk is said as to its longitudinal threads to be of a 
certain ‘‘reed,” and as to its “ransverse threads to be ‘of a certain 
“pick.” The reed gives number of threads per inch; for example, 
what is called & 60 reed means that any cloth made from such an 
one will have 60 longitudinally running threads in an inch, In the 
same way the pick gives the number of transverse threads per 
quarter inch, half inch, or inch. 

Now it is plain that a fabric, the reed and pick being the same, 
will contain more cotton when made from yarns,.of counts No. 20 
than when made from yarns of counts 22 or 24, and will, therefore, 
cost more money. But inasmuch as it costs less to produce a 
pound of 20’s ‘than a pound of 22’s, the manufacturer can by 
Slightly reducing the number of threads in reed and Pick offer to 
the consumer a cloth made from 20’s, which shall contain as much 
cotta, and be as durable an article of wearing apparel as the one 
made from 22's counts. This is the basis of our argurient that 
the exemption of yarns of 20's count is protective against 
the manufactirers of this country, who have been in the habit of 
sending to India cloths composed of yarns between 20's and 30's. 

The Blue Book is filled with references to the great substitution 
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of “duit: free’ cloths, as they were called, for those made. from 
finer counts, when, in 1879, the Indian Government exempted 
from import duty cloths containing yarns of ‘no higher count tha 
30's. One of the gentlemen present will give full details of the 
very easy and perfectly legitimate way in which excise free yarns 
can be made up so as to successfully compete with excisable ones, 
and will submit samples of cloth, to say which was excisable, 
and which not, would puzzle even an expert. 

Mr. Fowxgr: I do not quite follow you there: there is no duty 
on exciseable cloth as cloth; the duty is on the yarn. 

Mr. Garnett: Exactly so, sir. 

Mr. Fowizer: How do you say that it would puzzle anybody? 

Mr. Garnett: I mean it would puzzle anybody to say which 
was made from excisable yarn and which was not. I regret if I 
not made it quite clear. 

Mr. Fow er: I quite understand your meaning now; go on. 

Mr. Garnett: The deduction to be drawn from this is that 
wherever the line of exemptich is dfawn, be it at 20's, 16’s, 10’s, 
or any other counts, the exempted yarns will appropriate the trade 
hovering in their neighbourhood, which up to then ‘had been done | 
in now excisable yarns. 

Now it seems that the deviser ef the excise duty has overlooked 
a principle which has always been carefully observed by English 
chancellors of the exchequer, namely, that in imposing a duty, 
whether customs or excise, the duty should be applied to all com- 
modities which can in any way compete with or be substituted for 
the particular article to be taxed. I will now give you examples 
of that. : 


Extension oF Import anp Excise Dutlzs TO SLIGHTLY 
COMPETING PRopucts. 


.. Cutcory began to be imported for admixture with coffee from 
the Continent just before 1833. In 1833, chicory was charged 
with import duty to protect the revenue from coffee. Yzars after- 
wards it was given in Yorkshire and other ez stern cCunties, and, 
in 1860, home-grown chicory was subjected to excisé duty. Pro- 
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posing the tax, Mr. GLapstone said: “It was intended te’apply 
to any other production to’be used with coffee, as ‘a protection to 
the coffee revenue, which had not grown, and which probably 
could not grow, as long as an article that assuméd the anpearance 
of coffee was free from duty.” The excise on chicory is still 
retained. - ; 


2. Sucar.—Duty abolished in 1873. So leng as it existed the 
following were taxed: Cane juice, molasses, almond paste, dried 
chesries, dried comfits, confectionery, preserved ginger, marmalade, 
succades. All fruits and vegetables preserved in sugar and all 
manufactured of sugar. 


3. Spirits. —The following are taxed at present: Chloroform, 
chloral “hydrate, cocoa and chocolate with spirits additional, 
collodion, confectionery with spirits, ether, iodide of ethyl, soap 
with spirits. 


4. Inpian Spirit Duty.—When the duty on spirits was raiséd 
eight or ten years ago, it wa; found that eau de Cologne was being 
imported and drunk in India. A duty on eau de Cologne, 
equivalent to that on spirits, was therefore immediately imposed. 


In the Blue Book, page 19, Sir James Westland describes 
the cotton manufacturing industry of India as deserving any 
fostering care the Government can bestow. upon it. WV’: are not 
disposed to quarrel with that statement. We think that any and 
every lawful. and beneficial industry, either in India or at home, 
deserves that care. In framing the present Indian Tariff Act the 
interests 0. 2w..ers of the 3,500,000 spindles and 30,000 looms ot 
Tndia have been considered. 

We, both operatives and employers, do not think it unreasonable 
that some consideration should be granted to the interests of those 
who own and work at the 43,000,000 spindles and 627,000 looms, 
of Lancashire and its adjoining districts, which have been erected 
at a cost of c~rtainly not less than 60 millions sterling, and on the 
prosperity uf whic. the prosperity of almost every othér industry . 
in those districts, especially of agriculture, depends. 
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Fc. food or for evil, it has come about that England depends 
more aud more on her foreign trade for her life and strength. Her 
curamercial competitors are eager, ambitious, well-equipped: 
Our great. machinists are sending them their best and most modern 
machinery and skilled artisans to teach them their uses. tt is not 
pleasant to be for ever enacting the part of Cassanire with 
Cassandra’s fate; bu it is the truth that in the cotton industry 
trade is at a standstill. that orders are lacking, that stocks are 
accumulating; that capital is disappearing, and that workmen,are 
in the streets. We are ready to support any policy which will 
afford permanent relief to the finances of India, which we, perhaps 
better than any other part of the country, know to be in straits. 
We welcome any line of action which may make India more 

‘contented internally, and stronger against external foes. We 
fully recognise the necessity that our rule should rest not only on the 
sword, but upon a conviction throughout India of the immutable 
justice of-our administration, and that a policy likely to cause 
disaffection, from the evil effects of «which we should be the first 
to suffer, must be avoided. We are determined that the govern- 
ment of India shall not be cast into the crucible of’ party politics, - 
but we cannot think that the raising of 1,350,000 tens of rupees by 
a tax-on Lancashire products is an adequate method of meeting 
the difficulties of the situation. The strength of the feeling in 
Lancashire on this subject seems to have been much under-rated, but 
we can assure you, sit, that those who are dependent for their daily 

_ bread on an industry already heavily handicapped will.not give up 
the struggle until their efforts are crowned with success. 


Mr. GORDON HARVEY (United Cotton Manufacturers’ 4sso- 
ciation): Sir, I have to bring under your notice a special matter 
of great importance to a portion of the Lancashire cotton trade, 
viz., those. who manufacture cloth for India fron. 20's counts 
and under. 

In the papers relating to the Indian Tariff Act and the cotton 
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duties, 1894, it is argued at length that.Lancashire doe: not ‘and 
cannot trade with India in the coarser counts, and in youn speech 
‘in the House of Commons on Friday, February 22nd last, you use 
the following words: “We do not levy this duty on coarse counts 
because there is no importation of themi. It has dwindled down 
to an. infinitesimal figure for the last.few years—last year wo 
8,500lbs.” a ii 

We do not dispute the accuracy of these statements when 
applied to our exports of yarns, but we respectfully urge upon your 
notice that we export a large quantity of cloth to the various 
Indian markets made from counts of 20's and below, and that the 
present arrangement which taxes our productions whilst allowing 
those of our Indian competitors a free market places us under a 
grave injustice. 

We bring this before you with all the more confidence in that 
we consider that you invited us to take this step when you said in 
the speech referred to. above: ‘If they (the Lancashireeprodiceis) 
can prove satisfactorily b2yond all doubt that this limit, this 
dividing line of 20's, is unjust to them, I am equally pledged to 
remedy that evil. The principle on which the Government act is 
that there shall not be protection.” 

It would be impossible to present to you figures of the exact 
amount of the exports of coarse cloths as the counts of yarn are 
not stated by the manufacturer to the purchaser, and consequently 
are not to be found by reference to any published statistics, 

We have, however, obtained from several firms of manufac- 
turers known to be engaged in this trade information as to the 
amount of loth irom 20’s and below, annually made by them for 
‘India—the total quantity containing about 6,000,000lbs. of yarn. 

The great proportion of this cloth consists of what are known as 
“drills.” Actual proof can be obtained of counts of yam and 
destination if it is thought necessary, f : 

Mr. Fowrer: Do you mean by that, that both the warp and 
the weft-are below 20's. 

Mr. Husrvey: ‘Yes. 

Mr. Fowrer: | am to take that as your statement. 
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_ Mr. Harvey: Yes. Actual proof can be obtained of counts of 
.yarn ard destination if it is thought necessary, but as we are of 
opinion that the strength of our case rests rather upon the question” 
of justice than upon the magnitude, it may be sufficient to place 
before you a statement from the well-known firm of Messrs. Ralli 
Erothers, giving particulars of imports by them into one -of the 
Indian markets, namely, Bombay. In 1889 there were 2,232,000 
yards, in 1890 4,163,200, in 1881 5,190,400, 1892 5,600,000, in 
1893 5,707,200, and in 1894 4,504,000. Of these goods the firm I 
represent made the greater part, and I declare the counts to be 20's 
and under. 

Mr. Fowier: Can you give me the value of those? You are 
giving it me now in yards, but cannot you give it me in value? 

Mr. Harvey: Yes; I could work out the value in a moment. 

Mr. Fowxer: Perhaps you will give it me later on in the 
interview. 

" Mr. Harvey: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fowrer: As I understand Af, your statement is that 
Messrs. Ralli say that they imported into Bombay, say last year,. 
4,000,000 yards of piece goods, the whole of whick you say were 
woven from yarns under 20's. 

Mr. TaTTerRSALL: 20's and under. 

Mr. Harvey: Yes; 20's and under. 

Mr. Fower: What was the entire quantity; have you got the 
proportion of that in yards? I have got it here, and [ can give it 
to you, what it is in value only. 

Mr. Harvey: I have got it into Bombay. 

Mr. Fowter: Well, into Bombay only; can yor te’ me what 
the quantities into Bombay were worth? The quantity we are 
now talking of, not the value. You speak of 5,000,000 yards; now 
how many million yards went into Bombay, that is what I wart to 
knov ? 

Mr. Harvey: The only returns which I have been able to find 
available are made in bales. - 

Mr. Fow er: I find that to understand your ~.ase we must just 
exactly understand the proportions. ‘Millions of yards,” of 
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course, sounds a very large figure, like millions of runees; but 
when we really talk about expenditure in India we réduce to 
‘tens of rupees. Now, I want to know what is the Proportion. 
You say the Government of India are wrong in asserting ‘that 
there ir no import into India of piece goods woven fiom yarns 
which are under 20's, That they assert, and I may tell you the+: 
they go still further and assert that there is none under 24's. You 
tell me that there is a certain quantity there; now I want to see: 
what proportion that bears to the whole import. The value of the 
import into Bombay last year was 28,000,000 of tens of rupees, 
Now, I want to know what was the value of your 5,000,000 yards; 
or, if you will give me the other figure, what was the entire number 
of yards? I Suppose it would be hundreds of millions of yards 
which were represented by that 28;000,000 of tens of rupees, I 
want to see what the respective proportions are. 

Mr. Harvey: I have not got the comparison in yards, 

Mr. Fowrei.: Perhaps you will let me have it later; there is no 
hurry about it, but you see what I want. Go on, Mr. Harvey, I do 
not want to interrupt you. 

Mr. Harvey: I may just incidentally mention that the British 
troops in India are toa reat extent clothed in what are known as 
“Khaki drills,” which are, so far as I know, exclusively made in 
England, and which contain counts far coarser than 20's, 

Mr. Fowzzr: Are they not made for the Government ? 

Mr. Harvey: For the Government largely, and for the native 
troops. 

Mr. Fowzer: I mean they are bought by the Government, 
and paid for by the Government, « 

Mr. Harvey: I do not know how the transactions are carried 
out for the native troops. 

Mr. Fowrer: I think there is no competition on that Point. 
You may dismiss that from your mind; you may take the Fhaki 
out of the question. : 

Mr. Harver: I am very glad to hear that. The coarse trade 
is by nd means a declining one, but has largely increased during 
the last ten years, and is likely to increase still further as commu- 
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nication Fetomes easier with the north and north-west parts of 
India, unless it is unfairly hampered. It is quite certain that it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to prevent its decay under 
préent conditions. I have through the kindness of Messrs. Ralli 
Brothers ‘un extract from a letter from their Bombay house as 
follows: ‘Bombay to Manchester, 1/2/95. Every year the local 
mills are more-and more competing with English-made goous. In 
our opinion it is extremely probable that the local mills will, with 
the five per cent advantage which they enjoy, ere long be able to 
produce a grey drill which will eventually supplant the Lancasuire 
cloth in our markets.” If you will allow me I will hand you this 
statement (handing in statement). 

Mr. Fow.ex: I understand you to say that Messrs. Ralli’s 
statement was that 5,000,000 yards of piece goods were imported 
into Bombay last year? 

Mr. Harvey: 4,504,000. 

. Mr. FowLer: What year do you mean by last year? 

Mr. Harvey: 1894. . 

Mr. Fowrer: The entire quantity of cotton piece goads 
imported into Bombay in’ the first four months of 1894—I have;not 
got the whole year—was 363 million yards; therefore, if. you 
multiply that by three, that gives you over a thousand millions for 
the yezr. Your case is that five millions out of that thousand 
millions are woven from yarns under 20's. 

Mr. Harvey: No, sir; my case is that that is the business done 
through Messrs. Ralli Brothers. 

Mr. Fow tr: Is there any other firm? 

Mr. Harvey: Yes; we have collected statistics. | 

Mr. Fow.er: Those are what I want. 

Mr. Harvey: We can furnish you with them. 

Mr. TaTTersAL: It is in the statement which has been read 
six million pounds weight. 

Mr. Fowrer:-I do not mind which way you put it; letus have 
it in length or in weight, or—as I should prefer it—in value. Of 
course the deputation will see in a moment what 1 mean. Of 
course, if it is a competition between four and five million yards as 
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against a thousand million yards, the Government of India will 
say-—I will not say whether they would say it rightly or wrongly — 
“that is not a competition. It is a non-existent. quantity this six 
millions out of a thousand millions.” I am not saying, mind you, 
for a monent that that is a correct statement. I want you to give 
me the figures. But I wamt the deputation to see the essentia: 
importance of having these facts. Of course what I shall do—you 
may take it for granted before you spend a minute longer on your 
statement—-is that whatever you say {« me I shall send to the 
Government of India. ‘Therefore I want in dealing with this to be 
quite clear of the ground on which we are going, so that we may 
get our facts right. We cannot begin to argue till we get our 
facts right. Their case, broadly stated, is this; that there is no 
competition with that. These lower coarse goods are not sent 
there. I, of course, being no expert, have only got to take the 
information that is given to me. I find that even 20 years ago 
Mr. Sidebottom ‘stated that there was no such import—that the 
trade in these coarser goour bad gone. 1 am only quoting you 
what he did say in the Flouse of Commons. 

Mr. ‘TarrersaLi: It was not true. 7 

Mr. Fower: It was stated afterwards—five years afterwards— 
again. Whether it be true or not, I have got to ask you to give 
me proof that there is a competition going on, and that I shall be 
most happy to receive. - 

Mr. Harvey: My reason for narrowing it down to the point of 
the transaction between my own firm and Messis. Ralli Brothers 
was to enable me to give you exact proofs of the transaction. 

Mr. Fo-Ler: Exactly, and I am much obliged to you; but 
then I want to have the whole if I can get it. Of course, the 
Government of India assert that there is no competition. 

Mr. Harvey: Yes, I understand the difficulty, and, as I men- 
tioned in my statement, my difficulty lics here; that this sor* of 
cloths is not sold with the statement of the yarns which they 
contain. It would practically require a commission of enquiry to 
find out the exact »mount of the business done. We have two or 
three centlemen jn the room who are manufacturers of such goods. 
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Mr. Fowtzr: I shall be most happy to hear them. 

Mr. Harvey: Three of the six. million pounds weight they 
make into cloth for India. 

Mr, Fowrer: Does this figure include the khaki? 

Mr. clarvuy: Yes. 

Mr. Fowrer: Do you know how many yards that represents? 

Hr. Hakvey: No, I cannot say. 


Mr. W. NOBLE (United Cotton Manufacturers’ Association): Sir, 1 
have pleasure in handing to you specimens of how substitution can 
take place, and I will refer to the same in the few remarks that | 
have to make to you. 

I propose to show how Lancashire is likely to be affected by 
counts 20’s—2o’s yarn or under being excise free. 

I find in the Blue Book, entitled « Papers relating to the Indian 
Tariff Acts, 1894,” page 8, a prariical acknowledgement that 
Lancashire might compete with India, with American cotton at 
3d. per Ib. This price has now been reached. Or the same page 
there is a further statement that Indian cotton in prosess of 
cleaning and spinning loses 23 per cent; this loss increases the 
Price of net cotton to 3°89d. per Ib. American cotton passing 
through a similar process will lose only ro per cent, making the 
cleaned price 3+33d., thus showing over 4d. per Ib. in favour of 
Lancashire. Taking into account its superior spinning quality and 
longer staple, it will yield a much larger production, and hence 
give a further advantage. The deduction is theref-re obvious, 
that Lancashire, with American cotton at 3d. per Ib., can spin 2c’s 
yarn or under at a less cost than the Indian spinner can spin the 
same counts from Indian cotton. 

American and Indian cotton is a commodity almost hourly 
changiny in value, and although the present prices of bota growths 
are higher than the price named, yet, after the expense of cleaning 
and spinning the same into yarn, the relative cost when finished 
will be about the same in value. So for the purposes of working 
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out calculations for the examples of cotton goods, I have taken 
20's yarn at 4$d. per Ib. as the basis for India and Lan~ashire 
slike, which was the price of yarn prevailing at the time when th> 
question of imports duties were brought before your notice in the 
House . f Commons on the 21st February. 

In the Blue Book just named, Page 43, you will find thi, 
Paragraph: “ We need not Worry ourselves regarding small details, 
for it has been shown by the Bombay mill owners that about 25 per 
cent of the cost of production in India is for stores already paying 
five per cent duty.” “This amounts to 1} per cent tax.” This 
statement is an erroneous one, as is obvious to all practical men. 
I have carefully examined the matter, and, for a basis to arrive at 
an approximation, have taken the actual costs of consumption of 
such stores as are dutiable of a mull in Lancashire of a thousand 
looms for six months’ working, and have added to the cost from 25 
to 100 per cent upon the respective items, as advised by a gentle. 
man who has had considerable experience in Managing some of the 
principal miils in Bombay. I find that the excisable stores used 
in a mill of the said dimensions in Bombay will amount to, say 
£800 in six months (which is a very liberal estimate)—five per 
cent duty upon this gives £40. The production of an Indian 
mill engaged upon a cloth of 45 inches wide will produce 
1,700,000]bs., therefore the £40 duty divided into this weight will 
give “005 of a penny per lb, which you will ad:nit ts too small for 
an appreciable charge. 1 further believe that the expense of 
manufacturing cotton cloth in India is yearly becoming a less cost, 
arising from the fact that it is now practicable to control and 
humidify :+e atiuosphere in Indian weaving sheds by artificial 
means, So as to bring about conditions equally as good as those 
Prevailing in Lancashire, and by this means giving longer life to 
perishable stores such as Pickers, leather belting, &c. 

i will now submit to you three examples of cotton goods m..de, 
or that can be made, by Indian and Lancashire manufactitrers. 
For the first example I take a cloth of 45 inches, 24 yards, 20’s— 
20's counts of yarr 8Hbs. This will cost an Indian manufacturer 
to make 39°39d., the cost for yarn being 72 per cent, as against 28 
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per cent for expenses. A similar piece of cloth made in Lancashire 
would-cost 38°74d., showing in comparison 3d. per piece less than 
‘a Bombay; after adding the shipping charges the duty wi'l 
amount to 217d. This demonstrates that practically there is:‘no 
difference in the cost of making cotton goods as between India and 
Lancashire, hence any advantage given either to one or-the other 
must be of a protective character. In this case the imposition of 
the five per cent duty certainly gives the Bombay manufacturer an 
advantagé over his Lancashire competitor to the full amount of the 
duty. In the next example I propose to show how substitution 
can take place. 

Mr. Fow er: I do not quite understand you there. Do you mean 
supposing that there was no duty, and that we went bark to the 
status quo, that the Lancashire woven goods which we are now 
mentioning could be sold in Bombay five per cent cheaper than 
they are now sold? 

Ir. Noss: I mean to say that with cotton at 3d. per pound, 
that we can produce—— 

Mr. Fow.er: What is cotton to-day ? 

Mr. Noste: Cotton to-day would be about 3%d- 

Mr. Fowrer: That is very near 4d. 

Mr. Nore: There is the relative rise in the Indian cotton 
as well. 

Mr. Fowner: Give me those figures; at 4d. how would that 
work out, assuming American cotton to be 4d. 

Mr. Nosue: it would be just the relative differences in the 
cost of the raw material. About 30 per cent would have to be 
added to these figures. ‘ 

Mr. Fowrer: That destroys your case completely. But go on? 
what is Egyptian cotton to-day ? ; 

Mr. Nose: Egyptian cotton does not come into competition. 

“Ar. Fowxer: I am only asking for information. 

Mr. Noste: I cannot give it to you. 

Mr. Houta: It depends on the quality; it is 6d. to 7d. or 74d. 

Mr. Tatrersate: It is abnormally high ow'ng to ~peculative 
purposes. 
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Mr. Fowrer: Of course it might be said that American cotton 
was abnormally low; but to-day, as I understand, we are dealing 
.with a state of things in which American cotton is 34d. and 
Egyptian cotton is between 6d. and 7d. Now, what is Indian 
cotton ?- - 

Mr. Noste: Indian cotton will be about 34d. 

Mr. Fowxer: As high as that? 

Mr. Nose: Yes, taking the comparative quality, to that which 
T.have been using for the purposes of these remarks. 

Mr. Tartersati: Here is the Manchester Courier of to-day; you 
can see what the quotations are, sir. . 

Mr. Fowrar: Will you give it me? you will be able tc 
translate it into language I understand. : 

Mr. TaTTERSALL: These are the quotations in to-day's Courier, 
Middling American, 3{ths; fair Egyptian, 6§ths. 

Mr. Fowrer: That is threepence more. 

Mr. TaTtersaty: Then take Dhollera 

Mr. Hotanp: That is indian. 

Mr. Tarrersaty: That is 2,%ths nominal. Then fair Broach 
is 3yyths and 3$ths. 

M~. Fowrer: What is three and §ths? 

Mr. TatTersati: That is fine Broach. 

Mr. Fow.er: That is the very costly stuff that would rot be 
used for weaving this sort of stuff. 

Mr. Tatrersati: Fair good Broach ‘is 3zeths and good 
Broach is 3}—that is the lowest. : 

Mr. Nosie: I understand they use the best cotton in the 
Indian mill-; the; make their selection from the bulk and ship 
balance here, and I have made a comparison, taking the quality 
of cotton which is really used. : : 

Mr. Fowrer: I quite understand. 

wir. Nose: This statement was prepared for presentation to 
you, befure your unfortunate illness, and seeing that the cost is 
only a relative question I have not altered the basis. 

Mr. Pow er: T quite understand. 

Mr. Nosiz: In the next example, I propose showing how 
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substitution can take place. We could quote precedents inndmer- 
‘able where the demand has completely changed through ‘some 
disturbance of the usual course of trade similar to the present: 
imposition of the Indian duties—notably the last time Import 
Duties were in operation’ Take, as an instance, goods then were 
edmitted made of 30’s yarn or under duty free; this arrangement 
resulted in a complete change of style and character of the 
‘Lancashire goods made and shipped for India, and, even at the 
‘present time, most goods shipped to India are made from these 
lcounts of yarn and with only slight variations. These goods are 
‘still known in the market as “duty free goods,” though the name 
‘will not now be correct. To show how substitution can be 
effected I will take a piece of calico as a type of Lancashire 
‘ghirtings. These are articles now very largely shipped to India. 
‘Its particulars are 35 inches 38 yards 16x16 threads to the 
quarter inch 30's/30’s yarn 8}—9 Ibs. weight. The cost to produce 
this piece is 52d. A pattern representing this cloth is attached to 
the table of particulars whieh I have handed to you. The 
Bombay manufacturer can make a piece which would be of equat 
or more serviceable quality of the following particulars, viz.s 35 
inches 38 yards 14 x 13 threads per quarter inch 20's/20'5 yar% 10 
Ibs. at a cost of 51-63d., a pattern representing this I have also 
given to you. After adding the shipping charges to the Lancashire 
costs the Import Duty will amount to threepence per piece. You 
will find on examination that the Indian pattern is thicker and 
fuller to the feel, and judging from.its appearance I believe, if you 
were buying, you would yourself give preference to the Indian © 
substitutes. 
Mr. Fowrer: That is the bottom of those?, 
Mr. Nosie: That is the one at the bottom of the sheet. 
Mr. Fowxer: That you say is done 20’s both ways. . 
Mr. Nosie: Yes, it is a suggestion how the Indian manu- 
facturer can substitute a cloth for that made by the Lancashire 
manufacturer of finer counts and dutiable yarns. > 
Mr. Fowter: Yes, I see. 
Mr. Nosre: This is a clear example how the Lancashire trade 
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will be severely injured by the present differential arrangement of 
the Indian excise, and where the Indian manufacturer certainly is 
given an advantage, by being able to make the piece from yarns 
upon which he pays no excise duty. In the next example I will 
endeavort to show how the Indian manufacturer can substitute 
the Lancashire make by using twist free from excise, and weft. 
excisable. Attached to the Table of Particulars ycu will again 
find a pattern marked 3, representing a piece made as follows: 
35 inches 38 yards 14 x 16 threads to the quarter inch 20’s/30's 
11 lbs. The following are the details of its cost: Yarns 35'o1d., 
expenses 17°50d., excise on weft only -85d., excise on stores -o6d.; 
53°42d. There is no doubt but this is a fair and likely example of 
where and how substitution will come into operatica. The cloth 
is still thicker and stouter to the feel, and nearer in appearance the 
Lancashire piece than the previous example. The Bombay manu- 
facturer when making a similar piece, will pay an excise duty 
amounting only to -g1 of a penny, as against the duty paid by.the 
Lancashire manufacturer 0! 3-05d., showing a difference of 2-14d. 
per piece; this obviously being a clear protection of this amount, 
against Lancashire and adjoining counties’ cotton trade. 

Mr Fowzer: Yes, over 30’s counts—then he has got to pay. 

Mr. Nose: As I say, he can make that piece from 20's free 
from excise from weft 30's excisable. He will have half the 
advantage as Indian manufacturer over the Lancashire manu- 
facturer through being able to use twist upon which he pays no 
excise, so it is suggested as a very probable mears of substitution 
which could easily take place. 

Mr. Fow er: How do you take their expenses? How do you 
atrive at that out there? 

Mr. None: I arrive at their expenses as being able to produce 
a yard of cloth of a certain description at a given price. 

ur. Fowter: What do you include in their expenses? 

Mr. Nosie: In those expenses are included everything. 

Mr. Fowrer: But tell me. 

Mr. Norte: Expenses are wholly stores and wages. 

Mr. Fow.er: Let us begin. We start with stores; you admit 
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that they pay five per cent upon that, therefore you must take 
that item out. 

Mr. Nosre: Yes; I deal with nr later on in’ my state 
mett, 

Mr. lower: I want to see that, because I wank to see- 
pvhether you can make any allowance. They say that. you have 
an ample protection in the cost of your machinery being much less. 
They also raise the question of coal, and they also raise the question 
not only of the cost of machinery but the duration of the machinery, 
and their argument—which I should very much like you gentlemen 
to deal with—is that the English Government have acted unfairly 

' to India in insisting on an excise duty—not that they object to an 
excise duty at all but to an excise duty of five per cent, because 
they say that practically, taking the relative cost of the articles in 
Lancashire and the cost in India, that is giving Lancashire a 
protection of 13 percent. I very much regret that in this. Blue 
Book, which was printed in India, and which I was obliged to lay 
upon the table of the House just ‘as they had printed it, as I had 
not seen what they were going to put in it, there wat not incheded 
a very able argument where Sir James Westland showed that 
point. You have never seen this. Will you pardon me ixtttr: 
rupting you just for a moment to give you this point—« ‘When the 
cotton duties were enforced in India the comparative rates of 

, taxation were 3} per cent on yarns and five per cent on piece 
goods.” No doubt the original proposition of the Indian Govern- 

, ment was to restore those proportions, but they say “It must be 
taken that with the ordinary grey goods six annas worth of yarn 
when woven become seven annas worth of piece goo¢s. In the 
case of checks or prints, of course the weaving is more expensive, 
and the woven cloth is more valuable. The effect would be that to 
the importer the cost would be— 


Untaxed price vs aes 7 annas 
Add five per cent tax ... +35 


Total cost Sede segs Ba 935 
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To the Indian manufacturer— 


Yarn se\ee ne ee Gannad 
Add 34 percent tax ... -ar 
Cost of weaving ... 1. 4 
Making a total of ... 1. grat 


‘This appears to give the Indian manufacturers a slight advantage 
arising out of the assessment of duty, but this is because we have 
left out of consideration the fact that the spinner and weaver in 
India has to pay duty upon stores consumed in the Process of 
manufacture which the English manufacturer has not. The mill 
owners reckon that they already for this reason pay on their goods 
about a quarter of the five per cent duty which the tariff levies, 
and if this reckoning is correct they pay not only -21 annas as direct 
duty for yarns, but also a quarter of “35, Or say -g, their payment 
of duty on taxed stores. This makes the comparison not 7°35,and 
7721, but 7°35 and 7°30. The precise figures are largely matters of 
estimate, but upon the basis just worked out the Indian manufac- 
turer would claim a minute advantage in respect of the Piece 
goods, but the English importer would obtain a similar minute 
advantage in respect of yarns, for in this last case the English 
tmhanufacturer pays a duty pure and simple, while the Indian, pays 
in addition to that a small amount in tespect of duty-paying stores 
consumed. : 

Now, the whole of that argument proceeds upon the basis that 
their excise 2uty is only to be 3$ per cent, whereas ultimately the 
result of our correspondence with them, and my final decision, was 
that they pay au excise duty of five per cent. I only waat you to 
see, Mr. Noble, that we must go very precisely into these figures, 
because that is their case. I can assure you they are pressing me 
very strongly about it now. Their case is that this excise duty is 
a protection to Lancashire; that is their case at this <noment. 
Therefore I want to exactly see how you work out the figures. It 
entirely depends upon you what you are to reckon the cost. Here 
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Bombay, say for a sovereign, and you are compelled by the 
payment of duty to sell it at 21s., and they can produce precisely 
the same article at 20s., and Pay so duty, clearly the duty is 
protective; there would be no question about that. If, on the 
‘other har-d, they say that it costs them ats. 6d.; or even if. it costs 
‘them ats. ‘without the duty, then you are put upon a level. You 
‘follow what I mean? 

Mr. Noste: Yes.: 

Mr. Fowrer: I am trying to put that case to you, and I want 
you to give me your reply to that. 

Mr. Noste: As regards expenses I find that the Indian piece 
will cost 72 per cent for yarn and 28 per cent in expenses. The 
expenses include everything to make that piece of calico; in com- 
parison with the Lancashire mill making the same cloth yarn will 
cost us 72 per cent and the expenses would be 26 per cent. 

Mr. Fowxer: You see there is where the controversy arises. 
They would say: We do not admit the expenses, J gather, as you 
did not contradict me, that in the expenses you: include nothing 
for their higher cost of machinery—— 

Mr. Nose: Ob well—— ; 

Mr. Fowrer: If I put up a plant that costs me £10,009 and 
you cannot put up the sam» plant under £12,000 I have get a pull 
over you in the manufacture of any article. You admit that? 

Mr. Nosrz: I would submit this, sir; that there is a gentle- 
man in the room who has kad considerable experience in these 
Indian mills, and [I think ke might better speak to you on the 
point. . 

Mr. Fowrer: Yes; I can assure the deputation I only want to 
get at the actual facts of the case. But I may take lt, aS we are 
going on, that you have dealt with what I call the making 
expenditure for the production, but you have not taken into account 
either the cost of their machinery or the duration and the li._ of 
their machinery or anything with reference to the coal. _- 

Mr. Nose: It comes in, sir, in the total cost of expenditure— 
in the way of depreciation—that is Practically interest on their 
cost of plant. 


1 
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Mr. Fower: Go on, Mr. Noble. 

Mr. Nosze: I.may saythat they seem to be wrong altogether 
‘in their notion of taxing the stores. They make a statement that 
it is équal to a 1} per cent tax, which is altogether erroneous, as; 
I have- mentioned previously. I will proceed with my remarks. 
The latter example shows how necessary it is that goods and yarms 
made in India of counts 20’s and under should be subjected to an} 
equivalent countervailing excise tax, equal to the five per cent 

vcharge on Lancashire imports, otherwise in its operation it mu: i 
have a most damaging effect upon, and will ultimately destroy a} 
iarge portion of a great home industry, the Lancashire cotton trade 
which, with its allied and dependent trades combined, far exceedt, 
in magnitude any other industry in the country. | 

It also illustrates this fact, that even if yarn and goods made o} 
2o’s yarn and under were admitted into India free from duty th¢ 
same great danger of substitution would exist, inasmuch as thi 
Bombay manufacturers could use twists free from excise in gab 
stituting the Lancashire autiable goods. 

You have admitted, and it is also admitted by the Indiay 
Council, that these duties are imposed to meet the deficiency of 
the Indian budget, this being so, it is difficult to understand wh 
such an important source of income is omitted, as a countervailin;: 
excise on yarns and goods made of 20’s and under would prove te 
be. The natural conclusion is that both, in ifs conception and in 
its operation the arrangement has been intended to give protectio 
pure and simple, the fact that there have been previous deficits c 
the Indian budget of much larger amounts without resorting t: 
import. d3ties.ténds to confirm this view. We all know that for , 

> number of years India has been exceptionally prosperous, and thi 














being so, surely it can well afford to pay a countervailing excisj 
on_cotton goods. Seeing that goods made of yarns over 20's wouk 
be increased in cost, arising from the charge of five per cent impor 
duty, is it not natural to suppose that goods made of counts beloy 
21's will be increased in their market value to a like amount; 
This being admitted, who will reap the advantage—the poo! 
consumer or the manufacturer? I think it is obvious that thi 
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difference will find its way into the manufacturers’ pocket, and it 
will certainly constitute a Premium cr subsidy to every mill in 
t:dia. That this is now Proving so is seen by the fact that many. 
large contracts are now placed for new mills and machinery. 

I hopé that I have inade the following points clear- That 
Fancashire, with American cotton at about 3d. per Jb., can 
produce coarsé counts of 20’s or under as cheaply as can be done 
in India; that the statement in the Blue Book that dutiable mill 
Stores cost 25 per cent of the cost of production, and equal 
to 1} tax, is a fallacy; that Lancashire can produce cotton 
goods such as are made in Indian mills at about the same 
‘cost ; that by relieving Indian manufacturers from an excise 
jaxjon yarns 20's and under, there is given to them a decided 
advantage and great Protection which will enable them to 
prodtice goods of a quality equal to those made in Lancashire 
from finer yarns, which can only be admitted into India by paying 
a duty of five per cent. This is giving the India, manufacturer 
i protection to this amount; thaé goods “imported into India with 
five per cent duty increases the market value of the Indian coarse 
goods to a like amount, and that the advantage thus derived goes 
nto the manufacturers’ pocket, and is of no advantage to the 
{ndian consurner; and that the present arrangement of the 
countérvailing duties omits 4 very important means of raising 
‘evenue. It seems to us that the system being adopted of assessing 
ind collecting the excise in India resolves itself into a complete farce, 
The servants at the respective mills being appointed their own 
assessors, in our opinion, will result in there being but little and 
verhaps no @xcise whatever being collected from the. Ind’an manu- 
acturers. We very much regret that you have found it necessary 
© aise revenue by taxing trade, and hope circumstances will soon 
irise which will enable you to repeal the same. . 

Lancashire would hail with satisfaction legislation of a kind 
hat would tend to make India Prosperous and wealtay, by 
mcouraging agriculture and a larger exportation of the preduce of 
he soil, which would Prove the best source of wealth af Such a 
‘ountry; also by the free admission of its products into this 
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country, thereby developing a free exchange of trade such as 
would bring comfort and contentment to the inhabitants there as 
well as here. Unfortunately, nearly the whole of the markets ui 
the world are closed against our commerce, and surely trade under 
such c’ cumstances should not be handicapped against the people 
of the same empire. 

I have pleasure, sir, in handing you a copy of’ the statement 
(handing statement to Mr. Fowler). : 


Mr. WILLIAM THOMPSON (The United Cotton Manufac- 
tuvors' Association): Mr. Fowler, I desire to place before you the 
protective incidence of the present tariff law by submitting four 
examples; each of these might be increased a hundredfold. They 
have been selected as typically representing the four different 
classes into which our exports to India are divided in the montily 
returns issued by the board of Trade, namely—grey, bleached, 
dyed, and printed goods. 

In taking these examples, I ought to explain that any geo- 
graphical or economical advantage or disadvantage is entirely 
omitted, because, I take it, that what was in existence before 
is still in existence now; and the advantages which enabled! 
them to establish their business are quite aitogether apart from| 
the question which we are discussing to-day. 

Mr. Fower: Quite, and we need not waste a minute over; 
that. 

Mr. Taomrsun: I have taken the cost as being equal in both 

“countries, and my remarks are merely directed to show the advan- 
tage which the manufacturer in India enjoys simply and solely ay 
the vesult of the excise being applied to yarn only, and not to cloth 
when manufactured. You will observe that the duty is based 
upon the Indian valuation, and not upon the gold valuation of 
Manchester. The first example {see details at p. 37] is based on 
a piece of 8jlbs. shirting, grey, of which large quantities aré 
manufactured in Lancashire, and valued 4s. 4d. (gold) deere 
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in India, or at 1s. 1d. exchange=4 rupees. Of this amount 
2s. 4d. (gold) represents the value of the yarn, the remainder 
S ‘ag cost of manufacture and incidental expenses in delivering 
the yoods in India. The same cloth manutactured in India 
is subject to an excise oa the value of the yarn only, which 
is. 2°15 rupees. Now the amount upon which no duty is paid 
by the Indian manufacturer is therefore 1°85 rupees; five per 
cent of this amount shows that an advantage equal to 1} annas 
per piece exists in favour of the Indian manufacturer and against 
his Lancashire rival or competitor. 
{The second example [see details at p. 37} worked out is that of 
‘a piece of bleached shirting, of which we make large quantities, the 
Ivalue of which 1s 6s. rod. (gold) delivered in India, or at exchange 
fts. 1d. = 6-31 rupees. Of this amount 3s. 3d. (gold) represents 
ithe value of the yarn, the remainder being cost of manufacture, 
bleaching and incidental expenses. . Now, the same cloth manu- 
factuxed in India is subject to an excise on the value of the yarn 
only which equals three rupeese Now, if you take three rupees 
from 6°31 rupees you get 3°31 rupees, upon which no duty is paid 
by the Indian manufacturer. . 

Mr. Fowrer: Do you take the rate at the gold value? + 

Mr. Tuompson: Yes, precisely; worked out similarly; the same 
‘reasoning carried through. Five per cent on this amount shows 
that an advantage equal to 2-648 annas per piece exists in favour 
lof the Indian manufacturer and bleacher as against his Lencashire 
lcompetitor. 

Mr. Fowrer: That is the higher class of goods. 

Mr. Tuompson: It is made from similar yarn, but «sith more 
ithreads. , 

Mr. FowLer: But made from yarn below 20's? 

Mr. THompson: No, above 20’s. 

Mr. Fowrer: They do not make them above 20's, or very little 
of them. 

Mr. Tuomrson: It is an increasing quantity. 

Mr. Fow.er: I understand 94 per cent there is made from 
ander 24’s. 
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Mr. THompson: The third example [see details at p. 38] ir based 
upon a piece of dyed shirting, of which large quantities are 
manufactured in Laacashire, value 6s. (gold) delivered in India, 
or at 1s. 1d. exchange = 5:538; of this amount 2s- 4d. (gold) 
represe.ts the value of the yarn, the remainder being cost of 
manufactire, dyeing, and incidental expenses. The same cloth 
manufactured in India is subject to an excise on the value of the 
yarn only which is 2-308 rupees. The amount upon which no 
duty is paid by the Indian manufacturer and dyer is 3-230 ,upees. 
Five per cent on this amount shows that an advantage equal to 
2°584 annas per piece exists in favour of the Indian manufacturer 
and dyer as against their Lancashire competitor. 

Nov: take a piece of printed cloth (see details at p. 38], of 
which we make large quantities, value 20s. (gold) delivered in 
India, or taken at 1s. 1d. exchange= 18-46 rupees. Of this 
amount 7s. 7d. (gold) represents the value of the yarn, the 
remainder being cost of manufacture, printing, and incidental 
expenses. The same clotk manufactured in India is subject 
to an excise on the value of the yarn only, which is seven 
rupees. The amount upon which no duty is paid by the Indian 
manufacturer and printer is 1146 rupees. Five per cent on 
this amount shows that an advantage equal to 9-168 annas 
per piece exists in favour of the Indian manufactuter and printer 
and against their Lancashire competitor. Sutnmarised it would 
stand as follows: The examples show tha! the Indian producer 
pays no excise on 46°15 per cent of the value of gtey goods; no 
excise on 52°44 per cent of the value of bleached goods; no excise 
on 58°33 por cont of the value of dyed goods; and no excise on 
62°08 of the value of printed goods. The examples further show 
that he is protected to the following extent per piece; on grey goods 
2°31 per cent of the value; on bleached goods 2°62 per cent of the 
value; on dyed goods 2.92 per cent of the value; and on printed 
goods 3:10 per cent of the value. [See details at Pp. 39.) I 
therefore suhmit, sir, that the tariff secures an enormous advantage 
to the Indian maaufacturers, and that the trade of Lancashire 
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which the mere anticipation of those duties caused to our ttade 
was very serious, but the effect produced by the actual imposition 
uas been and will continue to be.simply disastrous. : 

. Mr. FowLer: You mean in the reduction of the quantity 
exported ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson: I do. Our exports of piece goods te Irdia for 
February were 28-62 per cent less in quantity and 39°12 per cent 
less in value, for March they were 44*12 per cent less in quantity 
and 50-96 percent less in value, for April they were 31°26 per cence 
-less in quantity and 42°32 per cent less in value. 

Mr. Fowruk: Than what ? 

Mr, THompson: Than the corresponding months of 1894. 

Mr. Fowzer: Ah, tell me about the corresponding munths of 
1893. 

Mr. Tsompson: The corresponding months of 1893, sir, were 
influenced by a great strike in the spinning trade, which existed 
for tive months, and, therefore, they cannot. be taken into com- 
parison. In 1894 you may take it that the conditions were fairly 
normal, : 

Mr. Fowter: No, no! Just the contrary, that I do know! 
The conditions of 1894 were not normal. There was an ‘enormous 
increase of exports from Lancashire of imports into India. 

Mr. ‘THompson: Yes. 

Mr. Fow.er: sis a matter of fact, you know, I think there is 
no four months—I am now speaking from memory, but 1 believe I 
am within the mark when I say that the exports for the four 
monihs ending April, which includes the four months of the duty, 
are higher than they have been in the corresponding fo: months of 
any year except 1894. We must get these figures right, you know. 
I give all possifle weight to your arguments, and especially to the 
argument I have heard before as to the working out of these 
duti s. But when you tell me that the imposition of this duty, as 
I have seen it stated, has destroyed the Lancashire trade, all I can 
say is this, that it bas not done so yet—that the Lancashire 
trade with India up to the present time is ve-y large. I have 
get the figures here and I know exactly what has been 
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exported during the last four months. Taking the month of 
April it is a very singular thing that the value in sterling—I 
ca not know, you will be able to tell me whether the goods 
have gone up, or whether the goods have gone down—but the 
actual value in sterling in the monti of April, 1895, was 
about the same as the actual value in sterling in the month 
of April, 1893, and the first four months of 1895 exceed . 
the corresponding four months in 1893. In 1894 we all know, 
orving to the stoppage of the sale of the Secretary of State's 
bills, and to a question of that sort, there was an abnormal amount 
of imports into India. But it has recovered its position now, and J 
am bound'tg tell you that so far as that branch of your argument is 
concerned, the figures do not bear it out. : 

Mr. THompson: Perhaps you will allow me to say, sir, that 
the comparison with 1893 is altogether misleading. The first four 
or five months of 1893 were entirely subject to the strike which 
prevailed in Lancashire, beginning in the November Previoasiy 
and continuing for five months; and the exports for the early 
months of 1893 can, therefore, not®be taken as reliable for any 
comparison. I think I may fairly assume that the exports for the 
earlie. months of 1894 might be taken as normal, inasmuch as the 
Operation to which you have referred in connection with the 
closing of the Indian Mint and the stoppage of the sale of council 
bills took place at a later period of the previous year, and not in 
the months which I have referred to. 

Mr. Fowzzr: I can only tell you this, that in 1893-4, which of 
course begins on the 25th of March, 1893, and goes to the 25th of 
March, 18y., the value of British cotton piece goods imported into 
Tadia was 28,000,000 tens of rupees, whereas in 1887-8, it was only 
23,000,000 tens of rupees. 

Mr. THompson: Yes; there again you see the date begins from, 
I think, the 25th of March 

Mr. Fowrr: That does not, Mr. Thompson, affect the real 
question... This is a question not only of months. I want to have 
accurate irformatien; I can only take it from the Board of Trade 
returns and my return of Indian imports, and the question is—is it 
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a matter of fact—you gentlemen in this room know perfectly well 
whether it is—that the trade between Lancashire and India is 
“Laing destroyed by the putting on of this five per cent duty ? 
(Yes.”. “Yes.") If gentlemen will say that 

Mr. GarnetT: May I be allowed to intervene for ari‘ instant. 
I can tell you, sir, that since the imposition of the Impo-t Duty, in 
spite of a rise of from 30 to 33 per cent in ordinary American 
cotton, such as is. used in the goods under discussion, the makers 
of such goods are now glad to take the very lowest prices that 
have ever been taken—the prices that they took when cotton was 
33 per cent below; and there are huge stocks now accumulated 
which they are unable to sell. They are taking prices — 

Mr. Fowter: That does not get us any further; if I ur derstand 
you rightly that does not help me at all. Iam not denying that 
there is depression in trade—not for a moment; I am not denying 
that there may be a great decrease in sales and a great increase in 
mocks; what I want to know is simply with-reference to the Indian 
trade—— are 

Mr. Garnett: That is thé Indian trade I am referring to. 

Mr. Fower. Not the general trade. 

Mr. Garnett: No, I am referring particularly to she indian 
trade. 

Mr. Fow.er: Then it is a matter which can be ascertained 
by figures. Is the trade decreasing—that is the point—is the 
trade decreasing between Lancashire and India? (‘Yes.’’) 
Well, but we want the actual figures; I want to know the 
points—-and is it owing to this duty. That is the proposition. 
I want to put it fairly before the deputation. 1 dc not want to 
prejudge that case. All I can say is this, that so far as the year 
1893 is concerned, and the year 1895, there has been no 
decrease: not a very large one—but there has been a decrease 
so far as 1894 is concerned. But if there is a destruction all 
round, ot course nobody will attach greater weight to the argument 
than I should, but 1 do not want to use an argumert siinply, if it 
is not sustained by the figures. Goon, Mr. Thompson: 

Mr. THompson: I have just asked Mr. Mawdsley, sir, and he 
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tells me that the strike to which I referred was settled in March, 
1893. If the Board of Trade’s return is made from March, 1893, 
to March, 1894, that would of course take only the fringe, as it 
were, of the effects produced by the stoppage of machinery during 
that strike. 

Mr. Fowter: We will look into the figures of that, I do 
not want to put it any stronger than on the face it really 
bears, but I cannot quite let it pass without a caveat. I put 
it rothing more than that, | can accept an argument, and will try 
and do my best to answer it or to have it fully considered, but the 
‘declaration that the trade of Lancashire is being ruined by the 
result of this duty—well, of course, that is a very different state- 
ment, and that is, I am bound to Say, a statement that I am not at 
present prepared to accept. 

Mr. THompson: I can only point out, sir, and I assure you—— 

Mr. Fowrer: I do not know where the trade has gone because 
there is not a corresponding manufacture in India. You know; if 
you are going to show that a certain quantity of goods are not sold 
because the price has increased, you mast also show that somebody 
else has sold that missing quantity; and that is the state of things. 
The deScit must be made up somewhcre. 

Mr. THompson: I can assure you, sir, that there has been one 
of the greatest stoppages of machinery in Lancashire, : 

Mr. Fow.er: Owing to this? 

Mr. THompson: Owing to this. One of the greatest that has 
ever taken place since the American Civil War. I think I ain 
perfectly right in that. Even during the strike of five months of 
the whole spinniag trade of Lancashire, I do not think the 
cendition of Lancashire was such as it has been in the early 
months of this year. 

Mr. Fow.er: Then when the duties were 10 per cent and five 
per cent with no Corresponding excise duty at all, it did not” 
produce the depression th:x is now being produced by ducies only 
at five per cent with a corresponding excise. 

Mr. Vuempson: 1 think that is so, because at that time you 
had not anything like the same competing industry as you 
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have to-day. I may incidentally refer to this fact that whilst 
our looms have been stopped in Lancashite the looms of India 
have been going at full speed; and not only that, but they have 
been sending more out every day. I may point out, sir, that 
during rhe years 1892-93 and 1893-94 they added three times their 
usual annual increase in the number of looms during those two 
years. Now what they will do this year I cannot tell. If reports 
are correct it will be something abnormal. 

Now I would just like at this point to read an extract fror a 
letter sent by a man employed in the Indian mills to his father. 
This letter, I ought to say, was dated January the 4th—imme- 
diately, of course, following the imposition of the duties. He 
says: ‘You see the duty has been passed, and you wil! have to 
suffer for it, as the natives, instead of using fine goods, will in 
future use a coarse sort of native make; and once they begin they 
will never use any other, as they are very conservative and never 
-change ,unless forced, The weavers here”—feferring to the 
manufacturers—are rolling in money, and there is one firm here 
whose shares are at 50 per cent premium, and looms are being | 
put down very rapid.” You will observe that that letter” was 
written on the 4th of January—of course immediately afier the 
passing of the Act; and that was the opinion and expression of 
the’ views of Englishmen in India who are engaged in the industry 
there; the great taw of substitution is already actively at work; the 
mill managers there are fully alive to the principles of that law, and 
we in Lancashire are peculiarly subject to its influence. We know 
full well by past experience that the Indian manufacturer having, in 
addition to the advantages which have enabled him +o extend his 
business with unprecedented rapidity, the further advantage secured 
to him, which the examples I have submitted fully prove, and 
being now in a better position than ever is sure to obtain a much 
larger share of the Indian trade. Bya stroke of the pen the price of 
Lancasuire goods has been raised, and the Indian manufacturer 
at once offers a substitute. A fraction of an anna will divert the 
order from one to the other. He secures the business, and not 
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of his goods are raised in aed with the increased cost of Lancashire 
goods. 

That, sir, is ail I propose to address to you. I will give you the 
figures (handing in examples). 


Exampte I. 
Of th+ Frotective Incidence of the Indian Import Duty and Excise as now 
applied to Cotton Piece Goods :- 
A piece of 8}lbs. shirting, of which large quantities are 
t.anufactured in Lancashire, value 4s. 4d. gold 
delivered in India, or at 1s. 1d. exchange .... ...._ Rs. 4:00 
Of this amount 2s. 4d. gold represents the value 
of the yarn, the remainder being cost of manufac- 
ture and incidental expenses. 
Thg same cloth manufactured in India is subject to an , 
excise on the value of the yarn only, which is tee 215 
The amount upen which no duty is paid by the Indian 
manufacturer is...) ee cee nee ee ee eee RL 1°85 


Rs. 1°85 as above is equal to 29°6 annas. 

Five per cent on 29°6 annas is equal to 1:48 annas per piece. 

Thus an advantage equal to 1-48 annas per piece exists in 
favour of the Indian manufacturers and against their Lancashire 
competitors. 


Exampce II, 

A piece of bleached shirting, of which large quantities are 
manufact-red in Lancashire, value 6s. 10d. gold 
delivered in India, or at 1s. rd. exchange wees Rs, 6°31 

(This is ct higher quality and consequently Rieke: 
price than that referred to in Example No. 1.) 

Of this amount 3s. 3d. gold represents the 
~alue of the yarn, the remainder being cost of 
manvfacture, bleaching, and incidental expenses. 

The same cloth manufactured in India is subject to an 
exciee on -he value of the yarn only, which is 4 3°00 

The ameunt vpon which no duty is paid by the Indian _ 
manufacturer and bleacheris ... ... 0 ... 4... Rs. 3.31 
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Rs. 3°31 as above is equal to 52°96 annas, 

five per cent on 52°96 annas is equal to 27648 annas per piece, 

Thus an advantage equal to 2:648 anpas per piece exists -in 
favour of the Indian manufacturers and bleachers and against 
their I ancashire competitors. 


Exampze II], 


A piece of dyed suirting, of which large quantities are 
manufactured in Lancashire, value 6s. gold delivered 
in India, or at 1s. 1d. exchange... ... 0... ... Rs. 5°538 
Of this amount 2s. 6d. gold represents the value 
of the yarn, the remainder being cost of manufacture, 
dyeing, and incidental expenses. 
The same cloth manufactured in India is subject to an 
; excise on the value of the yarn only, which is eas 24308 





The amount upon which no duty is paid - the Irdian 
. manufacturer and dyeris ... 0... .t.- wu wo. Rs. 3°230 
Rs. 3'230, as above, is equal ta 51°68 annas. 
Five per cent on 52°96 annas is equal to 2°584 annas per piece. 
Thus an advantage equal to 2°584 annas per piece exists in 
favour of the Indian manufacturers and dyers and against their 
Lancashire competitors. 


Exampte IV. 


A piece of printed cloth, of which large quantities are 

. manufactured in Lancashire, value 20s. gold de- 
livered in India, or at 1s. rd. exchange ... ... ... Rs. 18°46 

Of this amount 7s. 7d. gold represents tke vtue 

of the yarn, the remainder being cost ef manufac- 

ture, printing, and incidental expenses. 

The same cloth manufactured in India is subject to an 

excise on the value of the yarn only, which is ae 7:00 


The amount upon which no duty is paid by the Indian 
manufacturer and printeris kw... Ro 11°46 
Rs. 11°46 as above is equal to 183-36 annas. 4 
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Five per cent on 183°36-annas is equal to 9°168 annas per piece. 

Thus an advantage equal to 9'168 annas per Piece exisis in 
favour of the Indian’manufacturers and printers and against their 
Lancashire competitors. 


Summary. 


These examples show that at present the Indian producer pays :— 
No excise on 46:15 per cent of the value of grey goods. 


o 7 » 52°44 a Pe bleached goods. 
s + » 58°33 vs : ie dyed goods. 
- ss 62°08 5 +3 printed goods. 
"And that he is protected to the following extent per piece :— 
On grey goods... ... 2°31 per cent of the value. 
On bleached goods ... 2°62 ~ ,, Ps 
On dyed goods... .., 2-92 + of 


On printed goods... 3"10 6 
Or worked out ii Indian currency :-— 


”” 


On grey goods... ... 148 annas per piece. 
On bleached goods ... 2°643 4, +5 
On dyed goods... ... 2°584 ,, 9 


Ca printed goods... 9168 ,, 


” 


Mr. T. F..MACKISON (the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Associations):~Perhaps, Mr. Fowler, you will allow me first as 
representing spinners to explain that the strike which was referred 
to affected “the* spinning trade. Perhaps half the spindles in 
Lancashire and surrounding counties were stopped for five 
months, from November up to March, 1893; and the necessary 
consequence of that would be to stop a great many looms which 
were dependent upon the spinners for their yarn. 

Mr. Fowzer: I should never myself take any one year asa 
guide at’all “n any matter of statistics. The only reason why I 
mentioned” 1893 Wis because the last speaker was dwelling on 
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<5qq, wéich I consider to be not a reltable year for such purpose.* 
On tue question whether you are to tgst the progress or decadence 
of a trade: one year is deceptive; you must, take eertainly at least 
four or, five years before you can form any opinion, because each 
one yeai may have special circumstances of its-own. Therefore, if 
we can get four or five years, and have a strike year thrown into 
it, of course then the effect of the strike is brought aownh t> its 
proper level. - 

Mr. Macxison: Yes, sir. I represent the Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Associations, and will deal first with yar..s in 
counts of 20’s and below. We regret to find that the direct export 
of these to India has ceased, but the spinning of these numbers for 
cloth made at home for export to India still goes on to the impor: - 
tant extent mentioned by Mr. Harvey, and if the effect ot the five 
per cent import duty now exacted on these goods on entering 
India (as we think it must inevitably be) is to reduce or to 
stop altogether the export of the cloth for whiclf the yarn is 
now spufi at home, to the extent that-this takés place the home 
spinner will be prejudiced, and he‘will either then have to stop his 
spindles, and so throw out of employment a considerable number 
of workers, or he must devote his time to the difficult and almost 
impossible task of finding a fresh outlet for his productidn in other 
markets, while his Indian competitor will meanwhile without much 
trouble reap a great advantage, and all this will happen as a direct 
effect and result of the imposition of the five per cent duty. 

I will next take the question of substitution which will take 
place by the Indian manufacturer making cloth ou. of duty-free 
yarns to substitute cloth now or heretofore made of -Lancashire 
yarns, either in India or at home, in counts over ad's, and of course 
it is obvious that the effect of such a process ‘of substitution must 
be to still further largely curtail the market for English yarns. 
What English spinners look forward to, as a result of the exe-ap- 
tion of 2c’s and below from excise duty, is a repetition in-India of 
what happened in England in 1879 when, under the Indian 
Tariff Act then in force, the exemption from impcert duty 
was extended to ‘all cotton goods containing~no yarn of 
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‘a higher number than 30's.” What took place in England 
at that time is very forcibly described by you, sir, in your 
despatch to the Indian Government as given on page 4 of 
the Blue Book, namely, ‘‘that manufacturers in Englaad were 
driven to making “for the Indian markét goods coming within 
the exemptions; a revolution was effected in the trade; the pro- 
poron of exempted goods quickly rose from a smati fraction to 
nearly the whole of the importations in certain classes of fabrics, 
apd the customs yielded by duties on cotton greatly declined.” 

spinner at home is alarmed at the Prospect of a similar 
revolution in trade being imminent, if it has not already begun, in 
India. He knows that the counts exempted in India from duty 
bear mugh the same relation to the Indian manufactiirer’s power of 
substitution as did 30's and below in the case of the British manu- 
facturer 14 or 15 years ago; and the Lancashire spinner has 
therefore the gruesome Prospect before him of yet another heavy 
blow being struck at his already much harassed industry, and-the 
blow will come as a direct vonsequence and effect of the Tariff Act 
recently passed in India. 


Mr. JOSHUA RAWLINSON: Sir, I represent the cétton 
industries of Blackburn, Preston, Burnley, and the surrounding 
district, and when I tell you that within that district there are 
compriged sotmething like one half the cotton looras in the United 
Kingdom, and that many of them are engaged in this Indian trade, 
you will se: the importance of this subject to the people I have 
come to represent. 

Now, sir, with reference to your remarks with reference to 
1894, the exports for India for that year have shown the capacity 
of Lancashire to supply those exports to that country, and.the 
employeis of Lancashire, and the operatives of Lancashive, do not. 
look upon the exports of that year as being abnormal at all, and 
any year of exports that falls below the limit of 1894 they will look 
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fr, Fowier: Really, Mr. Rawlinson, I cannot admit that © 

statement; that is not a correct argnment fer the people that 
you represent to use, because it is a notorious faét—it is to my. 
great regret in one respect—that the increase of the imports was in 
consequeice of the stoppage of the sale of the Secretary of State's 
bills, and it affected the course of exchange and seriously deranged 

the financial relations between this office and India at the time.” I 
can only say that that is one of the questions upon which the 
financial authorities and the mercantile authorities in India are all 
agreed—that 1894 was a totally abnormal year for every description 
of import upon that ground. But I really do not know that we 
need argue that point. The question that we have really to deal 
with to-day is: Does this five per cent duty afford the equivalent 
which the Lancashire manufacturers are entitled to ask for; is the 
present position the levying of a protective duty or not? The 

consequences may be matters which we may discuss and regard as 
we do on both sides with very great interest, but the real question 
that we have got to settle is notavhetber“India shall impose import 

duties—that is a question for the Indian Government itself, and 
they have decided to levy import duties not only upon cotton goods 
but upon all other descriptions of goods, and the House of 
Commons has decided, and decided by an overwhelming majority, 
that it will not sanction the principle of the exemption of cotton 

goods from general import legislation. Then the next step in the 

argument is this: the Lancashire manufacturers say, ‘‘ Well but if 
you expose us or: charge our goods with import duties, we have a 

right to ask that those duties shall not be protective.” The answer 
of the Indian Government is, ‘‘They are not protectiy>; in fact, 

your Government at home, in the excess as we think it of zeal to 
prevent anything of a protective character, has levied upon us an 

excise duty which practically amounts to a protection to the Lan- 
cashire manufacturer." Now that is the issue which we have got 

to try-as vetween you. I think the deputation should bring its 
facts and its arguments to that one question: Are these duties 
protective or are they not? I have said in the House of Commons, 
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" party to levying a protective duty. The Indian people say 
to me—they have said to the within the last few weeks,*** We 
*fe now looking to you to fulfil your pledge with reference“ to 
the 24's; we still maintain that the excise duty is nut levied 
fairly; v.e still maintain that there is no competition between us 
and Lancashire between 20’s and 24's, and if you, impose an 
excise duty between 20's and 24's, you are subjecting the people of 
India to an unfair tax; you are putting our manufacturers at a 
disadvantage, to which they ought not to be put, and we call upon 
you to redeem your pledge.” Very well, so far, so good. Now, 
then, you gentlemen on the other hand say, ‘We dissent from 
that altogether; we maintain”—as I understand you—“‘that all 
yarns ought to be taxed, that there should be no limit of 20's at 
all”"—{Mr. Rawuinson: “Hear, hear”)—“and that there is com- 
petition between us.” Now that really is the difficult point which 
is in dispute at the present time, not between you and me in this 
room, gentlemen, but between the two Governments, and: between 
we may say the two classes of manufacturers. Of course, the Indian 
Government has no interest in this matter. Their interest is to get 
taxation. Theii duty is, as is that of all other governments, to have 
as large an income as they can; and when one gentleman on my right 
here said, Why did not they levy an excise duty upon the whole of 
their manufactures? The answer is: It would be of such a trivial 
amount that it would hardly enter into the calculation at all. On 
the other hand, you do not wish to put their trade at a disadvan- 
tage—that I am quite certain, of. (Hear, hear.”) All that you 
want is a fair field and no favour. (Hear, hear.”) Well, that is 
exactly whac I want them to have. It is my duty to hold, if I 
pessibly can, an even balance between the two. Of course it is 
my duty at the same time to rejoice, and I do rejoice, in any 
development of the Indian industries and of Indian manufactures, 
and { can conceive that there is a large class of goods which it 
would not be worth your while to make, which you have not 
made,, and do not make, and do not send out there, but 
which they can mrke, and in which they beat you as they 
have done before, simply by the fact that they can produce’ 
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them cheaper than you can. Their answer is that 94 per cent 
of thelr trade is from that source. “ They say, “We are not 
der:anding anything in which we come into competition with: 
Lancashie except to the extent of six per cent of out production 
and our manufacture—our competition is confined exclucively to 
that six per.cent.” Those are figures which can be disputed no 
doubt, but they must be disputed by corresponding figures that 
can carry conviction to the minds of the public and also to the 
minds of the people there. I can assure you that the Government 


_ of India, I believe, are as anxious to be fair in this matter as 


the Government of England are, and I may dismiss from your 
minds, gentlemen, the idea that there is any attempt on 
the part of the Government to grant anything like a protective 
help to the Indian manufacturer. I do not think that is 
a just accusation against them at the present time. I think 
you have seen already in the newspapers what has been done 
with reference to dyed yarns. Directly- that it was proved 
that there was a protection in the duty so far as dyed yarns _ 
were concerned, that duty you see has practically been taken 
away. (Hear, hear.”) That, I think, shows a fair disposition. 
on the part of the Indian Government, because after all they are 
the veople you know to decide these questions, and I think they 
would be disposed to dea] with you in the same way, if we can 
just confine it to the pure argument as to whether the duty is or is 
not protective. 

Mr. Rawitnson: I am very much obliged to you for your 
remarks. . 

Mr. Fow ter: I am sorry to have interrupted you. 

Mr. Rawtinson: I was drawn into the remark because of your 
expression that the exports of 1894 were abnormal; but, as I say, 
the capacity to supply India with that quantity of goods has 
beea proved, and being proved if it falls below that we shall seek 
to know the cause of it. 

Mr. Fowxer: I believe in reference to your canacity that if 
India would take twice the quantity you would. be able ‘o produce 
*s; I think if Lancashire were asked to double its exports you 
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Mr. Raw.inson:. We could not do it ina very. short time, but 
we hope that Lancashire Possesses a progressive trade-—(Mr. 
Fow er: “Hear, hear.”)—and unless it continues to progress-we 
shalt want to know the reason of it. 

Mr. Fowzer: Certainly. 

Mr. Raw.inson: I quite agree also, in what you said that 
the Government in this country never intended to give India 
Protection. I do not think there is a gentleman in this room 
who entertains that idea. But the question is, have they 
given it; although, unwittingly, have they conferred protection 
upon it? 

Mr. Fowier: Certainly that is the question. 

Mr. Raw inson: There is a great protection given to India in 
the fact that while their goods are taxed at five per cent upon the 
value of the yarns only, English goods are taxed at the cloth value. 
There is a very considerable amount of protection in that circum- 
stance alone. Then, sir, in the speech that you made in the House 
of Commons during the Indian debate you indicated that the total 
manufacture of India ought not to be taxed because the native 
productions were consumed by the very poorest of the poor. Now 
in that, sir, we think you have taken an entirely mistaken view. 
The productions of India are not those productions which are 
consumed by the very poorest people in India. I think the idea 
has been fostered very largely by the terms that are used with 
reference to them. The production of India is called coarse cloth; 
it is coarse in the sense that the yarns from whica it is made are 
coarse yarns, that is, they are thicker yarns than the English 
imports. Tut it does not make a cheap cloth. The coarse heavy 
cloth is a dear and expensive cloth, and what is called the fine 
cloth for India is really very much cheaper per yard than the 
coarse cloth in India. We think, and I suppose we shall all 
assume, that the poorest People buy the cheapest cloth. If that 
be so, then the native Production in India is consumed by the well- 
to-do classes in India, and not by those whom 1 say you called the 
very poorest of the poor. 

I have here, in order. to make the meaning a little clearer, > 
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sample of cloth which is made in the town in which I reside-— 
Burn!ey—and which is sent to India; and comes into actual com- 
petition, as Mr. Harvey described, with the native manufacture. 
It is mate from coarse counts entirely, the warp is 16's and the weft 
is 16’s, but the price per running yard of the cloth is 2}4. Now 
that is a cloth similar to the cloth that is produced by the native 
manufacturer in India. I have also here a cloth produced by the 
same firm. ‘That is made from ordinary counts in Lancashire of 
4o’s warp and 50's welt. The price of that cloth per running yard 
is 3d. per yard. So you will see, Mr. Fowler, that this cloth made 
from fine counts is a much cheaper cloth than the native production 
of India made from coarse counts, and it is therefore more suitable 
and more likely to be bought by the very poorest of the poor in 
India. 

Mr. Fowzer: Will you leave this with me? 

Mr. Rawiinson;-Yes, I will give you the samples, sit (handing 
in samples). It is solely with the object of _demonstrating this fact 
to you that it is the English production that is used by the poor 
people and not the native production, and that you evidently were 
under a wrong impression in the speech you made*in the House of 
Commons. ip oy a 

“fr, Fowter: Is this style you made from the 16’s largely 
imported ? 

Mr. Rawuinson: Not very largely, but it is made; it comes 
into competition. 

Mr. Fowxer: | mean is it sent to India? 

Mr. Raw iinson: Yes. It is sent to India; it is made for the 
Indian market and the other cloth is also nade fr the same 
market. So that the idea that you entertained that in exempting 
Indian goods from taxation you were relieving the very poorest 
classes in India from taxation is, T submit, a mistake. Now, sir, all 
clcth sent to India competes with all cioth that is made in lndia. 
{t is a great delusion to say that because their counts are a little 
coarser than the counts made in England they do not compete 
with each other. It is as foolish to say that as it is that the 
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other; you see very numerous shapes of hats, but you know 
perfectly well that-every shape competes with every other shape 
that is producéd. It is just the same with our production, which 
we are sending to India. . } 

Now, sir, I think the feeling that is Prevalent in Laricashire is 
somewhat misund stood both in Parliament and in the country 
geuerally. This is a question which deeply affects Lancashire, 
and if the injustice to Lancashire is not remedied it will cause 
agitation there, such, I think, as few Statesmen in London 
are“ awate of. The feeling is so strong in Lancashire that 
this agitation will never rest as long as this injustice’ is done to 
her trade. 


Mr. JAMES MAWDSLEY (the Secretary of the Operitives’ 
Union): Mr. Fowler, 1 u -derstood, just now that you considered 
“it was not advisable to discuss the question as to comparing the 
imports in the present year with the imports in any previous year, 
but rather that the question whether this duty was protective or 
otherwise should form the theme on which we should address you 
this afternoon. Under these circumstances, I will not take up 
your time with some figures which I have just collated since we 
came in respecting the imports which you have just been dis- 
cussing, but will leave the matter where my. colleagues have 
Placed it wit’. regard to the protective character of the duty, and 
will just simply say that during the Past spring we have had a 
very large propurtion of our workpeople out of work. It ran up to 
between about 12,000 and 13,000 weavers, and taking the finishing 
departments and the Preparatory departments, the carding, the 
spi ning, the winding, the warping, the bleaching, the dyeing, and 
the finishing, I might fairly assume that that 13,000 weavers 
would, without exaggeration, represent on the whole 20,000 
operatives. [hese figures were obtained in March, and since 
then, Iam bcund to Say, matters have somewhat improved—not 
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due to any improvement in the Indian demand being made, but 
simpl; to prospects throughout the’ world, ‘in -which we bope 
Lencashire will share, and in which we are sharing at the present 
time; nct that the trade is by any means at present in a satis- 
factory position. I think my colleagues here must assme our 
manufacturers and cotton spinners would, after reasonable charges 
are made for depreciation and a very small interest on the capital 
invested, most of them, be very glad to see a very smail margin of 
profit. Under these circumstances, we think that some little 
might be done in the direction indicated by my Hleagues. i can 
endorse what Mr. Rawlinson says, that the leeling is very strong 
throughout the whole of the working classes on this question; and 
it is being talked about and forms the general topic of conversa- 
tion; and if, in its wisdom, the Indian Office and the officials who 
manage its business can see their way to make the matter a little 
easier in the direction that has been indicated, I think it would 
lave a very good effect throughout the whole of the manufacturing 
districts. a : 


Mr. JOHN WHITTAKER (the United Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association): Sir 
Mr. Fowter: I think I have read Mr. Whittaker’s pamphlet. 

Mr. Warraker: [ do not know that you have, sir, but 1 hope 





you have. 

Mr. Fowrer: I have, yes. 

Mr. Wairtaker: In the first place, Mr. Fowler, 1 should like 
to add my congratulations to those of the other gentlemen upon 
your restoration to health. I can feel all the more sympathy with 
you because I happened to be bearing you company at the same 
tire with the same unfortunate infliction. I also desire, as ha ving 
taken some little interest in this matter, to thank you for the 
pledges that you made in the House of Commons on the 21st of 
February last. You stated there, “1 say frankly ana opeuly to the 
Lancashire manufacturers, if you will prove tha: there is any 
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injustice done to you, 1 will do my best to remedy that injustice ; 
given the injustice, L-will endeavour to remove it;’’ and, further, ‘if 
it should on clear evidence appear that the Government has drawn 
the line of excise too high, or that its Operation does net satis- 
factorily-and equitably remove any and every protective cnaracter 
the Government will, in concert with the, Government of India, 
fairl> consider the objections, and loyally carry out their declared 
intention to avoid protection.” 
» Mr. Fowzer: I adhere to every word of that. a 

Mr. Wuitraker: I said just now, sir, 1 thank you on behalf of 
the manufacturers and workpeople of Lancashire for those pledges, 
pledges which I am happy to hear you reiterate this afternoon. 

Mr. Kowter: Certainly. 

Mr. Wuitraxer: Now with pledges given so frankly and fully 
I think, sir, that it should not be a matter of great difficulty for us 
to come to some understanding with you whereby all protective 
incidence should be avoided. The onus of proof, as you have 
stated just now, lies with us; the rest lies with you. We deplore 
that the House of Commons should be divided into interested 
sections, and we trust, sir, that the outcome of this conference this 
afterncon will be that there will be no need whatever to forma 
Lancashire section in the House of Commons, and when -the 
general election does come we sincerely hope that, so far as Lan- 
cashire is concerned at any rate, this question’ will not be the 
burning question at issue before the electors. -Now, a considerable 
amount of timie has been occupied already, but { trust that you 
will bear with me for a short time not for my own sake, but 

rfor the sak2 of. the industry which I am here to represent 
tosday. I purposz to deal with my remarks under the following 
heads :— 

Firstly, seeing that all imports into India, except machinery, 
are subject to a duty of five per cent, is Lancashire justified: in 
claiming exemption from the operation of that duty unless com- 
pletely countervailed by a similar excise duty on the product of 
cotton mills in India? Secondly, was the desire for the inclusion 
of the cotton” goods under the Tariff Acts by the Bombay 
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Martafacturers’ Association entirely in order to benefit the Indian 
Exckequer? Thirdly, is it possible ’ ‘to fix a dividing line between 
tke manufacturers of Lancashire and India whereby conditiérs 
attached to one will pot affect the other? Fourthly, are the 
excise’ duties as imposed sufficient to “satisfactorily énd_ equi- 
tably remove any amd every protective character the, import 
duties may possess?” Fifthly, what effect has the operation of 
these duties had on the respective industries in India and in 
Engiand? 

Now, in reference to the first part of my subject, I may "state 
that after Lord Kimberley announced to us in this office last year 
that he “did not think the time had arrived when we should be 
called upon to consider so great a change of policy as that which 
would be indicated by the re-imposition of the duties on cotton,” 
and after carefully considering the “financial condition of the Indian 
Exghequer, as well as the extraordinary difficulty which had arisen 
‘as to therate of exchange, yet there shouldnot bg any re-imposition 
of the import duty;” after thaf statement, sir, a howl of indignation 
went up in India against the exclusion of Lancashire cotton goods 
from the Tariff Act. We were told that this exemption was a 
“concession to the selfish and ignorant cry of a body.of English 
megchants;” that the refusal of the Secretary of State to sanction 
the inclusion of cotton yarns and cotton fabrics among the articles 
declared liable to duty was ‘‘subordinating the best interests of the 
people of India to those of a section of the manufacturers of 
England.” Indeed, sir, I believe that the term,“ Lancashire” 
became synonymous with “greed” in so far as India was concerned, 
and you yourself, sir, did not escape their wiathfu* indignation. 
They told us that their non-imposition must. bé looked upon as‘an 
indirect means of securing Parliamentary support; so that, what 
between the Hindoos and the Lancashire people, I think, sir, that 
yea, the. Secretary of State for India, had not a very comfortable 
- time at that period. Well, sir, the position that they took up, and 

the indignation that they showed, would have been, per‘ectly justi- 
fied but for one thing, and that is there is in India c very large, 
“powerful, and increasing industry. As regards all other competing 
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exports from this country there is in India a very smal! competing 
industry, but as regards the cotton trade there are there, av you 
knew, over 3,600,000 spindles and over 30,000 looms, and thry 
employ 130,000 workpeople and use a million and a quarter bates 
of cotton ner year, and the industry is still growing. As you said 
just now, sir, Lancashire does not object to fair competition, but 
the fussible competition of India, I submit, has always been 
recognised. I do not know, sir, whether it has escaped your 
attention or not, but I noticed this afternoon that you spoke of the 
Perioa in India when duties were imposed upon our exports with- 
out any countervailing excise duty whatever. I might call your 
attention to the fact that during that period, although ‘no counter- 
vailing excise duty was levied on Indian manufactures, yet there 
was an import duty imposed on all cotton that they imported into 
that country for the purpose of manufacturing finer yarns than 
they were able to do from Indian cotton, 

Mr. Fowrer: Mr. Whittaker, I do not want to interrupt you, ° 
but I do not think it is advantageous for us now to be discussing 
the policy. We must take it now as an accepted fact that the 
Indian Government has levied import duties—we must take it as 
an accepted fact that the Indian Government has decided, and the 
legislature of this country totally irrespective of party has also 
decided, that there is to be no exemption to these import duties. 
Really the question you have come to see me about to-day is what 
you put in the fourth and fifth of your headings, namely, whether 
there is an injustice in the course which is now pursued. J adhere 
to every word which you read just now that I said to the House of 
-Commons, acd whet I want to be shown by gentlemen like the 
deputation that is-.here to-day is where the points are which 
they wish me to consult the Indian Government about and to bring 
before them. 

Mc. Waittaxer: I merely mention that point, sir, in answer 
to your resnark just now that there was no countervailing “excise 
duty; that, this, as a matter of fact, took place at a time when 
duties weie imposed before. 

Mr. Fowtes: That would be an arguable point; I should not -. 
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admit quite your statement there. i think the Indian Govern: 
ment did propose to impose a duty/ but it was not allowed, if § 
remember aright, by Lord Salisbury—but.I cannot recall it.-- 1 
am vety glad to see the deputation, but they have already been 
with mi upwards of two hours, and I have got’a very large amount 
of work yet to do. I have only just come back, but I should like 
to hear you upon the points on which really we have mé: here - 
to-day. That is what I want. 

Mr. Wuitraxer: Very well, sir; 1 will go to question three, 
and that is—Is it possible to fix a dividing line between the snanu- 
facturers of Lancashire and India whereby the conditions attached 
to the one would not affect the other? 

Now that appears to me, sir, to contain the crux of the whole 
matter. The statistics that have been prepared by the Bombay 
manufacturers and by Sir James Westland all go to prove that 
inasmuch as India manufactures cloths and yarns of counts 
coarser than what are exported from this gountry and inasmuch as 
the points of direct competition are so fhfinitesinial, an import duty 
placed on our goods would be” of. no advantage. to them and 
consequently of no disadvantage to us. That, 4 believe,.j isthe 
position they take up. Well, sir, I could not perhaps ‘prove the 
absurdity of their contention better than by asking you to reverse 
thé’ operation, for the logical conclusion must be that if the import 
duty placed on cur goods is of no advantage to them whatever and 
no disadvantage to us, then it must be equally true that if an 
excise duty was levied on their productions without any cor- 
responding import duty on our goods, consequently 1 tu disadvantage 
would be given to them and no advantage te us. It would be 
equally absurd to state that the tariffs of Russia‘and France and 
Germany and other countries are no protection whatever to the 

_ industries there because they make goods of a different character 
to.what we send into their country. Now, this argument of ‘theirs 
evidenity did not commend itself to you for the reasofi that you 
said there were points of competition, and you tried to fix a dividing 
line where the competition commenced, and therefore excise duties 

_ must be put on. Now our contention is, that it is impossible to 
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fix a’ dividing line without the people of India -being xed 
from “thie proportiow’ of godds that are made in India spon 
wiich no tax is paid—the people of India’ will really have EX) 
pay the increased value of those goods, and the amount: will’ go 
into the- pockets of the India millowners instead of into the 
exchequer. 

Mr. Fower: Now you show me that clear and tKen I will do 
my best to grapple with it. That is the very one point I want you 
to.deal with. That is the essence of the difference, you know, 
between a protective duty and a revenue duty. 

Mr. Wurrraker: I will do my best, sir. I will take tea as an 
illustration. You were good enough, sir, to mention tea in your 
speech in the House of Commons and you there said—and it was 
perfectly true—that if a chancellor of the exchequer placed a duty 
ont tea the price of tea would be raised the next morning in every 
grocer’s shop throughout the country. That would be perfectly 
so, sir, because there is no competing industry. We do not grow 
tea. But let us carry the contention a little further. I believe I 
am right in saying that about three-fourths of the tea that comes 
into this country comes from India and Ceylon. 

Mr: Fowcer: More. 

Mr. Wuitrakzr: Well, we will take these figures. 

Mr. Fowter: Yes. 

a Mr. Wuirtaxer: Three-fourths from India and Ceylon, and 
about one-fourth from China. Very well, suppose the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—and by putting it this way it will make a 
parallel case with our Indian goods—suppose the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ‘places a duty of sixpence per pound on all the tea that 
we imported from- India and Ceylon, but left the tea that comes 
from China absolutely free from duty. 

Mr. Fowxer: That would be what is called a differential duty. 

‘Mr. Wurrraker: In that case what would be the result, sir? 
The consumers of tea do not bother their heads, practicaliy, about - 
whether it comes from India, China, or Ceylon; but, undoubtedly, 
the retailers of that tea would charge the extra duty on the whole 
of the tea they sold. In that case the duty would eo either to the- 
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retaiier or ta the -producer; in any case, sir, the duty would be 
paid by the people, and it would not‘ ‘go for ‘révenue purposes. 

> Mr. Fowrer: Yes, but do. not let us get outside he 
questiba ; that is a differential duty which has no application in 
this case. You take the tea, but the illustration that I gave with 
it none of you gentlemen have touched upon to-day. The point I 
gave it was that the tax on tea was paid by the consumer, and 
by nobody else, which I still hold. But your parallel case is spirits. 
Spirits are imported from abroad, and spirits are distilled~at 
home. When we put a customs duty on spirits imported 
from abroad, we put on a corresponding excise duty with reference 
to the spirits Produced at home, and that makes it a revenue duty, 
and not a protective duty. Now, really, as you say, the-crux is— 
Is there in this tax anything of a protective character? Where 
the duty.is put om, no matter whether it is a differential duty or 
simply a protective duty with no excise, the native producer of the 
-arficle raises his price to within a frastion gf what the duty 
amounts to, and puts the monéy into his pocket. 

Mr, Wuirtaker: Yes, and that is what we object to, sir. 

Mr. Fowrer: If we were to have a duty to-mrrow put ‘on-of 
ten shillings a quarter on corn the English farmer would raise his 
price by 9s. 6d. or gs. gd., and he would put that additional sum 
into his own pocket, and the English consumer would have to pay 
nearly the whole’of the ten shillings. 

Mr. Wuitraxker: That is exactly our contention. 

Mr. Fow.er’: What I want you to tell me is where this cotton 
duty is protective? ’ 

Mr. Wuitraker: Well, it has been alleged “all along that this 
duty which was being levied was for revenue, parposes only, and I 
believe that the reason why the duty was put on so suddenly was 
in order that the merchants abroad would not get any benefit 
arasing from that duty. Now we contend that the people of ‘India 
are Bay ing an enhanced value for the goods that are manufactured 
from yarns of 20's and below, and that the amount -they pay goes 
into the pockets of the manufacturers, and not, in fast, into the 

“Tevenue customs. 4 
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Mr. Fowrsr: Now that is what I tell you; if you sk . thst to 
me I -ill not lose a mail in endeavouring to rectify it. That is 
_the point I want? Of course at present the argument is this, apd 
‘ais is what you have got to answer—they say that they “fo not 
spin on the one hand, and they do not weave on the othe hand, 
any yarn, or any piece goods, similar to and competing with what 
4% spen-in “Lancashire and exported from ‘this countsy. What I 
want you to do is to give me the facts and the figures to deal with 
that argument, and to bring before the Government of India. 
Ever7thing else outside that is really outside the question. 

Mr. Wuittaker: I have tried my very best—Mr. Tattersall 
can bear me out—to get to know what the value of 20's, 22's, and 
24's was | vin India before the duties, and the price of “ndian cotton 
in Bombay sompared with what they are to-day. I have not, sir, 
the means of obtaining the information that you have, but you 
could very easily for yourself ascertain those values, and I think 
.that you will find, sir, that the value of 20’s and below has beea, 
raised more than the’ advance in cotton to very nearly in com- 
parison with the farthing in the pound, which —— 

Mr. Fowrgr: You think they have raised the prices equivalent 
to the duty—I mean practically equivalent ?—(“ Yes.”)—and they 
have put'that into their own pockets? (*Yes.””) 

Mr. Wuittaxer: There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Fowter: That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Wuitraker: We send, say, 45,000,000 weight of yarns to 
India; they spin 70,000,000; that is 115,000,000 weight of yarn, 
the duty upop“which would be raised a farthing a pound. 

Mr. Fowter: Yes. 

, Mr. Wurrr-cer: Very well; that being so, I take up the 
position that it is impossible to raise the value of such an enormdus 
weight of yarn as 115,000,000 weight without its value being 
refle-ted on the others; the value of the others is bound to _be 
raised in sympathy. Now, you have studied this que-tion so 
much, sir, that you are almost a manufacturer. Take the case of 
20's in the Munchester market. If the value of 20’s is fivepence 
per pound, thet of 22’s is ~,th more, that-is 54,; now in India, 
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with, a ne per cent duty on, the 22’s would be raised to. 4 
wonpid it not.?- 

Mr. Fow.er: Yes. 

* Mi. WHITTAKER: And the 20's ought to remain stationary at” 
fivepence? 

Mr. Fowrer: I suppose so. 

Mr, Writraxer: But, sir, that is an absolute impossibuicy in 
practice, for there to be such a difference between 20's and 22’s as 
zsd-a pound—it is an absolute impossibility. That differepce 
has to be bridged over in some way; and J am only sorry that if 1 
had known that you would have made it such an important point, 
I would, at my own expense, have cabled out to India_to have 
obtained the information as to what the values of the yarns were 
before the duties and to-day; and that, sir, I feel certain, will 
prove my contention; and if that is so—— 

Mr. Fowzer: I do not want to cut you short, but I want the 
-Gefestation to understand, of course; that what i is said to-day is not 
the last word in the controversy. WHat I want you to do-is to 
supply me with facts. I have got all these various statements 
which have been made, but what I should like is, if you 
would agree upon any one statement which would ~ ambody 
the views of your Association, and deal with these various 
points, and with your figures, and certainly the figures which 
you (Mr. Whittaxer) have mentioned just now—which, certainly, 
I should wish yop to obtain and to incorporate in it—then 
we would have the case to put before the Government of 
India, and it could be fairly argued out. Everything that you 
wish me to send, and everything that 1 ibink gf importance - 
to send, I shall send to the Government 4st “India for. their 
remarks upon it, and to hear what they have got to say. Of 
course, at the present time—as you know—I have told you many 
times, and I will not repeat it just now—they say that I aia all 
wrog; “and that there is nothing imported under 24’s. 

Mr. Wuirraxer: I think that is a very good idea of. yours, sir, 
and perhaps you have learned that the Blackburn District 
Chamber of Commerce decided to send such a manifesto to you, 
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but, inasmuch as this deputation was coming, it was’'pu. on one 
side. But, if that is your wish—and it certainly gains my favout-~ 
I/elieve that is what the Scotch dyers did — 
Mr. Fow.er: Yes, I sent their statement out. I heard ahem in 
this roon?; they convinced me on one point; they made a’ great 
any othex points that you have made to-day, which are’ still under 
discussion, ‘and which they did not convince.me upon; but they 
did convince me upon that main gtievance ef their dyed yarns. I 
sett their arguments out to the Government of India, and the 
Government of India, while dissenting on one or two points, and 
dealing with them in the way that they thought best—-when the 
correspondence is laid before Parliament, Parliament will see what 
happenec—at all events they met the case, and they met it at 
once; and it has been done finally by telegram this week, and the 
duty there is practically now reduced to 10s. per cent—44 per cent of 
it is gone. Now what I want you to do, if you Lancashire gentlerren | 
would do it, is—drop all questions about competition with 
Bombay; drop all questions abcut public feeling in Lancashire, 
and do not say anything about general elections, and about 
members of Parliament being influenced, or forming agitations, or ' 
anything etse, but take your stand upon the distinct economical 
Principle which I think everybody will assent to, namely, that-you 
have no right to be put at a disadvantage by the imposition, 
upon the product of your county, of a Protective duty—that 
the Government at home have recognised . that, because 
they have imnosed upon, or at least have recommended to 
_the Government of India, and the Government of India have 
accepted a ccur‘ervailing excise duty. We have got to that 
point? first, that import duties the Government of India will 
levy, and we shall not interfere with them; secondly, that they 
will not have any exemption from those import duties—there we 
shall not interfere with them; thirdly, the Government ve Inia 
say, ‘‘We are willing to accept a countervailing excise duty upon 
the one great industry,” which is of such a magnitude that it really 
is a competitive indu-try—as Mr. Whittaker said just now—there 
is nothing in anything else. 
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Tom se-the roint is, is that excise duty countervailing in‘.he 
tru< “sense of ths word, or is it not? They say it is not only. 
Colrte-wailing, but i, is so excessively countervailing that yes 
have im-icted—« you” being, as somebody called me, ‘the Secretary 
of State for Lancashire,” not for India—you have inflicted a great 
injury upor, us.” You gentlemen come here to-day apd-xou say. 
“On the contrary, we dissent from that i# toto; you have imposed 
an excise duty which is not a countervailing excise duty, but omit 
a great many points, and which exposes us to an unfair compcti- 
tion.” Now then, what I ask you, gentlemen, is to send me an 
argument based upon that, and upon nothing else. Let us have. 
no other issues—that is the issue at stake. | Promise vou that 
that shall be-not only duly considered here, but shall bo sent to 
India, and we shall then know what they have got-to say to it. 
My experience of the Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
James Westland, is that he is not only a very able financier, but 
‘that he-is an exceedingly fair man. |Hre -andoI have ted’ our 
differences of opinion, and therefere I can say so. Mr: Whittaker 
has pointed out—it is evident on the correspondence that has been 
published—that there have been differences of opinior between 
myself and the Government of India on some of these questions ; 
but Sir James Westland is a very fair man, and I do think that in 
that case that would be a businesslike way of proceeding with the 
matter. I shall send all these specimens of manufacture that the 
gentlemen have left with me here out to India, and I should like, 
if you could agree upon a statement and argument, »ccompanied by 
Statistics, showing what your view is. That { could send to them, 
and their reply shall be sent to you as soon as I *eceive it; and 
then I think we should be advancing in what we want on both 
sides. We want an amicable settlement of a difficult question, 
and a question which has no doubt created—whether I may think 
it"Ln exaggerated feeling or not, at the same time I do not deny 
that it has created—a feeling of irritation in Lancashire which I am 
sorry for; and I should be very sorry indeed if it appeared that any 
step that had been taken was injuring the 1 ~ncashire trade. All 
‘trades are very bad just now. I know that ixt my own locality I could’ 
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a story quite as bad as_ Mr. Mawdsley told’ me je-._ 
t the state of the iron trade there is, and whit . 2 sta 
al trade is. There is a wave of depresfion everywhe= 
But we have no wish—Heaven knows Ihave not thie “aigh. 
wish in tny way—to inflict any injury upon any English fiele,b. 
least of a! upon the great English cotton trade. : 

What we want to do is to do what is absolutely fair. Do not 
let, us argue upon points which, so far as this controversy is 
ccacerned and so far as the present Government are conceined, 
are closed. It is a closed question the levying of import duties— 
it is a closed question that there is to be no exemption from those 
import duties. Now if we will take that as our basis—I am not 
for a mo-1ent saying that that controversy is not to be re-opened on 
aother day and under other circumstances—that is a different 

* matter altogether; but what we have got to deal with now is the 
existing state of things. You say “this countervailing excise duty 
is not a countervailing excise duty and is unfair to us.” - That is 
your contention. (‘Yes.”) Now, then, I say give me your argu- 
ments, give me your statistics; give me your figures in proof of 
this, and give me the arguments and statistics and figures which 
-are cléar end are not disputable. If you go to the Indian manu- 
facturer and say to him, “It costs you so much per cent, and it 
only costs the Lancashire men so much per cent to make the same 
article,” you will never agree; you will never-settle that in the life 
of the longest liver here present, because it ad:hits other questions 
into the argumént. One man has got a large amount of capital, 
another man hes no capital at all and borrows; therefore the one 
man has crarges to pay for his capital which another man 
has mot to pay. Those men are not perfectly equal. One man 
has got 2 better name, a better repuation than another man; 

one man lives nearer—and, mind you, the Indian people make 
a great deal of that. They make a great paint about the cval 
question and about what they have to pay for coal ana aboui 
what you have to pay for coal. Whether there be much or little 
in that you cannot -exactly make all conditions of manufacture 
equal even in the same country. You cannot’ make it equal in 
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2 “They: are men in Lapcashire who can make ‘ 
at a.ule, that othei* men are making in Lancashire 
le them unde. more favourable terfns and perhaps get . 
-t p-ofi. Nor can-you between countries, We do not avoid 
ese differences where custom duties are involved, buthave to 
sake it for better, for worse. The duty is on the art! The 
article produced here must pay so much duty, and we do not go 
into the question as to the condition or competency or advantages 
or disadvantages of the manufacture. The revenue says we wat 
a tax on either a gallon of spirits or a bottle of beer, or they say there 
is a certain value of piece goods or yarn and we want so much tax. 
upon it. Very well; then you say if you will let ™* pat your 
argument inta my own words, “‘agree,” admit all that, but 
you are not getting the same amount of money frcin the goods 
there that you are getting from the goods that we make. Now 
that,really is your point. “The revenue says that it is charging 
five per cent upon the one.class of gonds, but it is not charging 
the same amount of excise wpon the class of goods ‘that - 
are in competition with them.” I believe that to be the case 
which you Lancashire gentlemen put before me. But.do net 
assume for a moment that I am dictating to you in any way how - 
you should put your case. I am very respectfully trying to point 
out to you what I consider to be the crux of this controversy, and 
asking you for the ‘nformation. 

Gentlemen, I have been two hours and a half now with this 
deputation. If you wish to see me again, I will ser you again. _ I 
am sorry to interrupt Mr. Whittaker, but I. bink ‘xe concurs; be 
himself has said that this is the crux of the situat'sn~ 

Mr. Wurrraker: Yes, I thoroughly appreciate it. o 

Mr. Fowzer: If you, gentlemen, wish to see me again I will 
see you.again; if you wish to give a statement in writing, I. will 
rec :ive-the statement of writing. If you will adopt my suggestion, 
ind jet me have a statement which I can send out as to the 
arguments and the case of the Lancashire manufacturers, that I 
will do. I will do everything in my power t> ‘ulfil the pledge that 
. have made to Parliament, 


CLOSE OF INTERVIEW. 


Mr. Garett: Well, sir, after your vicy patient he- “of o 
exceedingly long statements, allow me te move a very:kear-y vou 
of thanks to yourself for the great attention that you have igen u 
this afternoon, and to thank you for the suggestion ycu haye made 
abu to assure you that we will make every effort to get all the 
information and lay it in as succinct a form before you as possibly 
can be, with as little extraneous matter and contentious matter 
introduced into it as possible. 

Mr. Fow.zr: Thank you. 

Mr. Garnett: I have very much pleasure in moving that a 
vott-of thanks be given to the Right Honourable H. H. Fowler 
for kis kindness and attention to us tais afternoon. 

Mr. Davip Hotes: Gentlemen, I have very great pleasure, 
indeed, in rising to second the motion moved by Mr. Garneti. 
I am sure, strongly as we have felt in Lancashire upon this 
question, that we are indebted to Mr. Fowler for having come 
to-day and given us an opportunity of placing the tase before him 
in the best way possible under present circumstances. I think 
that at any rate we are deeply indebted to him for the kind 
attention that he has paid to us, and I will formally second the 
motion moved by Mr. Garnett. 

Mr. Garnett put the motion to the meeting, which was carried 
with acclamation. ; 

Mr. Fowter. Tam exceedingly obliged to you, gentlemen, for 
the kind manner in ‘vhich you have recognised what I have tried 
to do, which it is uly my duty to do, which is to hear everything 
that you have co say and to be the proper and legitimate means r 
communicating yout views and arguments to the Government + 
India. I am sorry to have appeared in any way to hurry vou tt 
afternoon, but you-quite understand that a minister's tin > is” 
his own, nor is a member of Parliament’s time his owa. A‘ 
present moment another deputation is waiting to see me 
How-* of Commons. and I must go there. lf 2 
neceacion von th. neht there was 2° 





